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Amonesr the illustrious dead of the year 1850, there are 
six names that will not readily be forgotten. Calhoun, Jeffrey, 
Louis Philippe, Taylor, Peel, and Wordsworth, each in his 
appropriate sphere, of War, Literature, or Statesmanship, 
contributed not a litile to mould the destinies of that remark- 
able half-century whose end was coincident with the term of 
their own existence. 

The Soldier, the Statesman, and the Poet, represent perhaps 
the three principal types of human greatness; and we would 
here note in regard to them a curious balancing of advantages, 
in obedience to that great law of compensation which prevails 
throughout the universe. 

The qualities of a great Soldier have this attraction, that 
they are mostly such as can be valued by the multitude. 
Physical courage, devoted patriotism, and skill in the art of 
warfare, bring to their possessor an immediate reward in the 
shape of contemporary popularity. But then, on the other 
hand, the fame of the Soldier is not of the most permanent 
kind ; being liable to die out sooner perhaps than any other. 
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The Statesman’s calling is less showy, and far less appre- 
ciated by the mass of men. But it demands gifts of a higher 
order than does the Soldier’s vocation. And, though its re- 
wards are less certain and more remote than those of the mil- 
itary man, yet the ultimate effects of true statesmanship are 
far more enduring than those of warfare. 

And the great Poet has still less sag of a right appre- 
ciation in his lifetime, than either the Soldier or the States- 
man; whilst, as a counter-balancing advantage, his office is 
far higher than that of either, and the good he may effect a 
thousand fold more diffusive and imperishable. 

The names of Taylor and of Peel, for example, are now on 
the lips of hundreds in America and England, who never per- 
haps lets even heard of Wordsworth. But the influence of 
the Poet is at present just beginning to be felt. As time rolls 
on, it will continue to increase; and when Taylor and Peel 
shall have come to be remembered only as shadowy names of 
the nineteenth century, Wordsworth’s writings will be as 
household words with the children of Anglo-Saxons, not only 
in the Poet’s native island, but in the new regions of America ; 
in China and India; and in the distant homes of New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

The life of Wordsworth, like that of most literary men, 
was one of very little outward incident. He was born at 
Cockermouth, in the extreme North West of England, on the 
7th of April, 1770. His father, a lawyer, who acted as agent 
for Lord Lonsdale, died whilst his children were young. He 
left them a comfortable support ; but of this they received no 
benefit until they were all otherwise provided for, so that in 
youth the Poet’s means were extremely scanty. Of his sister 
and brothers a word must be said, since they are referred to, 
more or less, in his writings. Richard, the eldest of the fam- 
ily, was an industrious and thriving solicitor in London, who 
retired to die in his native region. The third son, next to the 
Poet, was the late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and editor of the well-known col- 
lection of Ecclesiastical Biography. The fourth and young- 
est, John, — by shipwreck whilst on duty as commander 
of a vessel belonging to the East India Company. He was a 
man of high character and fine abilities. His virtues and 
his untimely end are more than once plainly alluded to in 
his brother’s poetry. Dorothy, the only sister,* a woman of 
superior intellect and fine feeling, deserves especial mention, 





* This lady yet survives ; a mere wreck, however, of her former self. 
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as being for many years the Poet's chief companion in his 
mountain rambles, and the person to whom are addressed, 
besides several other pieces, those immortal Lines composed 
near Tintern Abbey. 
At an early age, William Wordsworth was sent to the 
eee school of Hawkshead, a small town in the very 
eart of the Lake district, where he remained until the time 
came for him to enter College. It was here that nature first 
secured her hold on the boy’s affections. As for the regular 
studies of the place, he does not seem to have been a very 
great proficient in them. In after years, he was, it is said, an 
excellent Latin scholar, and read Horace especially with a 
peculiar relish; though he never made great attainments in 
the critical study of Greek. At about the age of eighteen, 
he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. He there paid 
much attention to French and Italian ; and, what may surprise 
many, was a devoted admirer of the higher mathematics, for 
whose cultivation this university has been always celebrated. 
Those who wish, however, to gain a just knowledge of the 
Poet’s earlier years, and to learn how a youth of genius is 
schooled and trained by outward events which would be lost 
on others, should read carefully “The Prelude,” which, though 
for many years completed, was first published in the last sum- 
mer, both in England and in this country. This work is 
alone of its kind in all our literature, and is a most valuable 
contribution for future philosophers as well as poets. Our 
chief regret in regard to it is, that the growth of the writer’s 
religious opinions, and of his ardent devotion to the Church 
Catholic in England, should have been passed over in utter 
silence. In the case of one whose poetry is all more or less 
religious, such an omission was hardly to nd been expected. 
Wordsworth’s first volume, containing “The Evening 
Walk,” and other pieces, was published in 1793, only eight 
years after the appearance of Cowper’s Task: a fact which is 
worth remembering, since it brings our two great reformers 
of poetic diction more nearly together than we are commonly 
used to think of them. Of Wordsworth’s journeys to the 
Continent ; of his acquaintance with Coleridge, and of his 
earlier publications in their order, we shall not stop to speak 
particularly. In 1802, he married his cousin, Mary Hutchin- 
son,* and went to reside, first in the vale of Grasmere, and 


* Perhaps the most particular account yet published of Wordsworth’s domes- 
tic life and habits, is contained in a series of — in Tait’s Magazine for 1839, 
entitled “Lake Reminiscences: by the English Opium Eater.” We are there 








told that Mrs. Wordsworth is delineated in those fine lines so often quoted, “She 
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afterwards at Rydal Mount. Southey too retired to the same 
region, and Coleridge was a frequent visitor to these his de- 
voted friends. It was from this circumstance that they, with 
their associate, ‘the gentle Elia,’ were absurdly classed to- 
gether as the Lake Poets. 

In 1814 first appeared The Excursion, being a portion of 
what was meant to be a longer poem, entitled ‘ The Recluse.’* 
Lord Byron and others had been very severe in their notices 
of Wordsworth’s earlier performances. But now, the whole 
force of the Edinburgh Review was brought to bear, to accom- 
plish his destruction. Mr. Jeffrey, its editor, wrote a review 
of the poem, which is at this time valuable only as a proof of 
the blindness of contemporary criticism. “ This will never 
do!” is the opening sentence of the article, which might more 
appropriately serve as a label for the critique itself. Jeffrey, 
however, seems to have thought that he had crushed the vol- 
ume, and a correspondent of Southey ventured to write in 
that strain to him. Southey’s reply is as admirable for its 
- eee as for its clear perception of the relative greatness of 

ordsworth and of Jeffrey: “ He crush The Excursion !— 
Tell him, he might as easily crush Skiddaw.” 

After The Excursion, other poems appeared from time to 
time, which many took the liberty of liking, in spite of the 
reviewers. Each new volume was hailed with increasing in- 
terest, and relished by a wider circle. And more than this, 
the previous writings of the author, which were at first utterly 
neglected, kept rising into notice ; until Wordsworth’s copy- 





was a phantom of delight,” &c. Having alluded to those papers, we must add, 
that they are perfectly unique, like every thing else from the pen of Mr. De Quin- 
cey. They are full of genius, and of feeling, good and bad. Wordsworth him- 
self together with his wife and sister, are described with great spirit, as the 
writer first knew them in 1807. The gossiping disposition is carried in these 
Reminiscences to its utmost bounds. We hdl ae that if any American had so 
exposed the interior of a great man’s home, the fault would have been set down 
to the defects of our transatlantic manners. These articles go quite beyond cer- 
tain ‘ Pencillings by the Way, which raised such a storm against their author 
some years ago, in the English journals. 

* The following information as to the poem here referred to, is taken from a 
preliminary note by the editor of The Prelude: “The Recluse, if completed, 
would have consisted of three parts. Of these, the second alone, viz: The Excur- 
sion, was finished and given to the world by the author. The First Book of the 
First Part of The Recluse still remains in manuscript; but the Third Part was 
only planned. The materials of which it would have been formed have, however, 
been incorporated, for the most part, in the author's other publications, written 
subsequently to The Excursion.” So, it appears, that even the chief production 
of Wordsworth, who consecrated more than fifty years to Poetry, must (to use 
his own comparison of his work to a Gothic Building) stand forever unfinished, 
like the great Cathedral of Cologne. 
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rights, which once were valueless, began to yield him something 
of an income. 

From the time of his retirement to the Lake country, our 
author’s devotion to poetry, during a period of fifty years, was 
as intense and undivided as that of any one of whom there 
is any record. Provided at first with the means of simple 
living by the bounty of a friend,* whose name he has record- 
ed in The Prelude, and also in a Sonnet, he afterwards de- 
rived most of his support from the government appointment 
of Stamp Distributor for the counties of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. In 1835, he received a pension of £300 a year 
from Sir Robert Peel’s government, with leave to resign the 
office just named in favor of his son. On the death of Southey, 
he was appointed Poet Laureate, to which honor Tennyson 
has now most worthily succeeded. 

The pure and even tenor of the Poet’s life continued in a 
good degree unbroken down to the hour of his death. Some 
severe domestic bereavements had indeed cast a partial 
shadow over the brightness of his later years.t But his own 
health was always good, and he continued to spend much of 
his time in the open air. Early in the Spring of 1850, he had 
a violent inflammatory attack, which left him very feeble ; and 
on the 23d of April the spirit of William Wordsworth de- 
parted hence, his 80th year having been just completed. His 
body was interred in Grasmere churchyard, a great concourse 
of persons from the surrounding country being present at his 
funeral. A plain monument marks the spot of his burial; its 
only inscription being his name with the date of his decease. 
This great simplicity is in curious contrast with the tombs of 
many unknown persons who are buried near him; whose 
virtues are recorded at considerable length, and often in ex- 
quisite lines from the pen of Wordsworth himself. 

Having thus hastily sketched the outward history of the 
bard of Rydal, it remains, to say something of the peculiarities 
of his genius ; to show, if possible, why the world has been so 
slow to admit the greatness of his powers; and, finally, ac- 
cording to our poor ability, to recommend an increased ardor 
in the study of his writings. 

There can be little doubt that Wordsworth must be ranked, 
for the general vigor of his intellect, amongst the most re- 





* Raisley Calvert, one of the earliest admirers of Wordsworth’s writings, who, 
dying young, left most of his property to the Poet. 

+ The Poet's only daughter, Dora, the wife of Edward Quillinan, Esq., died in 
1847. Mrs. Wordsworth is still living ; and two sons, the Rey. John Wordsworth 
aud William Wordsworth, Esq. 
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markable men of the Nineteenth Century. In saying this, 
however, it is not meant that all his powers were alike strong 
by nature, or made equally serviceable by judicious training. 
His idiosyncrasies were remarkably prominent through life. 
A firm constancy of purpose, almost running into obstinacy, 
was a conspicuous trait which his secluded habits were well 
calculated to foster. Self-reliance was the great secret of his 
strength, as well as of his apparent weakness. He was little 
disposed to lean on other minds. His library was never large, 
and his literary taste could hardly be called a catholic one. 
A few great poets and prose writers were appreciated and 
loved by him as they have been but by few; whilst others, of 
decided merit, hardly got from him their just deserts. The 
truth is, as we may see clearly from The Prelude, that Books 
were but of secondary importance to him.* Independent ob- 
servation, and intense meditation on Man and Nature, were 
his favorite employments. The sight of uncut leaves, and the 
smell of fresh, new paper, which so enchant your true book- 
worm, had slight attractions for our Poet. A mountain ram- 
ble, alone or with his sister, was to him far more gratifying. 
Therefore, his thoughts were seldom borrowed ; and therefore 
too it was that many sentiments, the common property of 
others, did not always find in him a quick response. 

Another peculiarity, arising from a metaphysical intellect 
and small intercourse with equals, was a habit of introspec- 
tion carried sometimes to an inordinate degree. In the first 
place, his poetry is all, with a few exceptions, intensely sub- 
jective. Yet, as the Germans would say, he was besides con- 
tinually ‘making himself objective to himself;’ standing off, 
as it were, like an independent party ; scanning his own sub- 
jectivity, and carefully noting the various faculties brought 
into play in the production of his pieces. We see this dispo- 
sition in the very arrangement of his poems, according to the 
predominant qualities therein exhibited, whether Fancy, Im- 
agination, the Affections, and the like. We do not allude to 
this purely in the way of censure, although we know that the 
effect has been injurious to the author with many persons. 
The spontaneity of Inspiration seems to them quite incom- 
patible with such nice analysis. But for ourselves, whilst as 
a general rule we freely own the danger of such compound 








* In opposition to this, might be cited the last of those three fine Sonnets en- 
titled Personal Talk, in which Books are spoken of with great affection. But, 
the very fact that Shakspeare’s Othello and the airy Queen of Spenser are at 
once singled out as “ preeminently dear,” rather sustains our assertion than other- 
wise. Could the omnivorous Svuthey have thus specified his favorites? 
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subjectiveness, we have no heart to quarrel with that rare 
combination of seemingly opposite powers, which has for once 
made possible an autobiographical narrative depicting with 
fidelity the Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 

To sustain our assertion respecting Wordsworth’s general 
powers of intellect, his Prose Writings may be best cited in 
the way of proof, since many persons have an erroneous no- 
tion that very respectable poetry may be produced by simply 
a happy knack of versification. These are not indeed either 
numerous or bulky ; but their quality is such as to make them 
worthy of great respect. A paper which has been attributed 
to him, in Coleridge’s Friend, displays considerable powers of 
observation and reflection; and the several Prefaces and 
Supplements to his volumes of poetry show a most philosoph- 
ical insight into the principles of his noble art. The Essay 
upon amar, is an elegant production ; and the Description 
of the Lake Country in the North of England is almost un- 
equalled for its graphic pictures of external nature. It has 
that great charm which is peculiar to a few English Prose 
Writers ; a quiet, gentle beauty, which we can peared on 
only by saying that it is the same quality which pervades 
Walton’s Angler, White’s History of Selborne, and Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery.* His only political production, a ‘ Tract on 
the Convention of Cintra,’ which we have never seen entire, 
as it is now extremely scarce, has become justly celebrated 
for the wisdom of its thoughts and for the sustained spirit and 
dignity of its language. It has been often compared with the 
best productions of Burke himself; and, since the author’s 
death, a wish has been expressed for the separate publication 
of this and his other prose writings, as a valuable contribution 
to our permanent literature. In this desire we heartily con- 
cur. It is our sincere belief that the sterling good sense and 
manly ability of these compositions would command the at- 
tention and respect of some thinking persons who are now 
repelled from the poetry, either by a general indifference to 
that kind of writing, or by a special prejudice against the par- 
ticular style assumed by Wordsworth. 

There can be no doubt that all the mental powers must co- 
exist, in a certain strength and proportion, in ordey to make 
a poet of the highest order; and it is equally certain that if 
any one faculty must be singled out, as preéminently the poet- 





* It gives us great pleasure to add, as a work of a similar tone, yet thoroughly 
American, the name of that delightful volume, ‘ Rural Hours,’ by Mise 
daughter of the novelist. 
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ical one, all good judges would select the Imagination; in 
which Wordsworth has had no equal in the present age.* 
The full and free exercise of this wonderful function requires, 
we believe, the presence of a sound philosophy in the writer, 
whether consciously or unconsciously held ; and its apprecia- 
tion by the public demands also of them, that the general in- 
tellect shall not be perverted by the prevalence of erroneous 
theories. We would suggest, therefore, that the main reason 
why Wordsworth’s writings were not welcomed at first as 
they should have been, was owing to the prevalence of that 
Sensational Philosophy which of Tate years has been giving 
way before a better system. From the time of Locke's sup- 
sed victory in his controversy with Bishop Stillingfleet, 
about the end of the Seventeenth Century, a writer was sure 
to lose almost his reputation for sanity if he did not take care 
always to speak of the older doctrine of ideas, as ‘exploded,’ 
and the like. The almost undisputed supremacy of Locke’s 
philosophy in England, during the Eighteenth Century, work- 
ed its necessary consequences upon Theology, Ethics, and in- 
deed every subject submitted to its freezing touch. Minute 
Philosophers abounded. All was cold, low, and skeptical. 
Evidences of Christianity, which are well enough in their 
ee became almost the sole nutriment for hungry souls. 
he human understanding was set up as the measure of all 

_ things; and men went on demonstrating the most undoubted 
verities, until at last the very Being of a God was rendered 
doubtful. Paley’s Morals, and Bentham’s views in legislation, 
still below them, were but the needful consequence of the re- 
jection of immutable ideas, residing in the Nature of God 
and traced by His Creating finger on the tablet of the human 
soul. Now, whatever may have been the faults and short- 
comings of Coleridge, we must at least give him credit for 
being the first of Englishmen distinctly to warn his country- 
men of the danger of the prevailing system. He assured 
them, earnestly and eloquently, that Locke’s philosophy was 
in direct opposition to truth, to the standards of the Church, 
and to the uniform teaching of her great divines, from our 
noble Hooker down to the time of the Revolution. Words- 





* In his very full and candid remarks on his friend's try in the Bi 
Literaria, Coleridge challenges for Wordsworth, ssituidaentig, the gift of kang 
ation, in the highest and strictest sense of the word. In the play of Fancy, he 
does not think him always sohappy. Those who desire to investigate particular- 
ly the office of Imagination, are referred to the second volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, as perhaps the ablest treatise on the subject to be found in 


English. 
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worth too was of the same opinion; and if he did not so 
plainly state it, in a didactic way, yet every reader of his 
ped must see and feel in every line, that Plato, rather than 

ocke, was his master in philosophy. It was a primary arti- 
cle in Wordsworth’s creed, that all things existing, sin only 
and its consequences excepted, having once been approved 
as ‘very good,’ have a value and a meaning, though men may 
fail to see it. The mere Prudential Understanding, which 
judges empirically by the senses, can never attain to a pure 
idea. That Imagination penetrative, which belongs to the 
poetic mind, is absolutely needed here, to get to the heart of 
things, and catch a meaning deeper than can be gathered 
from the outward form. The Poet must try, by intense med- 
itation, to see objects as their Maker sees them, and then 
impart his discoveries to men, who may be able to receive his 
teachings, although they could never have sought out such 
wisdom for themselves. This perhaps is what Keble means, 
when he speaks of Poets, as 

“ Heirs of more than royal race, 
Framed, by Heaven's peculiar grace, 
God’s own work to do on earth.” 


Such language could certainly be applied to no one better 
than to Wordsworth. It is his peculiar merit, that he loves to 
find a beautiful meaning in things and persons quite uncon- 
scious of their own importance. The Old Cumberland Beg- 
gar, who would be regarded by most as only a burden on the 
public, becomes, under the Poet’s transfiguration, a most valu- 
able element to soften and improve society. Peter Bell, the 
depraved potter, whose outer and inner man are to the last 
degree unpromising, is yet seen to be at heart not incapable 
of good. The aged Leech Gatherer teaches Resolution and 
Independence far better than a didactic essay. Little child- 
ren unconsciously express the highest truths. Despised mem- 
bers of the mute creation have also their use as teachers of 
us men. And, even in the fantastic scenery of Cloud-Land, 
that grand pageantry of sunset, which to most persons is so 
utterly unmeaning, Wordsworth sees 


“ Meek Nature's evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of earth.” 


We do not remember ever to have seen this reason, (the 
prevalence of the sensational philosophy,) anywhere distinctly 
stated as the true and primary cause of the original opposition 
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to Wordsworth. We have tried to show why, and how, the 
antagonism must have existed. We now and then meet with 
elderly gentlemen educated in our Colleges some thirty or for- 
y years ago, who still retain their veneration for Locke and 

aley, the idols of their youth. To test our theory, then, let 
some fine passage of our author be read to one of them; and 
we venture to say that if the old gentleman has any intelli- 

ent love for his juvenile text-books, he will be almost sure to 
shake his head at Wordsworth. But, it is an omen of better 
things, that the above named writers are now little used in 
this country as educational guides. Some may indeed now 
run to danger in an opposite extreme. But our soundest men, 
avoiding German hyper-spiritualism, can see truth in Plato* 
and in the philosophy that Hooker held. So that we think a 
great reaction has taken place, and is still in progress, highly 
favorable to the popularity of Wordsworth. 

So much, for matters connected with the thought. Let us 
now glance at the history of poetic diction. 

The great writers of the Elizabethan era having passed 
away, the Civil Wars of England made literary pursuits, for 
a time, almost a sheer impossibility. And, though we have a 
valuable legacy in the poetry of Milton, and in the rich prose 
of Jeremy Taylor, the era of the Restoration was not re- 
markably favorable to the greatest works of genius. The re- 
action against the narrow mindedness of their predecessors, 
the Roundheads, urged on the Cavaliers very much too far 
towards the vice of extreme licentiousness. Those slang 
phrases and coarse allusions which so much abound in the 
witty poetry of Butler, infected not only the stage also, but 
even the grave productions of the pulpit,—some traces of it 
being visible even in such writers as Barrow and South. To 
this succeeded a stiff and spuriously classical style of writing, 
derived from the French ; which was tame, correct, and elab- 
orately polished. The so-called Augustan age of Queen 
Anne was not by any means an age of true genius. It could 
admire Addison’s Cato, but could not rise to appreciate Shaks- 
peare. The poetry of Pope was the highest and proudest 
effort of this artificial school. Under its influence, poetic 
diction became an inflated and unmeaning mass of verbiage. 





* In France, Locke has received some hard blows from Cousin and from Count 
De Maistre. The revival of a better philosophy in our own country owes much to 
the late Dr. Marsh, the able editor of Coleridge; and Prof. Tayler Lewis, in his 
Believing Spirit, and in his Dissertations on the Platonic Theology, has done the 
cause of truth important service. 
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Epithets of the most hackneyed kind were the common prop- 
erty of all versifiers. Each vice and virtue was personified ; 
and, in fine, a conventional language of verse came into use, 
which was certainly not plain English. The poets had ceased 
to write naturally, and as a consequence they had little influ- 
ence on the popular mind. With all proper gratitude for the 
revival of the old national ballads by Bishop 1 every we must 
say that to Cowper belongs the credit of first breaking 
through these poor conventionalisms. Burns, too, did very 
much in the same direction. But Wordsworth it was who 
completely brought back English poetry to the style of truth 
and nature, and thoroughly exposed, in his Prefaces, the faults 
of his immediate predecessors. A complete revolution has 
been effected within the memory of living men. The manner 
of the artificial French school has ceased to please. Our old 
authors are reinstated in their rightful thrones; and Shaks- 
peare, Spenser, and Chaucer have at this time fifty readers 
for every one they could number in the eighteenth century. 
The man who deliberately sets out to oppose a prevailing 
taste or sentiment, however he may at last succeed, is sure at 
first to be unpopular. Wordsworth’s poetry, whose great aim 
was to make men return to truth and nature, from every sort 
of sham conventionalism, both in sentiment and diction, seem- 
ed at the beginning bald, homely, and prosaic. The language 
of little children, and of poor and simple people, naturally 
uttered, must of course appear flat and tame to any one taught 
to admire the wordy grandiloquence of Pope’s Homer. So 
the critics sneered ; whilst the people believed them right, and 
refused to read Wordsworth. Only a select few saw from the 
first that a great spirit had arisen in England. This little 
circle gradually extended itself. By degrees, one and another 
was persuaded to look into the despised author. In the case 
of others, some little poem or extract would perhaps casually 
meet their eye. It would somehow strangely please them, as 
no other poetry had ever done ; and the words would cling to 
their memory by a sort of curious fascination. At length 
they would muster courage to read The Excursion ; and when 
it was finished, the only regret would be, that they had re- 
mained ignorant so long of a thing so exquisitely beautiful. In 
this way, Wordsworth’s influence grew, slowly but surely. 
The laugh of scorn that greeted him in the first generation, 
subsided into a kind of passive tolerance in the next: until, 
by and by, Wordsworth’s name began to be spoken with 
respect by thoughtful men of every variety of intellect. His 
words were quoted as high authority, by artists, divines, philos- 
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ophers, and statesmen. Large and beautiful editions became 
saleable, of books that at first were the ruin of their publish- 
ers; and that man was, in his old age, regarded with aflec- 
tionate reverence, who had once been considered as only a 
very amiable fool. Lord Jeffrey and his supposed literary 
victim died in the same year. But at the time of their deaths, 
how changed was the relative influence, as compared with 
what it was when the lordly reviewer wrote that “crushing 
article,” which was meant to annihilate The Excursion! The 
haughty dictator of the Edinburgh had quite passed out of 
mind, as one having any present influence on the world of 
letters ; for he had long since subsided into a guiet judge in 
one of the Courts of Scotland. Wordsworth, in the mean 
time, had grown to be one of the celebrities of the age ; and 
was familiarly classed with Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

There are several reasons why Wordsworth’s poetry should 
be more known and studied than it has yet been in America. 
There is no English writer who pays less regard than he to 
the merely accidental advantages of rank and fortune, and 
estimates men so purely on the ground of merit. It was this 
feeling that led him in early manhood to sympathize so deeply 
with the movement of the French Revolution. That sympa- 
thy we know was entirely repressed when subsequent events 
showed the madness of the whole proceeding. Yet still, 
Wordsworth remained to the last a stern upholder of genuine 
worth, as the only basis of a real aristocracy. A very large 
proportion of all his poetry is occupied in describing the vir- 
tues and the feelings of the humblest poor. Even the hero 
of his great poem, the old Pedlar, that solitary wanderer, 
whose conception has been so much derided, was designed to 
show, that a good head and a warm heart may be the posses- 
sion of one who has little other wealth to boast of. True, 
genuine liberty, strict and equal justice to all, is the theme of 
much of our author’s inspiration. Wordsworth, however, was 
too pure and too wise a man to be deluded by that specious 
liberty which mere politicians offer. Neither was he ever led 
astray by those social reformers, who, under the banner of 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” would seek in Social- 


ism and Fourierism what they call the emancipation of the 
race. The family and the home, which these fanatics tell us 
must be sacrificed for the good of society, were to the spirit 
of Wordsworth, the dearest things this side of heaven; and 
all his poetry aims to purify and strengthen their influence. 
The religion of the Gospel, and such arrangements as best 
harmonize with it, he rightly regards as the only perfect free- 
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dom. Hence his poetry is always pure and healthful, and 
not, like that of too many of his contemporaries, the minister 
of sin. 

The Poet’s mission is a high and noble one ; and the gift of 
Poetry something divine. It was designed by the Creator as 
a solace for weary souls; an incentive to all that is good, 
elevating, and holy. Indeed, we may say that there is a sort 
of incongruity in the very idea of immoral or satanic poetry : 
which is a sad perversion of a holy thing, to ignoble and un- 
hallowed uses. 

The young especially, will devour poetry of some kind or 
other. The best practical proof that verse of all sorts is 
much read in America, is seen in the fact, that few books 
have amore rapid and extensive sale than editions of the 
popular poets. Enter even a country bookstore, and see what 
a considerable portion of the stock is made up of cheap as 
well as costly editions of Moore, Byron, Scott, Hemans, Mil- 
ton, and soon. Great numbers of these must be sold, or cer- 
tainly such great numbers would not be printed where the de- 
mand is the only principle that governs the supply. We fear 
too, it would be found on inquiry of any bookseller, that copies 
of Moore and Byron, especially the latter, are bought by young 
persons of both sexes and of every condition in life, more 
freely than any other poets. Many a young man and woman 
who would be ashamed to be seen purchasing novels of the 
modern French school, whose character is so notorious, will 
yet buy the entire works of Byron, read every part of them, 
and quote them publicly without a blush! If the saying were 
true, and not a most dangerous sophism, that “ Vice itself 
loses half its evil by losing all its grossness,” then, such con- 
duct might be pardonable. But, so long as it is true that vile- 
ness and impiety are only more dangerous in proportion as 
their deformity is hidden, so long will the general reading of 
such poetry be extremely injurious to social morals. 

The student of English Literature has often to regret, in 
Chaucer and most of our older poets, an occasional coarse- 
ness of expression, that certainly does mar the beauty of the 
piece. But, those rough words of Chaucer and of Shaks- 
peare, are as nothing to the spirit of the whole; which is pure, 
virtuous, and manly. 

In some of our modern poets, however, whilst there may 
not be found one lew word or coarse expression, the general 
tendency may still be purely evil. And in this, lies all the 
danger. Filth hardly seems to be filth, when enclosed in so 
beautiful a casket. 
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The reader of Wordsworth will be wholly free from the 
danger of such contamination. The purest taste will never 
be offended in any portion of his writings. And this con- 
scientiousness seems to extend even to grammatical and rhe- 
torical purity. It has often been remarked, that no English 
poet has ever used our language with such unvarying cor- 
rectness. 

But, what we most wish to dwell upon, is his moral purity. 
The whole tenor of his works abundantly proves his anxiety 
on this point. In letters to friends he has expressed it strong- 
ly; and an American gentleman, who visited him not long 
before his death, was much struck at the turn of the Poet’s 
mind, when their conversation passed to the subject of Cali- 
fornia. It was not the gold and material wealth that fixed 
Wordsworth’s attention, when he spoke of our new posses- 
sions on the Pacific, and the wide realms there opened for the 
dwellings of Anglo-Saxon men. Fixing his fine, soft eye on 
vacancy, in a way that was peculiar to him, he descanted in 
a prophetic strain on the swift diffusion of our noble tongue 
to every corner of the globe; and then, in a sort of deeply 
felt soliloquy, he remarked, what a solemn duty it was now, 
more than ever, in the case of authors writing in English, 
that all their influence should be on the side of virtue! 

It is common, we know, for flippant talkers, whilst they ad- 
mit that Wordsworth is very good and moral, to add also that, 
for themselves, they find him very weak and dull. They as- 
sert too that Wordsworth does not possess half of that poetic 
power which makes Byron so dangerously attractive.* Now, 
if it be meant by this, to say merely that Wordsworth never 
raves and fumes, as Byron does, we readily admit the charge. 





* To those who still permit themselves to speak contemptuously of Words- 
worth’s poetry, notwithstanding the united voice in its favor of all those who are 
best competent to judge of merit, we would respectfully commend the saying 
of a great English scholar, lately deceased, that The works of great poets re- 
quire to be approached at the outset with a full faith in their excellence: the reader 
must be convinced that if he does not fully admire them, it is his fault and not 
theirs.” This comes from Dr. Arnold, who was not disposed to be over-credulous, 
So, too, Mr, Ruskin says, to the same effect, that a general popularity is impossi- 
ble, “ when there is in the work nothing to attract and something to disgust the 
vulgar mind, Neither their intrinsic excellence, nor the authority of those who 
can judge of it, will ever make the poems of Wordsworth or of George Herbert 
popular, in the sense in which Scott and Byron are popular, because it is to the 
vulgar a labor instead of a pleasure to read them; and there are parts in them 
which to such judges cannot but be vapid or ridiculous. Most works of the 
highest art,—those of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, or De Vinci,—stand as Shaks- 
peare does : that which is common-place and feeble in their excellence being taken 
for its essence by the uneducated.”—Modern Painters, Vol. J, p. 3. 
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But, if it be designed to intimate that Wordsworth’s poetry 
does not flow from so deep and strong a fountain of poetic 
feeling as that of Byron, then we can by no means assent to 
the proposition. Transient impulse is the moving power of 
one class of poets. Habitual, deep-seated feeling, that which 
inspires another and ahigher one.* If Byron had any settled 
and abiding feelings at all, they were a morbid misanthropy 
and a refined licentiousness ; the better and purer portion of 
his verse being the offspring of occasional and transient im- 
pulses. But in Wordsworth, we see a love of nature, sur- 
passing in depth and tenderness any sentiment that Byron 
ever experienced. Combined with this, is an intense affection 
for his fellow men, that stops nowhere within the limits of the 
species. Even the brute creation, and the race of trees and 
flowers, come in for a share of this overflowing, kindly love. 
The consequence is, that the attraction of this universal sym- 
pathy wins the soul of every reader who will study Words- 
worth’s writings sufficiently to come fairly under their influ- 
ence. We grow wiser and better by companionship with his 
all-embracing spirit; and a kind of affectionate reverential 
gratitude springs up towards the Poet, such as is felt towards 
no other author with whom we are acquainted. Wordsworth 
so extends our pleasant acquaintance, by introducing us to 
kind-hearted old men in humble life ; to interesting p Pali 
full of unconscious poetry ; and to lowly flowers, which, seen 
in the light of the imagination, are eloquent with wisdom, 
that we cannot but thank him who has so enlarged the range 
of virtuous enjoyment, by enclosing a field which others had 
passed by as too barren for cultivation. Many excellent and 
intelligent persons undervalue Wordsworth, simply because 
they do not know him. But, that man or woman who, after 
a fair trial, still owns that his poetry has no attraction, must 
either be somewhat above the common level of the race, or 
else sadly deficient in one or more of the better elements of 
humanity. 

There have been two objections made to Wordsworth’s 
poetry, which perhaps deserve here a passing notice. One is, 
that the author seems almost entirely destitute of a sense of 
the humorous, which is a very prominent quality in many 

reat poets, and is everywhere conspicuous, —— in 
haucer and in Shakspeare. We readily admit, that a keen 





* The distinction between #905 and 7d6os, as the sources of poetic inspiration, 
is finely treated by Mr. Keble, in his Sixth Lecture on Poetry.—See “ Prelectiones 
Academice,” Vol. J, p. 75. 
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sense of the ludicrous is often met with in men of genius: and 
further, what may seem unaccountable, that the greatest mas- 
ters of tender and pathetic writing are usually found to excel 
in humor. In proof of which, it will be enough to refer to 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Irving, and Dickens. In this particular, 
Wordsworth does seem to be an exception. Rarely, if at all, 
do we find anything in his writings designed to make us laugh, 
though many of his pieces abound in the tenderest pathos :— 
as the story of the Brothers, Michael, and the tale of Poor 
Margaret, in The Excursion. It may be, that some portion 
of this almost missing faculty might have been an advantage 
to the Poet, by causing him to suppress some of his earlier 
juvenile pieces, in which his peculiar theory of diction is 
carried to such excess, that, as might have been expected, 
they subjected the bard to ridicule. Still, we must remember, 
that a strong sense of the ludicrous, though often found in 
great poets, is not absolutely an essential characteristic : since 
seldom, if ever, do we see it in Milton or in Dante. A man 
may be so habitually bent on high and holy thoughts or duties, 
and so profoundly impressed by the sins and the sorrows of 
his fellows, as to lose completely all disposition to merriment. 
And, it might be shown conclusively, if it were reverent here 
to introduce so holy an example, that humanity, in its high- 
est type and model, bears no trace of that mirthful disposition, 
whose absence some would set down as proving an undoubted 
mental deficiency. 

But, a much graver charge than this has been repeatedly 
urged against our author’s writings ;—namely, this :—That 
his ardent admiration of Nature has led him sometimes to 
apostrophize her as a sort of Deity, quite independent of the 
God of Nature. Hence, we are told that his works are now 
especially dangerous, when a flood of Pantheism has poured 
in from Germany, such as was not to be apprehended when 
the objectionable passages were written. It would, we grant, 
be hardly proper to commend Wordsworth unreservedly to 
young and ardent minds, without a word of caution as to the 
tendency in question. There are several passages in his 
poems which, in these times, one would like to see modified, 
and which, perhaps, the author himself would hardly have 
written now. That they were really designed to mean just 
what they might be interpreted to say; or, that there ever 
was a time when Wordsworth failed clearly to recognize the 
great Personal Jehovah of the Old and New Testaments, we 
cannot for a moment believe. His whole life, and his express 
statements, as well as the spirit of other portions of his poetry, 
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quite forbid the thought. Still, it is unfortunately true, that 
some transcendental dreamers admire his poems, because they 
say they find there their favorite belief, in spite of certain 
other portions, which could, by no possibility, be wrested in 
that way.* This is much to be regretted; though it does 
seem the height of unfairness, to persist in affixing to any 
compositions an undesigned and an unreal signification. 

Notwithstanding, however, all objections that can possibly 
be raised, we still repeat, that there is no English poet whose 
influence on the mind is more beneficial or more lasting. 
There is always hope of that youth who takes kindly to 
Wordsworth. He cannot be wholly sensualized. There are 
affinities in that soul for much that is good and lovely ; and, 
8 increase, the better element will be likely to outgrow 
and overtop the evil. 

The passion for Byron, and that class of poets, is very apt 
to seize every wholly or half-educated person, at the age of 
from fifteen to twenty. Indeed, some would go so far as to 
make this a kind of necessary evil; the consolation being, 
that the victims will outgrow it, by the age of twenty-five or 
thirty. This, however, is quite too light a view of the mat- 
ter ; for incalculable evil may be done to the whole moral 
nature of the subject in the time that the fit is on him. One 
thing is true, however ; the fact, namely, that the influence of 
a highly passionate poet does die away at length; sometimes 
indeed after creating a taste for worse and more degrading 

leasures. But the quiet and pure attractiveness of one like 
ordsworth increases with our years. He who sees some of 
our author’s excellence at twenty, will find his admiration 
deepened at thirty and at forty ; and this Poet’s volumes will 
be the choice companions of declining age. 

It must be looked upon as an excellent thing for Words- 
worth’s American reputation, that, whilst the productions of 
most other English writers, in the absence of an international 
copyright law, are left to the tender mercy of publishers, who 
issue mutilated and hastily prepared editions, quite unworthy 
of the authors, he has had the good fortune to appear under 
the careful editorship of one who so thoroughly appreciates 
his poetry as Prof. Henry Reed, of Philadelphia. The previ- 
ous poor and imperfect editions of Wordsworth here, were at 
once completely superseded by the full and elegant volume 
prepared by that gentleman, and first issued in 1837. A copy 








* See, for instance, that distinct reference to “ grace divine,” which occurs in the 
second of the Evening Voluntaries, p. 426. 
VOL. IV.—wNO. I. 24 
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of the book having been sent to the Poet, he returned this cor- 
dial and grateful reply to his American editor :—*I shall now 
hasten to notice the edition which you have superintended of 
my Poems. This I can do with much pleasure, as the book, 
wlieh has been shown to several persons of taste, Mr. Rogers 
in particular, is allowed to be far the handsomest specimen of 
print in double column which they have seen. Allow me to 
thank you for the pains you have bestowed upon the work. 
Do not apprehend that any difference in our several arrange- 
ments of the poems can be of much importance ; you appear 
to understand me far too well for that to be possible.” 

The skill and judgment displayed in the superintendence of 
that edition, have now again, in their fuller maturity, been 
called out in editing the volume whose title stands at the head 
of this article. The Prelude, and all other poems which have 
appeared since 1837, are now added to the contents of the 
former volume. A new Preface, and a short biography of the 
Poet, are embraced also in this edition, which is embellished 
with an engraving of the author, from Chantrey’s bust, and a 
view of his home at Rydal Mount. Altogether, it is the best 
edition now to be procured; and we rejoice to think that an 
American Churchman has been permitted to offer so beautiful 
a tribute to the memory of Wordsworth. 

The intercourse between the Poet and his American editor 
did not end with the warm acknowledgment above quoted. A 
firm and real friendship grew up, which was honorable alike 
to both, and it continued unbroken till death severed the con- 
nection. The late Mr. Inman, the American artist, being on 
a visit to England, in 1844, Mr. Reed took that opportunity to 
secure an original portrait of his venerable friend, which is 
now at Philadelphia, in possession of the owner. This picture 
was thought, by Wordsworth and his friends, to be perhaps 
the best likeness out of a great number that were taken by 
various artists. A copy of this, presented to Mrs. Words- 
worth, hung for several years in the Poet’s study, at Rydal 
Mount, and was greatly valued by all the family. Although 
Prof. Reed was never able to accept Wordsworth’s repeated 
invitations to visit him in England, a letter of introduction 
from him always secured for an American a cordial welcome. 
A biography of the Poet is now in preparation, by his nephew, 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster, who 
has requested Mr. Reed to superintend the American edition. 
Such literary intercourse as this tends greatly to draw togeth- 
er America and England. Wordsworth always valued his 
reputation here, and was pleased to know that on this side of 
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the Atlantic there were not a few who could enter feelingly 
into those high aims to which his life was consecrated. 

Yet, even now, the disciples of Wordsworth in America are 
rather a school and a class, than the great majority of our ed- 
ucated men. But, as time rolls on, the number of his admi- 
rers must increase here as it has done in England, and it will 
be a good omen when we see more copies of his writings dis- 
posed of in our bookstores. 

If the suggestions here made shall have the effect of callin 
the attention of even one thoughtful individual to the carefu 
study of Wordsworth’s poetry, we shall not regret our pains 
in the writing of this article. And, if most of our readers do 
not yet feel prepared for such a literary undertaking, we would 
beg them at least to remember the great truth which all our 
remarks have been designed to illustrate :—namely, the vast 
influence of popular poetry, for good or for evil, on the char- 
acter of all, but chiefly of the young; and the importance of 
selecting, as a guide, one whose aim is pure and elevating, and 
who is without exception, not only in his language, but in the 
general tone and spirit of his works. 
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Art. Il—THE Rev. SAMUEL FARMAR JARVIS, D. D., LL. D. 


In separating the name of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis from our 
ordinary Obituary list, and in devoting a few pages in this 
place to his reminiscences, we do not propose to attempt an 
adequate tribute to his memory. Such a work should be en- 
trusted to one better qualified than we can be, to give a faith- 
ful sketch of his character. And such a pen we would have 
enlisted, did we not know that materials for his full and com- 
plete biography, are in the hands of one who is every way 
qualified for such a service; who was admitted to that unre- 
strained intimacy with his thoughts, feelings, and opinions, 
which renders it scarcely possible that he should be mistaken ; 
who received his entire and unbroken confidence ; and who 
will, we doubt not, speak plainly and faithfully of those things 
which the Church will wish to know of him whom she has 
long honored in life, and whom she now mourns in death. 

All that we now propose is, to group together a few of the 
leading facts of his life, and to sketch and preserve some of the 
more prominent features of his character. Such a tribute, 
the readers of the Church Review will, we trust, be not un- 
willing to receive, even though our labor of love be but im- 
perfectly performed. 

Samuel Farmar Jarvis was born at Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, Jan. 20, 1787. He was the youngest child and only son 
of the Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D. D., then Rector of the Par- 
ish of Christ Church, Middletown, and who in the year 1797 
was consecrated the second Bishop of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut. He derived his name Samuel, from his grandfather, 
Samuel Jarvis, who was of Puritan origin, but who conformed 
to the Church about the year 1737. Dr. Jarvis, therefore, like 
Seabury, and Johnson, and Mansfield, and Leaming, and 
Chandler, and Beach, and others of the earlier Clergy who 
have adorned the Church in Connecticut, was of Puritan 
blood. His studies were pursued at first under the immedi- 
ate direction of his father ; but in 1798, when his son was at 
the age of eleven years, Bishop Jarvis removed to Cheshire for 
the purpose of placing him under the instruction of that ac- 
curate scholar, the Rev. Dr. John Bowden. Dr. Bowden 
having — the charge of the Academy, Bishop Jarvis 
removed to New Haven, and entered his son at Yale College, 
in 1802, as a member of the Sophomore Class. The following 
conversation then passed between Bishop Jarvis and Dr. 
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Dwight, at that time President of the College. “I shall expect 
my son to attend Church.” “Certainly! It is his right. Only he 
will be obliged constantly to ask leave.” “If itis his right, he 
ought not to ask leave.” “Oh that is a measure of precau- 
tion. Young gentlemen might make their exemption, a pre- 
text to attend no public worship.” ‘“ Whenever you detect 
my son in a lie, it will be time enough to distrust him. If he 
enters the College, I must insist upon his asking no leave to 

oto Church.” The point was yielded on the part of Dr, 

wight. Though among the youngest members of his class, 
he sustained a high character as a scholar, and won the re- 
spect of his instructors by his correct and gentlemanly de- 
portment. He graduated with honor in the year 1805. 
The College, at that time, numbered among its students sev- 
eral who have since filled an important place in the history 
of the Church and of their country. John C. Calhoun, recent- 
ly deceased : Christopher E. Gadsden, now Bishop of South 
Carolina; Samuel Church, Chief Justice of Connecticut ; 
Thomas S. Grimke, names well known to most of our read- 
ers, were among his contemporaries at College. At the age of 
twenty-three, he was ordained Deacon at New Haven, by his 
Rt. Rev. Father, March 18, 1810; and on the 5th of April, 
in the following year, he was, at the same place and by the 
same Prelate, advanced to the order of the Priesthood. 

On the 22d of March in that year, 1811, he took charge of 
St. Michael’s Church, Bloomingdale, in the Diocese of New 
York ; and in 1813 became Rector of St. James’ Church, 
New York City, the Rectorship of which associate Parishes 
he held until May, 1819, a period in all of more than eight 
years. At this period, the General Theological Seminary had 
recently been established in New York City, and Dr. fesvip 
became Professor of Biblical Learning in that new Institution. 
This post he occupied but a short time. But those who sat 
under his instructions at that day, still bear lively witness to 
his ripe scholarship, his entire devotion to the duties of his 
profession, his warm sympathies with his pupils, the dignity and 
gracefulness of manners which marked his intercourse with 
all; and which, we may add, he never laid aside, but carried 
with him to the close of his life. 

In 1820 he was elected the first Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to which city he immediately removed, 
and continued the Rector of that Parish until 1826, a space 
of six years. That was the transition period of cpa 
tionalism in Massachusetts ; the period when nominal ortho- 
doxy openly declared for Socinianism; when the contro- 
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versies of Woods, and Ware, and Channing, disclosed the 
astounding fact that a large proportion of the richest and most 
respectable Congregational Parishes in Boston and vicinity, 
had already passed over the bounds of orthodoxy, into an 
open and iter denial of the Divinity of Christ, the native 
depravity of man, and the doctrine of the Atonement. It 
need not be said, that Dr. Jarvis was not a listless spectator 
of what was passing around him. We do not find him ming- 
ling in the strife of the controversy. Much less did he, by 
his silence, make compromises with what St. Paul denominates 
“damnable heresies.” But believing that the Church is, in 
every age, “the Pillar and Ground of the Truth,” he presented 
her with all her rich provisions and safeguards, as that for 
which good men were earnestly and unconsciously seeking ; 
and the want of which he saw to be the secret of those mel- 
ancholy ruins upon which men were gazing with consterna- 
tion. And we may add, that that same line of conduct is, 
beyond question, the bounden duty and the true policy of the 
Church at the present day. And so it is proving itself, in the 
history of Parishes and of Dioceses. Truth, when its issues 
are so momentous as in the questions now agitated, is, and 
must be, exclusive, bold, aggressive. Treachery may pass for 
prudence, and shallow bigotry claim the blessing promised 
only “for righteousness’ sake ;” but the path of duty demands 
high moral courage, a martyr’s firmness united with consum- 
mate wisdom. The Saviour of the world is being crucified 
afresh, while a spurious and careless liberalism is feeding on 
the heart of the Church. 

Nor did Dr. Jarvis, in his sphere, labor in vain. As one 
illustration of this, among several which have fallen under 
our notice, we may mention, that at the last interview which 
we were permitted to have with him in this world, he related, 
with great satisfaction, having recently met in a distant part 
of the country, a stranger now occupying an important posi- 
tion in society, who came forward and with much emotion 
volunteered a return of gratitude to Dr. Jarvis, for having, at 
the period of which we are speaking, guided the wanderi 
steps of a bewildered and anxious inquirer into the old an 
peaceful paths of the Church. 

In the year 1826 he resigned the charge of St. Paul’s and em- 
barked for Europe, with a view of qualifying himself more 
perfectly for works which he had projected for the benefit of 
the Church. During the nine years of his absence, he visited 
all the important libraries of Europe, and became acquainted 
with the most celebrated scholars of the day; with several of 
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whom he kept up a correspondence to the close of his life. 
His long and close familiarity with the state of things in Eu- 
rope at that period, the intentness with which he kept his eye 
fastened upon every important movement in the religious world, 
his facility in the use of the written and spoken languages of 
the Continent, and his free and almost unreserved intercourse 
with various classes of Romanists, clergy and laity, rendered 
him, we believe, better informed as to the condition of Modern 
Christianity in Europe, than any other American living. Six 
of the nine years of his absence were passed in Italy; and 
should his journal of that period ever be published, it will, we 
—. disclose some features of Popery of startling interest. 

is tenacious memory was richly stored with facts which 
came under his own observation, the relation of which, with 
his careful regard for places, persons, and dates, has often been 
a rich entertainment to his friends. 

He returned from Europe in 1835, and established himself 
at Hartford, Connecticut, as Professor of Oriental Literature 
in Washington (now Trinity) College; to which office he 
had been already appointed, and of which Institution the 
Bishop of the Diocese was then President. This position he 
occupied but two years, when, in 1837, he was elected Rector 
of Christ Parish, in his native city. 

The engrossing nature of the duties, already imposed upon 
him by the Church, as her Historiographer, led him to ask 
for an Assistant, and in the early part of 1840, the choice of 
the Rev. John Williams, now President of Trinity College, 
was unanimously confirmed by the Vestry of the Parish. The 
Journal of the Convention of the Diocese for 1842, reports his 
resignation of the Rectorship of his Parish at Easter of that 

ear. His own report to the Bishop says: “ The Parish being 
in this prosperous condition and in perfect harmony, the Rector, 
oppressed by domestic calamities, and fearful that some unto- 
ward event might renew the ore existing in 1838 and 
1839, determined to resign his Pastoral charge.” The num- 
ber of persons admitted, anew, to Communion from 1837 to 
1842, was eighty. , 

The “ domestic calamity” to which he himself thus publicly 
alludes, is one, the nature and character of which, is known 
throughout the Church ; and we have no occasion here to re- 
peat its painful details. It was enough to have broken the 
energies and crushed the spirit of any ordinary man, or 
Christian. And yet, the present writer feels it due to the 
memory of the deceased, to say, that he (the writer) at that 
time sustained an intimate relation to the Chairman of the 
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Committee, before whom the whole case was thoroughly in- 
vestigated—a gentleman characterized by a high sense of hon- 
or and unimpeachable integrity—and he recollects distinctly 
hearing that gentleman subsequently declare, that he had never 
known a public man pass through such an ordeal so completely 
unscathed. The Christian fortitude, the gentlemanly delicacy, 
the high moral bearing, with which Dr. Jarvis demeaned him- 
self through those painful scenes, stung, as his sensitive nature 
was, to the heart, by irreparable injuries, and subject as he 
must have felt himself to be to imputations, cast not upon him- 
self only, but upon that which he regarded still more, the 
Church of Christ, called forth from numerous sources renewed 
assurances of increased respect, and of undiminished confi- 
dence. We know that he went down to his grave, with no 
feelings but those of forgiveness, the brightest, perhaps, of those 
Christian graces which shone so resplendently in the last hours 
of his life. 

Dr. Jarvis, soon after his return from Europe, began to ma- 
ture and carry into execution a project for which he had long 
been qualifying himself, and one worthy of his noblest energies 
and profound scholarship. It was to prepare a thorough and 
complete History of the Church, from its first institution to the 
present day. The General Convention of 1838 expressed its 
appreciation of the importance of the undertaking, and hon- 
ored him with the appointment of Historiographer of the 
Church. This measure, which originated in the House of 
Bishops, and was brought forward by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hopkins, of Vermont, was expressed in the following lan- 
guage—“ Resolved, (the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
concurring,) That the Rev. Samuel F’. Jarvis, D. D., LL. D., be 
appointed Historiographer of the Church, with a view to his 
preparing, from the most original sources now extant, a faith- 
ful Ecclesiastical History, reaching from the Apostles’ times, 
to the formation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.” 

The work, thus formally committed to Dr. Jarvis, was one, 
the extent, magnitude, and difficulties of which, it is well nigh 
impossible to appreciate. Dr. Jarvis felt, that in writing the 
History of the Church, two points demanded his first atten- 
tion ; one, to trace the development of the Plan of Redemp- 
tion, previous to the Nativity of Christ ; and then to ascertain 
the exact dates of His Birth, and of His Death. In the largeness 
of view, with which he approached the subject, the first point, 
he saw to be indispensable; the second, vastly important. 
This second point first engaged his attention ; and at the Gen- 
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eral Convention of 1841, he reported, that his Chronological 
Introduction was nearly ready for the press. The disastrous 
monetary condition of the country at that time, delayed its 
nt aT and he finally determined to stereotype it in Eng- 
and, and it appeared simultaneously there, and in this country, 
in 1844. At the General Convention of 1847, he reported his 
second volume of the Series, and the first of the History, to 
be almost completed ; and that Convention, as the precedin 
had done, earnestly commended the work to the attention - 
patronage of the Church. The expense attending the publi- 
cation of so large a work, and his own unwillingness, after so 
many years of unrequited hard labor, to incur further responsi- 
bility, retarded its appearance ; and it was not until the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1850, that he was able to report the work 
as stereotyped and nearly ready for the public. That Conven- 
tion, through a Committee of its Lower House, repeated the 
expression of previous Conventions, and urged again upon the 
Church the importance of sustaining her Historiographer in 
the task to which she had called him. 

We are quite certain that had Dr. Jarvis lived to go on with 
his labors, he would eventually have received that patronage 
and encouragement which his work so richly deserved. Te 
had just reached a point where his efforts would have been 
appreciated, and the resources which he had at command, 
would, beyond question, have supplied a want which is deeply 
felt. Nor, severe as is the disappointment of the Church, that 
the hand of her historian is now palsied in death, do we regret 
that he devoted the ten years of his arduous toil, to the pecul- 
iar field which he had chosen. It is a grand and comprehen- 
sive plan, which some one, in the Providence of God, will come 
forward to complete. Nor can we conceive of a nobler work 
for the Church at the present day ; one more worthy of the 
energies of the Christian scholar ; or more practical in its bear- 
ings, in shaping the education and in giving tone to the teach- 
ing of those who shall rise up hereafter to minister at her altars. 
Meanwhile a tribute of gratitude is due for what Dr. Jarvis 
has already accomplished. Imperfectly as his Chronological 
Computations may be grasped by the mass of readers; and 
even if, in a single particular, there is room for questioning the 
absolute certainty of one of his conclusions ; still, in the judg- 
ment of all true scholars, that volume is the proof and fruit of 
vast erudition, and of amazing industry ; and it will, beyond 
doubt, centuries hence, aid the student in threading the mazes 
of one of the most intricate and difficult of all sciences, Chro- 
nology. We have heard it stated, that when the Chronologi- 
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cal Introduction first appeared in England, at a public dinner 
at Oxford, this new American publication became the subject 
of conversation ; and the question was asked, “ who shall ex- 
amine it in one of the periodicals of the day?” The answer 
was given by one who had already been studying its pages, 
“there are but two men in England who are capable of re- 
viewing it.” His second volume has already been examined 
in our previous number ; and the general testimony, as far as 
we know, is, that it is worthy to be handed down to the Church 
of the future, as the crowning labor of him whom the Church 
of the present day chose as her Historiographer. 

In the Diocese of Connecticut, with which Dr. Jarvis has, 
since the year 1835, been connected, he has occupied those 
posts of honor and of influence which were due to his learn- 
ing and character. Besides his positions, as Trustee of Trini- 
ty College and of the General Theological Seminary, and as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
he was also at once elected a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, to which he has annually been reélected, 
and of which he was Secretary to the close of his life. He 
was also elected a delegate to the General Conventions of 
1844, 1847, and 1850; in the two last of which he was placed 
in the honorable and important position of Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Canons; a station universally conce- 
ded to him by the general sentiment of the Church. In his 
own Diocese his loss will be seriously felt. In Diocesan legis- 
lation his influence has always been an element of permanence 
and stability, a guarantee against hasty and needless change ; 
a kind of living memorial, a speaking representative of that 
Church which is not the creature of a day, but which, founded 
by Christ, has a life, a power, an authority, a law of her own; 
which has a past, as well as a present, and a future history. And 
in a day like the present, when the foundations of old Insti- 
tutions are tottering, when loyalty has become another name 
for superstition, and change passes for reform, we mourn the 
death of such a man as Dr. Jarvis, as of one, whom the 
Church, and the world, can, to the eye of sense, but ill afford 
to spare. 

There was another important department of labor, in which 
the services of the deceased have not been very generally 
known. During the last thirteen years of his life, or ever 
since his final removal to Middletown, he has been almost 
constantly engaged in instructing Candidates for the Christian 
Ministry. For this work he had a particular fondness, as he 
also had rare qualifications. No inconsiderable number of 
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men are now serving at our altars, whose theological educa- 
tion was conducted under his personal direction; and his 
sudden death will, as we know, throw a cloud over the antici- 
pations of others in this respect. Those who have been his 
pupils, will, we are sure, without an exception, carry with 
them through life, not only a deep reverence for his character, 
but a gratetul recollection of his gentle benignity of manners ; 
his sympathy in all their doubts and difficulties as learners ; 
his vast and varied attainments in every thing which belongs 
to the Christian scholar; and his earnest consecration of 
every gift to Christ, the Great Head of the Church. 

It will appear, from what has already been said, that Dr. 
Jarvis was a man of untiring industry. Besides his larger 
works, in 1821 he published his Massachusetts Convention Ser- 
mon on Regeneration, with Notes, a pamphlet of 70 pages. In 
1837, he published a Sermon on Christian Unity, preached be- 
fore the Board of Missions at New York, which, with the 
copious notes, forms a pamphlet of fifty pages. In 1843, he 
published his Sermons on Prophecy, forming a volume of nearly 
200 pages, evincing great research, and scattering to the winds 
those perversions of prophecy, with which ignorant and vision- 
ary men at that day were misguiding the public. In 1843 he 
also edited the Rev. Dr. Horne’s admirable and unanswerable 
work on Mariolatry, enriching it with valuable original matter. 

In the same year, he published his address to the Members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, “ No Union with Rome,” 
a pamphlet of 44 pages, which, for several reasons, we should 
like to see scattered far and wide at the present day. 

In 1846 he prepared and preached his Sermon before the 
Connecticut Convention, on the “Colonies of Heaven,” ap- 
pending to it some learned and pertinent Notes. 

In 1847, he wrote his “ Reply to Doctor Milner’s End of 
Religious Controversy,” a volume of over 250 pages, and one 
which deserves to be most carefully read and studied. 

Besides these and other publications, he has been a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the Church Review. The leading 
articles in the second, third, and fourth Numbers of the first 
Volume, in review of “Kenrick on the Primacy,” were from 
his pen, and have been since appealed to as of high authority 
in the Romish Controversy. The elaborate paper on Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, in the first Number of the third Volume, was 
also his contribution. Indeed, with the whole subject of 
Egyptian Antiquities he was probably more familiar than any 
other man in the country; and he has left in Manuscript a 
large amount of matter, which, if ever published, will enhance 
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his reputation as a ooo Oriental Scholar. In this con- 
nection we may add, that Dr. Jarvis was among the very first 
rsons consulted, in the establishment of the Church Review. 

e gave to the comprehensive character of the plan, his 
warm approbation, and promised to the enterprise his own 

kt pe ai lg Nor from that day until his death, did 

e ever hesitate to turn aside from his special labors to enrich 
its pages with his own contributions. 

It will appear from the above list of publications, that Dr. 
Jarvis was a man of varied learning. But the extent of his 
resources has never been known to the Church at large. Soon 
after his first return from Europe, he delivered a public Lec- 
ture on Botany ; and a fine scholar who was present remark- 
ed, that one would infer from his Lecture, that Dr. Jarvis 
had made the science of Botany the study of his life. He 
was also a connoisseur in the fine arts; and had enriched his 
spacious library with paintings—beautiful specimens of the 
works of the old masters. 

Dr. Jarvis was a man of method. He lived by method. 
He studied by method. He thought by method. He talked 
by method. He wrote by method. He eat, drank, and slept 
by method. He prayed by method. We might almost say 
he felt by method. No one can have spent much time in his 
society, have studied his writings, or heard him in public de- 
bate, without noticing with what systematic order his mind 
habitually moved. Life, with him, was no hap-hazard thing, 
to be passed in a hap-hazard way ; but was full of earnest re- 
alities ; and whatever was worth doing at all, was worth doing 
well. Hence, he might have seemed to some an impracticable 
man ; whereas he had only learned more thoroughly than most 
men to reduce the whole fam sev of life to a well-defined sys- 


. tem. Nor did this trait of character, prominent as it was, 


ever bear a stiff, angular, or ungracious aspect. Accustomed 
to the weary plodding of the hard student, trained to the pre- 
cision and accuracy of the thorough scholar, he was yet at 
all times, and under all circumstances, the courteous, accom- 
plished gentleman. The trait of character, to which we have 
alluded, while it was the secret of his vast intellectual attain- 
ments, at the same time, enabled him to have his resources 


‘always atcommand. Every thing within his reach was ar- 


-— * and laid aside ready for immediate use. 

e have already glanced at some prominent facts in the life 

of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis. There were also some marked features 

in his character, which deserve a passing notice in these pages. 
Dr. Jarvis was a Churchman. We do not mean by this 
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that he put the Church in the place of Christ. It was rather 
the Method, the Means, of approaching Him, Whom faith im- 
mediately embraces. We do not know that he called himself 
a High Churchman, or a Low Churchman. We doubt if he 
recognized any true ground for such a distinction. He was 
an honest Churchman. He believed that Christ, and not man, 
instituted the Church; appointed within it certain positive 
ordinances ; and enjoined certain positive duties; that He 
gave commission and authority to His Inspired Apostles, to 
plant that Church in all the world, and promised to be with it 
till the end of time. He did not hesitate to speak of, and to 
love, an Institution of which the Holy Scriptures are full, and 
the foundations of which Christ laid in His own Blood. We 
doubt if he at all comprehended that loose, undefined, and yet 
popular notion, that Christ established @ Church, but no par- 
ticular Church ; that He appointed a Ministry, but no partic- 
ular Ministry ; that he commanded a Covenant, but no par- 
ticular Covenant. For he saw that such a notion must neces- 
sarily tend, as it has always done, and is now dving, to blot 
out, not only the Ministry, and the Sacraments, but the Writ- 
ten Word ; and to undermine the foundation of every thing 
like distinctive Christianity, and to have its end, where it 
has its true source, in naked Deism. Christ’s pattern, as com- 
mitted to His Inspired Apostles, was, with him, the only true 
pattern. Hence he did not Jook upon the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this country as a mere sect among sects, in 
some things better, and in some things worse than other sects ; 
making it evident by his conduct that his sympathies were far 
more with those without, than those within her pale. On the 
contrary, he firmly believed that that Branch of the Church, 
of which he was a member and a Minister, possesses all the 
essential marks ofa true Church; and constitutes an integral 
part of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church of 
Christ.. Her Creeds, her Ministry, her Sacraments, her Doc- 
trines, her Worship, all set clearly forth, in his view, that In- 
stitution of which Christ, and Christ alone, was the Author. 
Conformity to that Church, in heart and life, in feeling, sym- 
pathy and affection, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
was, with him a bounden duty, from which he never allowed 
himself to swerve. 

And here we may add, that it is this same firm, whole-heart- 
ed consistency of profession, which has ever marked the char- 
acter of the Church in Connecticut, which is now bearing its 
legitimate fruits. She has known no extremes ; she has sought 
no sympathies with Rome, or with Geneva. And yet amid a 
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population comparatively stationary in numbers, exposed for 
a half century in the very heart of a vigorous and unrelenting 
opposition, she stands forth to-day, one of the fairest, most 
fruitful, and promising portions of our American Zion. Nay, 
the very men who in times past signalized themselves in heap- 
ing obloquy upon the Church, taunting her for her exclusive- 
ness,are now heard acknowledging that she opposes, like a wall 
of fire, heresies before which they are shrinking back in con- 
sternation and dismay ; and are thanking God that “ He has 
raised up an Episcopal Church in old Connecticut.” Verily 
“their rock is not as our rock, our enemies themselves being 


judges.” 

r. Jarvis entertained a profound conviction of the gross 
corruptions existing in the Romish Church; of the grievous 
departures in that Church from the Faith and Discipline of 
Primitive times. He was never heard uttering the low badi- 
nage, in which superficial haters of popery so often indulge 
themselves ; but we never yet met the man whose whole soul 
was more thoroughly and deeply impressed with the fact of 
the awful defection of that whole system from the Faith and 
Order of the Gospel. Nor shall we ever forget the expressions 
of surprise and astonishment, at the apostacy from the Church 
of some who had once shared his confidence. There are 
chapters in the history of the past few years, which perhaps 
will never be written; but we venture the assertion—and we 
do it upon our own responsibility—that*if the full correspond- 
ence of Dr. Jarvis—which is in trustworthy hands—shall 
ever be published, it will hold up before the Church and the 
world, one, at least, of those apostates, in an attitude not alto- 
gether enviable; one, now imprecating the curses of Heaven 
upon the Church of his Baptism, upon her members, her minis- 
ters, and her holy functions ; yea upon that sacred priesthood 
with which he himself was once solemnly invested. We use 
this language deliberately ; and there are those living who will 
not need an interpreter. 

Dr. Jarvis had thoroughly studied the Romish Controversy. 
He was familiar with the writings of the Fathers, and with the 
decisions of the early Councils; he had traced, step by step, 
the gradual progress of Rome in her work of corrupting the 
Faith and changing the Discipline of the Church, and in her 
bold usurpation of all power, temporal and spiritual ; he had 
marked her downward course as she went on, perverting and 
hiding from her people the Written Word ; forging Decrees 
and Canons of Councils, in order to enforce her corruptions 
and impositions on the conscience of her members, and that 
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too, on pain of damnation ; propounding new Articles of Faith ; 
and then tying a mill-stone about her own neck by her fatal 
doctrine of infallibility ; and at last, attempting to escape from 
what she began to feel were the barefaced inconsistencies of 
her position - the newly discovered infidel doctrine of de- 
velopment. Nor were his views of the Romish system drawn 
altogether from the study of her acknowledged standards, and 
the writings of her approved doctors. For many years he 
was a close observer of the practical workings of popery in its 
own chosen field, and where it has been left to bear its own 
legitimate fruits. And he has published to the world what he 
witnessed of its gross idolatries, its silly and disgusting pue- 
rilities, and its shocking impieties. The writings of no one 
Christian scholar of the age, present a more irretragable argu- 
ment against every phase and feature of popery ; and as such 
they ought to be commended to public attention. 

Dr. Jarvis was strongly and earnestly Protestant. While 
he was in the habit of taking bearings, and measuring dis- 
tances, from the Meridian designated in the great Chart of 
our Salvation, yet he received, most cordially and religiously, 
the definitions of the Faith, and the protestations against 
Romish errors, which were authoritatively set forth by the 
English Church at the Reformation. In this respect, the views 
of Dr. Jarvis deserve more than the passing notice which we 
are able to give them. The English Reformation, with him, 
had no need to be spoken of in terms of apology. He saw in 
it, a Providential interposition for restoring the Church, by 
competent authority, to her primitive order, simplicity, and 
purity. The Thirty-Nine Articles, he admitted in no non- 
natural sense ; but saw in them, one and all, the testimony 
of a Catholic Church against anti-Catholic errors and corrup- 
tions. The following is a specimen of his language ; and it 
ought to shame into silence those superficial verdants, who, 
having become wiser than their fathers, are laying waste the 
heritage of God, and shocking the moral sense of the Church 
by their medieval superstitions. “The Articles have, by some, 
been called only Articles of peace ; but they are much more. 
Drawn up with wonderful precision, exhibiting a consummate 
knowledge of Catholic antiquity, and a most acute and practical 
skill in the subtleties of scholastic theology, we know not whe- 
ther most to admire their learning, acumen, or moderation. 
They neutralize and render harmless every extravagance of 
opinion. (The italics are his.) In the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and in the Scottish Episcopal Communion, 
no man can be admitted to Orders who does not, with all the 
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solemnities of an oath, profess to receive them heartily and 
sincerely. Inthe United States the adoption of them was 
delayed till the year 1801; not on account of any repugnance 
to the doctrine they contained, for almost all of the then exist- 
ing Bishops and Clergy had expressly subscribed them ; but on 
account of the extreme caution to used in their revision, 
and the fear of innovation. But after they were established, 
and constituted a component part of the doctrine of the 
Church, by Article VIII of the Constitution, they became also 
by Article VII, a component part of those doctrines to which 
every candidate for Holy Orders solemnly engages to conform. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, the candidate for Orders 
is required to subscribe two distinct declarations ; one of con- 
formity to the Book of Common Prayer, the other of assent to 
the Articles. In the United States he is required to subscribe 
one declaration, embracing the whole. Whether he subscribe 
one or two declarations, makes no difference before the tribu- 
nal of conscience.” —(“ No Union with Rome,” p. 12.) 

Such a testimony to the Protestant character of the Church, 
full and explicit as it is, we have thought it due to the memory 
of Dr. Jarvis at the present day to repeat. Not for his own 
sake; but to show how far he was from those two opposite 
classes of dreamers, in our own and the English Church, who, 
alike, sow the seeds of disloyalty, by pretending that the 
Church was reformed too much, or was not reformed enough. 

In paying this heartfelt tribute to the memory of the deceas- 
ed, due, we trust, from one who was honored with a place in 
his friendship, and prompted also by the recollection of affec- 
tionate kindnesses, never to be forgotten, we would not be 
understood as endorsing every opinion which the venerated 
subject of our notice may have publicly expressed. On some 
important points, we have been constrained to doubt, or to 
differ. But they are points not essential in the faith of 
Christ ; and on which, differences of opinion, he himself would 
have been the last to disallow. His own chosen motto was, 
“Tn necessariis, unitas ; in dubiis, libertas; in omnibus, cari- 
tas.” But we can truly say, that we have never known him 
to entertain an opinion, which was the creature of mere fancy, 
or caprice ; or one, which was not the result of careful delib- 
eration, and the legitimate consequence of certain definite 
positions. 

The deceased was so well known in the Church, that we 
shall be pardoned in not attempting a very minute personal 
description. A stranger’s eye would have rested on him 
in almost any assembly. Of commanding appearance ; courtly 
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and graceful in his manners; ever attentive to the courtesies 
of life ; sensitive to what is due in society to time, and place, 
and circumstance ; accessible to all who might with any pro- 
priety approach him, or to whom he might be of service; of 
strong and generous sympathies ; and endowed with conver- 
sational talents of no common order; he was a man whose 
friends warmly loved, and truly revered him. 

It remains only to speak of Dr. Jarvis in his religious char- 
acter. And here we shali be brief, as the portrait which will 
be drawn by another hand, will leave nothing under this head 
to be desired ; and will present an illustration of some features 
of Christian character, which will command attention. He 
was emphatically a sincere Christian. Sincerity and honesty 
were prominent traits in his religious character. There was 
in him nothing of mere pretense, or artifice, or show. Things 
divine, became in his mind awful realities. The Christian 
system, with all its institutions, and promises, and prospects, 
and influences, was not an ideality ; it had to him a positive 
and real existence ; and he yielded up his whole heart and 
mind to the reception of that system, with no ordinary devo- 
tion, but with entire confidence, with the deepest veneration, 
and the most willing obedience. Here, he derived his motives 
to action in the various duties to which, in the providence 
of God, he was called. And here, too, he found support to 
cheer and sustain him, in the severe afflictions with which he 
was visited. As a minister of Christ, and in the quiet and 
humble duties of the parish priest, he was ever earnest and 
conscientious. And when the call of the Church had laid 
upon him a work which demanded all his energies, still he 
never lost sight of his commission as Christ’s Ambassador, 
which he felt he had no right to lay aside ; and year after year, 
in storm and sunshine, often on foot, and at great personal 
inconvenience, did he, as long as his health permitted, seek 
out, in destitute places, Christ’s scattered sheep, and gather 
them together in some humble fold, that he might feed them 
with the bread and water of life. 

The bitter cup which he had been called to drink so deeply, 
was not lost upon him ; and it will be seen at last, we doubt 
not, to have been one of those mysterious, yet merciful instru- 
mentalities, by which God sometimes disciplines human hearts 
on earth, for a higher and more exalted sphere of honor and 
dignity in the future world. We see now but in part. And 
as Dr. Jarvis approached the close of lile’s journey, the mys- 
tery of his trials began to be solved. Faith became to him 
the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
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not seen. Rarely has the chamber of the dying Christian 
witnessed such reality and power in our most holy religion, to 
bear above the world, and to impart fresh foretastes of future 
joys. But that record we leave to be given, so far as it may 
be, by another pen. We may add, that of the religious works, 
besides the Bible and Prayer Book, which were satan as the 

uide and solace of his heart, he selected “Scorr’s CurisTIan 

1rE:” a work which, in our judgment, for its comprehen- 
sive and manly grasp of truth; its rare and happy union of 
the doctrinal and the practical, the objective and the subjec- 
tive in religion ; its clear appreciation of the Church, and of the 
infinite fullness of Curist, and Curist atone, in the Church; 
its warm and chastened fervor ; its massive learning, and its 
child-like simplicity ; has no superior, and few equals in the 
English language. We know of no work which more correctly 

resents the whole system of Revelation, as held and taught 
> our branch of the Church. And it is a rare tribute to its 
worth, that the well-stored mind of Dr. Jarvis should at last 
have turned to this, as best meeting his wants in his closing 
hours. 

From what has already been said, it is evident that “a great 
man is fallen in Israel ;” one who is worthy to occupy, in the 
history of our own American Church, a prominent place on 
the list of her great and good men, who have done her faithful 
service in their laborious and well spent lives, and have hon- 
ored her by their triumphant deaths. The names of Raven- 
scroft, and Hobart, and Johnson, and Bowden, and Moore, 
and White, and Griswold, and Milnor, and Jarvis, names rep- 
resenting different shades of opinion, and types of character, 
may yet all be associated together, as both the legitimate fruit 
and the ornament of our own fair American Zion. Nor will 
we stop to ask, which star shines brightest in a constellation 
resplendent with separate and distinct beauties; but would 
rather be incited to a more fervent charity, a more perfect 
obedience, and a stronger faith in that system of grace which 
is thus moulding, in the Church below, the noblest intellects of 
earth for the worship and services of the Church above. 
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Arr. III—THE PURITAN CHURCH. 


Havine given some account of the political institutions 
reared by alla in the home of its adoption, we now 
propose to consider as briefly as we may, the true character 
of its great coérdinate work, the Puritan Church. Religion 
is the aromatic which preserves science from corruption, the 
science of politics, as well as all other sciences ; and perhaps 
the real condition of any national religion may be guessed by 
the moral aspect of the State which shelters it. Judging the 
Puritan Church of Massachusetts-Bay by this standard, we 
are unable, in general, to assign ita high character. Either it 
was too weak to exert a wholesome influence in the Common- 
wealth, or the influence it exerted was not such as to form a 
true Christian state. Those of our readers who have follow- 
ed us in our previous discussions of Puritanism, may have 
been enabled to form a tolerably correct opinion upon this 
subject. However this may be, whether the Church was the 
menial servant of the Commonwealth, or the Commonwealth 
was the supple tool of the Church, are questions which we do 
not find proposed, much less answered, by Puritan historians, 
but which every intelligent Churchman of New England 
should know for himself. He need not turn over the brilliant 
pages of Bancroft, or lose himself amidst the chaotic com- 
mon-place of Grahame, in the absurd expectation of arriving 
at the truth. He will be entertained, or wearied, according as 
he reads the happy fiction of the one, or yawns over the stupid 
inventions of the other; but more he will not be. To solve 
such problems as these, he must turn his back alike upon the 
oracles of school-committees and meeting-houses, and with 
an unbiased mind resolutely search out the truth. 

Melius est petere fontes, quam sectare rivulos. 

It is to aid such inquiries as these, that these articles are 
written. Our aim is not ambitious. We aspire to guide, but 
not to govern ; to direct without presumption, and to enlighten 
without offense. 

The fundamental principle of Independency is, that any 
number of persons, not less than seven, professing Christian- 
ity, and voluntarily associating together, are a complete 
Church, having no superior but Christ, and equal to any ec- 
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clesiastical act.* This magic number of seven, is drawn by 
some mysterious process of divination from the Acts of the 
Apostles, and serves, by a miraculous efficacy, to dispel the 
mists of ignorance and of prejudice, and to confer, instead 
thereof, the graces of piety, and the powers of Apostleship. 
Thus seven can do as much as a million, but six are as pow- 
erless as one. In seven persons may lie the power of ordain- 
ing ministers, of expounding the Scriptures, of framing cove- 
nants, and, in short, of representing, in all its fulness and com- 
pleteness, a true Christian church. And as this family, either 
great or small, whether composed of the wise or the foolish, 
whether enlightened by knowledge, or debased by fanaticism, 
has no superior but Christ, so it may frame its own creeds, 
promulgate its own articles of faith, and smile or frown ac- 
cording to its humor, upon the grave decrees of ecclesiastical 
synods. 

Pure Independency was despised by the colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay, as being a system of disorganization. Had 
they adopted, without any qualifications, the principles of 
Brownism, they would have stultified themselves whenever 
they resorted to persecution as a cure for religious differences. 
Pure Independency could have found no fault with the ravings 
of the Familists, or the blasphemies of the Quakers. Even 
Roman Catholics might have erected their altars in Boston, 
and bowed down before the Host, without the slightest fear of 
molestation, had our fathers maintained the perfect independ- 
ence of every religious family. But this was far from being 
the case. They adopted the doctrines of the Independents, 
and established them by Jaw in the Puritan Commonwealth. 
Thus the law became to the Puritan Church what the Epis- 
copate is to the Church Catholic, and uniformity was enforced 
by the strong arm of the civil power. Episcopacy, “ that 
por choke-weed of Christianity,” it was said, was not of the 

ord’s planting, and, therefore, should be rooted up; and 
though the mitre was not tortured into the liberty-cap, as 
among the Independents, yet the pastoral crook was convert- 
ed into the fasces of the magistrate and sometimes into the 
bayonet of the soldier. In fact, though the stern religionists 
of Massachusetts hated a prelatical, they, at the same time, 
despised a popular church government ; and they encumbered 
the sacred magistracy of their Commonwealth with a variety 
of officers, whose powers and duties were often conflicting and 
ill defined. Thus, “ they had Pastors for teaching, Elders for 
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ruling, and Deacons for distributing.” The ruling-Elder 
might not publicly teach, but he could privately admonish. 
The Deacon might not give out the hymn, but he could hold 
a basin for the alms. a the higher office of the ministry 
was divided between a Pastor and a Teacher ; but where the 
duties of the one ended and of the other began, was never 
satisfactorily understood. 

Moreover, it is to be considered that the Elders, deriving 
their offices from their respective congregations, occupied a 
position which exposed them to the popular caprice. They 
descended from the dignified station of ambassadors of God, 
and became instead, the hired servants of the people. Their 
admission to the high offices they claimed, was by the same 
door as that of constables and selectmen. Thus, in one sense, 
every church member assumed the powers of a Bishop,* and 
while he patiently listened to discourses prolonged to an inter- 
minable degree, judged for himself whether they came fully up 
to the proper orthodox standard. The ground was, that “the 
Lord has so dispensed his gifts, that when the one want, the 
other shall abound both in temporal and spiritual.”t{ The 
reverence paid to the Elders was not to the office, but to the 
man. He could not approach his flock with words of com- 
mand, unless his talents had first led captive the strong wills 
of his sturdy hearers. Resulting from all this, was the curi- 
ous relation between pastor and flock, which has grown up in, 
and is almost the exclusive property of, New England, and 
which, in these latter days, has swelled our books of law re- 
ports. As one congregation had no power over another, nay, 
acknowledged the power of no synods except those of the 
General Court and of public opinion, so the minister whom 
each congregation ordained, had no rights, duties, or office, 
beyond his own people.{ He was an Elder in his own pulpit, 
but out of it was as functionless as any private citizen. It is 
true that this system was afterwards so far modified as to al- 
low occasional ministerial acts to be performed by the Elders 
for neighboring destitute parishes; but the reluctant change 
was owing partly to the extreme inconvenience of the first 
established principle, and partly because Owen, and Goodwin, 
and other influential preachers and writers of the Independent 
School in England, avowed that their belief and practice were 
otherwise.§ In all its essentials, however, the relation between 
pastor and people was a legal contract, and not a divine ordi- 
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nance ; and as there were only two parties to this contract,” 
the Elder and the Parish, so it could not enure to the benefit 
of other Parishes, who were in no wise concerned therein. 

Retaining, therefore, their positions by force of talents, and 
by this alone, the Elders of the Puritan Church were necessa- 
rily the ablest men in the Commonwealth. In this respect 
they differed from the Magistrates, who were indebted for their 
influence partly to their property and family rank. But the 
Elders were dependent upon their own abilities, and we con- 
sequently find that they were haughty and overbearing, and 
possessed of as much influence in the Commonwealth as they 
had in the Church. The pride begot by this continual self- 
dependence, was exhibited sometimes in a remarkable manner. 
For instance, to preach a sermon not composed by the preach- 
er himself, was considered disreputable, if not criminal.* 
Even the Bible was read in public worship, not so much to 
instruct the congregation as to while away the time until every 
one had arrived, so that the sermon might not be interrupted.f 
The pulpit, that tremendous engine of modern rationalism and 
individualism, stood out in the Puritan sanctuary like some 
prodigious idol of fantastic shape, surmounted by its wooden 
canopy, and elevated far up above the highest altar the Cath- 
olic Church had ever reared. Its wide-open, insatiable jaws, 
swallowed up altar, priest, and sacrifice ; and those who came 
up to its Temples two centuries ago, paid it an homage which 
may have been equalled in these latter days, but which has 
never been excelled. We may readily conceive that the 
“itching ears” which had been pampered by the proudest in- 
tellects of Puritanism, were proportionably arrogant in their 
demands, and that no ordinary capacity, clothed however it 
might have been in the shining armor of Christian virtues, 
could have sufficed to marshal the ranks of the Puritan Church. 
The office of the Elder was local and not intrinsical ; it was 
the creation of man, and not the gift of God. 

Yet the Elders were sufferers in an important particular, by 
reason of their novel relation to their parishes. They were 
scholars and gentlemen; and at home, whether as Fellows of 
some Collége or as Priests discharging parochial duties, had 
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received an honorable support beyond the snarls of the disaf- 
fected, or the greed of the avaricious. In their new position, 
however, as the hired servants of exacting masters, they were 
subjected to all the inconveniences of such arelation. Their 
annual stipends depended upon the generosity or the illiberal- 
ity of their employers. Cotton Mather, in his day, made bitter 
complaints against the effects of the contract system between 
the clergy and the laity, saying that the former, worse off 
even than mechanics, were sometimes obliged to plow for a 
subsistence. Even the support contracted to be given, was 
not infrequently poorly paid, and in 1654 it was found neces- 
sary, by the General Court, to pass a law compelling the due 
payment of the salaries of the ministers. Indeed, so great did 
the evil become, that the Elders revived the primitive custom 
of the offertory, choosing rather to rely upon the weekly con- 
tribution of their hearers, made under the influence of reli- 
gous emotions, than the performance of their legal contracts. 

ut the offertory in their hands was not an act of solemn wor- 
me it was an appeal to the purse only, and as such it seems 
to have gathered in but faint and shadowy supplies. In Bos- 
ton, alone, was the evil at all remedied by this most venerable 
rite of the ancient Church,* for here resided, for the most part, 
those gentlemen of the colony whose education and means, 
both inspired them with the inclination, and gave them the 
ability, to keep up the dignity of the pastoral office. As a 
general rule, however, the offertory proved insufficient to cure 
the disease,f and the ludicrous disgust of Cotton Mather has 

rpetuated both the arrogance of the Elders and the stub- 

ornness of their people. 

The foreign relations of the Puritan Church of Massachu- 
setts were somewhat peculiar. Independency in all its forms 
was extremely odious to the Presbyterians. The disciples 
of Calvin and Beza protested against it as preposterous, and 
established in England, on the fall of the monarchy, the dom- 
ination of the Presbytery. Their parishes had a similar or- 
ganization to those of the Independents, but here all analogy 
ceased. The parochial eldership was subject to a classis, and 
the classis was subject to a provincial synod; and the pro- 
vincial synod to a national synod, and the national 2 penn to 
Parliament, except in Scotland, where the national synod 


would allow no superior in what they thought fit to call spir- 
ituals. This graduated scale of Church government was bet- 
ter suited to the tone of an aristocratic faction, than the sim- 
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nd and more austere system of the Independents; and the 
resbyterians, forgetting that the founders of their religion 
had no other ordination than what was given to the ministers 
of the Independents, and that the clergy of every dissenting 
body must adopt, in some form, the notion of Late that 
every baptized person is a priest, continued to treat the In- 
dependents as schismatics, not only during the rebellion, but 
until a year after the revolution, when, “after many mighty 
and fervent prayers unto God,” articles of agreement between 
them were drawn up and signed, (1692.) The sympathies of 
the Puritan Church of Massachusetts were chiefly with the 
Independents, who returned the derision of the Presbyterians 
with interest, accusing especially the Scottish Kirk of “ rob- 
bing the particular congregations of Christ of their just and 
lawful privileges.”* But the differences between the Puritan 
Pilgrims and the Presbyterians were chiefly on the subjects 
of government and discipline; and though the Elders of 
Massachusetts declined to take any part in the doings of the 
Westminister Assembly, and crushed the attempt made by cer- 
tain ministers who came over in 1643 under the authority of 
that body to set up in Massachusetts a Presbyterian Church 
government,f yet they adopted without hesitation or scruple 
their celebrated Confession of Faith. The union in England 
between the Presbyterians and Independents, existed but three 
years on account of disputes between the parties on “high 
points of divinity.” But the New England ministers receiv- 
ed the articles of agreement with approbation, and continued to 
act upon them. A half-century of exile cooled the zeal which 
had converted a mission scheme of the Church of England 
into a bigoted and partisan religionism. 

To correct the evils of the contract-system in the Puritan 
Church, various plans were devised, chief ameng which was 
the famous Covenant. In this ordinance, the Elders promised 
in the presence of Christ to rule faithfully and courageously, 
and the people covenanted to obey them and to submit to 
them according to the word of God. This Covenant, by 
means of which the Elder was able to overcome the timid, 
and to reassure the doubting,} received a higher consideration 
in the Puritan Church than the sacrament of Baptism. It 
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was the only door which gave admission into the Church, and 
through that into the commonwealth. To neglect entering 
into the Covenant, says the New England Platform, might 
produce the result, that Christ would have no visible, political 
Church. By it the Covenantor surrendered his spiritual lib- 
erty to his pastor, and excommunication followed its non- 
observance. He left his conscience behind him on his pas- 
sage through the ecclesiastical, to reach the civil, franchise. 
The Covenant was the foundation on which rested his free- 
dom as a man, and his rights as a citizen. Since, however, 
externally, all power in the commonwealth was lodged in the 
hands of the civil Magistrates, to them the Elders confided the 
custody of the Covenant. The Court of Assistants, ae 
as an Ecclesiastical Court, could whip, fine, imprison, an 
banish all those who presumed to doubt its realty, or to 
deny its truth. A Mr. Lenthall, who settled in the town of 
Weymouth in 1637, at first taught the Catholic doctrine that 
Baptism is the true entrance into the visible Church, and op- 
posed “the custom of mutual re-stipulation.” For this high 
offense he was summoned as “the chief of a Faction,” to ap- 
pear before the General Court, and doubtless would have met 
with severe punishment had he not recanted.* In ways such 
as this, the Elders enforced an equivocal unity in their Church, 
and indirectly exercised all the powers of an Inquisition; for 
the Magistrates seldom had any separate will or understanding 
from them. The Magistrates punished heresy, but to the 
Elders they looked for the meaning of heresy ; they deposed 
illiterate and heterodox preachers, but not without the approv- 
ing nod of a Cotton or a Hooker; they enforced the obser- 
vance of the two tables, but were encouraged by the anathemas 
of the pulpit. In principle, the exercise of these powers was 
perfectly analogous to the authority exerted by the High Com- 
mission Court of England ; the only differences were, that in 
the one case the Church acted directly, and in the other in- 
directly: that the one was illegal, and inconsistent with the 
avowed principles of its supporters, the other was both legal 
and consistent ; in the one Court was worn the plain garments 
of the Puritan Magistrates, in the other the lawn and the 
mitre. 

This curious scheme of the Elders to preserve uniformity, 
at the same time that they allowed independence in the Puri- 
tan Church, received the name of Congregationalism.t “No 
injunction,” declared the law, “shall be put upon any Church 
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in point of doctrine, discipline, or worship.” Far otherwise 
was the practice. The Court “entreated of the brethren and 
Elders to consult and advise of one uniform order of discipline 
in the Churches, and then to consider how far the Magistrates 
were bound to interpose for the preservation of that uniform- 
ity and peace in the Churches.”* Accordingly the annals of 
that day are replete with the various interpositions of the Ma- 
gistrates in this behalf, which we ree : be sure were never 
made without good advice. The Church in Salem was a sepa- 
rate organization from the Church in Boston, yet the for- 
mer was severely reprimanded by the civil authority, because 
it settled a teacher whom the great body of the Elders con- 
sidered to be heterodox.t Likewise, Henry Dunster, President 
of Harvard College, was forced to resign his office, because 
he presumed to doubt the validity of intant baptism.[ Cases 
of this kind were not infrequent in the Puritan Church, nor 
were they confined to matters strictly of a doctrinal nature. 
A jealous watch was maintained over all teachings from the 
and we read that the beloved Eliot was “dealt with” 

y several of his brethren, because he “laid some blame upon 
the ministry” in one of his sermons, for the part they took in 
an Indian treaty.§ 

Behold then this Church, “like a silly poor maid, sitting in 
the wilderness, compassed about with hungry lions, wolves, 
boars, and bears, and all manner of cruel and hurtful beasts, 
and in the midst of many furious men assaulting her every 
moment.” || Propped up by the Covenant on the one side, 
and by the civil authority on the other, the questions to be 
determined were, whether the unity of the Churches was con- 
sistent with their independence, and their independence with 
a sound state of religion and faith. Not ten years passed 
away before this unity was violently broken, and the faith 
borne by the Puritan Church from the old world to the new, 
was tampered with and defaced. The established Creeds of 
the Church Catholic having been discarded, and Her well 
settled precedents cast aside, there were at first no standards 
of belief, but the private opinions of the Elders, of which there 
was every shade. And when at last a Confession of Faith 
was adopted in general assembly, it did not enure to uni- 
formity of belief. “In almost every new lustre of years, the 
Church sustained a new assault of extraordinary temptation.”"J] 
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Experience demonstrated that “every man would favor his 
own way of Profession.”* It was found that “ hip men of 
the most unspotted piety had spent whole prenticeship of years 
in the faithful, watchful, painful service of the Churches, and 
had served them day and night with prayers, with tears, with 
fastings, with their most studied sermons and writings, yet 
if any wolf in sheep’s clothing came with a few good words 
among them, the simple souls of many would not only follow 
the wolf, but on his account bark at the shepherd.’ ‘+ The 
State was always ready to give its assistance in such emer- 
gencies, but was often at a loss. The question at such times 
was not what todo, but what to believe. Several laws against 
heresy stand out in blood-red letters on the statute book of the 
Commonwealth, while not less than five synods were held, 
from the arrival of the Charter down to the time of its abro- 
gation, in which to settle disputed points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. To follow the progress of the Puritan Church from 
its assumption of extraordinary purity, to its acknowledgment 
of extraordinary weakness and inefficiency, is both curious 
and instructive. Ere it had left the embrace of its “dear 
mother,” it declared that it was going forth into the wilder- 
ness to enlarge Her authority and to promote Her glory, 
(1630).[ Hardly established in its new home, the Puritan 
Church avowed that its principles agreed with the faith of 
the Church of England, and that it separated only from Her 
ceremonies and discipline, (1630-1633.)§ Soon the Antino- 
mian controversies called for a synod of all the Churches to 
pronounce authoritatively upon the conflicting opinions which 
distracted Church and State, and threatened the dissolution of 
both, (1637).|| Yet afew years, and the famous synod of 
Cambridge, “taking into consideration the many heresies that 
were daily broached,’ solemnly adopted the Confession of 
Faith promulgated by the Westminster Assembly, and crush- 
ing the serpent that ‘had crept into the Churches of Christ,** 
declared it to be “holy, orthodox, and judicious,” (1648.)tt 
Fourteen years passed away, and the Puritan Church was 
shaken to its centre by a doctrinal strife concerning Baptism 
and Communion. Another synod was assembled at Boston, 
by order of the General Court, and the answers it returned to 
the questions, ‘who are the subjects of Baptism ?’ and ‘what 
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is the relation of the several churches to each other ?’ “ were 
clogged by the dissent of several reverend and judicious per- 
sons,” among whom were Chauncey, President of Harvard 
College, and Davenport, (1662.)* Again, the general laxity 
of morals, and “ visible decay of the power of godliness,” were 
the cause of the famous aac Gov en synod, which besides dew 
claring that “a thorough and hearty reformation was neces- 
sary in order to obtain peace with God,” recommended a re- 
vision of the New England Platform, and the renewing of the 
Covenant by the churches, (1679.)+ Finally, the same synod, 
at a second session, promulgated a new Confession of Faith, 
varying to some extent from that of Westminster, and cor- 
responding to the one set forth by the Elders and Messengers 
of the Congregational Churches assembled at the Savoy, more 
than twenty years before, (1680.){ This last effort of the 
Puritan Church was soon followed by a general lament over 
the apostacy and unbelief of the times. 

These frequent meetings of the Elders, or synods, although 
by a fundamental principle of the Puritan Church they could 
publish no authoritative decrees, show from that very fact a 
failure of the ostentatious experiment that Puritanism was 
trying in the new world,—not that the articles of belief so much 
changed, as that there was perpetual necessity for resuscita- 
ting and increasing them. ‘The Puritan Church was always 
ready to crumble into a dozen sects, and it therefore became 
necessary that the various factions should confer together, 
and arrive at some common results, in order that they might 
be enforced and established by the civil authority. Most of 
these synods were called by order of the Magistrates, who 
thereby professed themselves to be in distressing doubt con- 
cerning the vital truths of religion. Few of the opinions of 
these synods were unanimous, and none were universally re- 
garded, for the people followed the Elders in diversity ot be- 
hef. “We do not clearly perceive what your Covenants are,” 
said Maverick and Child, in their manly petition to the General 
Court for religious freedom. “Every Church has its Covenant 
differing from the others; some add and some detract; one 
Church calls it a Covenant of grace, a second, a branch of it, 
a third, a profession of the free Covenant—whence abound an 
ocean of inconveniencies, little profit by the ministry, and in- 
crease of anabaptism, heresies, and schisms.”§ These bold 
rebukes were the more ill-naturedly received, as they were 
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well founded in point of fact. It was not prejudice which 
thus ascribed uncertainty to the Covenant, and an heretical 
tendency to the Puritan religion. The flood-gates of private 
opinion were open, and a plausible speaker of heresies was 
oiten supported by a strong party, in defiance of every effort 
to preserve orthodoxy. Indeed it was no uncommon thing 
for learned brethren on their admission to the religious fran- 
chise, “to entertain the Churches with notable confessions of 
their own composing.” And such was the arrogance genera- 
ted by the chaotic dogmas of Puritanism, that “ young men of 
low degree” would not scruple in religious discussions, to as- 
sault the positions assumed by the Elders and Magistrates.* 
Thus, unlimited private judgment in the reading of Holy 
Scripture, and in the formation of notions, (not principles,) 
prevented uniformity in the Puritan Church, notwithstanding 
the rebukes of synods, and the terrors of the law. 

The greatest trial sustained by the Puritan Church was dur- 
ing “ the storm of Antinomian heresies,” which prevailed in “ its 
second Justre” of years. The mist which involved John Cotton 
and Henry Vane, the leading Magistrates in Church and 
State, rapidly spread through the Commonwealth, and threat- 
ened it with a moral pestilence. Cotton held by far the most 
influential position in the Puritan Church; and Vane, “a 
young, inexperienced gentleman,” by “the industry of some 
who thought to make a tool of him,” had been elected Gov- 
ernor, had entirely supplanted Winthrop in the affections of 
the people, and was now their idol.t Under the countenance 
of these dignitaries, and assisted by the active agency of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Wheelwright, monstrous heresies crept 
into the community, compared with which the superstitions of 
Rome are mild and harmless. The strife thus produced, was 
between the majority of the Elders on the one hand, and a 
large number of “Church members” on the other; and for a 
Jong time it was uncertain which party would gain the ascend- 
ant. The Magistrates were at first unable to act because the 
Governor was against them; and they were the more embar- 
rassed when relieved of this difficulty, inasmuch as the position 
of Cotton was one of distressing ambiguity. Like all other 
schisms of a religious character, this was owing to private 
judgment. Cotton and Vane did not understand religious 
truth as did Wilson and Winthrop. Where resided the legiti- 
mate authority to expound, and at the same time enforce, what 
the truth was? Why had not Cotton as good right to form 
and to proclaim his opinions, as all the other Elders ? 
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It was an early custom in Boston among the people to meet 
together once a week and discuss the sermons they had heard 
on the Lord’sday. Although by this practice they were often 
“entangled in doctrines too high for them,” their example was 
soon followed by the women; and Anne Hutchinson, a great 
admirer of Cotton, soon gathered weekly audiences at her 
house, where, acting upon the rule of the Apostle that “ the 
elder women are to teach the younger,’ she expounded the 
disquisitions of her pastor, (1636.) So long as these meetings 
were confined to exposition, little notice was taken of them. 
“ All the faithful embraced her conference, and blessed God 
for her fruitful discourses.”* But they soon began to occupy 
the broader field of censure and criticism. Towards the close 
of the year, Mrs. Hutchinson, whose disciples had increased 
to one hundred persons, began to edify on her own account ; 
and accusing the Elders, with the exception of Cotton, of 
preaching a covenant of works, instead of a covenant of grace, 
announced to her admirers that no degree of sanctification 
was any evidence of justification, and that all genuine justi- 
fication in a true believer consisted in a personal union with 
the Holy Ghost.t This assertion clothed the opinions of her 
party with peculiar force and dignity, since it ascribed to their 
vagaries, however absurd and inconsistent, a divine origin and 
purpose, paramount to the written word. In the strength of 
this assumption it was declared that “ the spirit was not to be 
tried by the Scripture, but the Scripture by the spirit.” 

The “good women insinuated these fancies into their hus- 
bands, screening them under the venerable name of Mr. 
Cotton ;” and they were soon noised throughout the Puritan 
Church. The Elders, while “ sounding their silver trumpets, 
heard the rattling sound of drums.”{ They “crept not only 
into families, but into the Legislature itsell,” and the Elders, 
alarmed at the rapid progress they were making, assembled in 
Boston to consult with the Magistrates. Their anxiety in- 
creased when they learned to whom the community was in- 
debted for the new theological dogmas. They discussed the 
questions with Cotton, and his answers were full of “ subtilty:” 
they addressed themselves to Vane, and he not only defended 
Mrs. Hutchinson, but avowed it as his belief that a personal 
union existed between the Holy Ghost and a believer, similar 
to that between the divine and human natures of Christ. Nor 
was Vane alone even amongst the Magistrates. Coddington, 
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the wealthiest of his compeers, and Dummer, and Hoffe, were 
not ashamed to own Mrs. Hutchinson as their teacher. Anxious 
to compose the troubled state of their Church, the Elders racked 
their brains to meet subtilty with subtilty. They demonstrated 
that no such union in a believer was possible, since it would 
make him god-man ; and finding that this logic was ineffectual, 
they deliberately cast a shadow over the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, by sacrificing the personality of the Third Member in 
the blessed God-head. For it was agreed that the word Per- 
son is a term of “human invention,” and that the Personality 
of the Holy Spirit could not be found in the Primitive Churches, 
for three hundred years after Christ.* But this pliability of the 
Elders did not arrest the growing divisions. Other “crafty” 
questions grew out of the controversy, and it began to be main- 
tained that no man could entertain a reasonable hope of sal- 
vation, unless he had a divine revelation, assuring him of ac- 
ceptance. “It was incredible what a very calenture the 
devil raised on this odd occasion.” The weakness of secta- 
rianism was never more strikingly exhibited. All but three or 
four of the congregation of Boston drew off from the orthodox 
party, and ranged themselves in the ranks of the heretics. 
“ People who had followed their ministers three thousand miles, 
through ten thousand deaths, now took up such prejudices, 
not only against their doctrines, but against their persons, that 
they did never care to hear them, or to see them any more.” 
Nor were these Antinomian troubles confined to Massachusetts. 
To such a degree was the Colony of Plymouth affected, says 
Neal, that, “ they starved away all their old ministers, and set 
up mechanics in their room.” A curious spectacle, truly, to 
see the Puritan Pilgrims, scarcely seven years after their fare- 
well letter to the chief shepherds of the Church of England, 
divided among themselves in relation to the very object for 
which they had sacrificed so much ! 

Here then was a crisis, when “the cracks and flaws of the 
new building portended a fall.”t Although “the ancient and 
received truth was darkened, God's name blasphemed, the 
Church’s glory diminished, many godly grieved, and many 
wretches hardened,’ the sectaries declared that the doctrines 
they maintained were regularly deducible from the sermons of 
Cotton.[ Nor was Cotton able to clear his reputation. The 
supposed points of difference between him and the Elders of the 








* It was said that the Greek word used in the New Testament was Hypostasis, 
or subsistence, and not zpecwrov, Winthrop’s Journal. Mather. Neal. 
¢ Shepherd’s Lamentation. ¢ Shepherd's Memoirs, Neal. 
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orthodox party, were reduced to sixteen heads, and his opinion 
upon them was requested—and though “some doubts be well 
cleared,” in others “he gave not satisfaction.” The warmth 
of the contending parties increased, as the points of difference 
multiplied. “ You are legal preachers,” said the advocates of 
reform, sneeringly, to the Elders; whereas we are for free 
grace, and the teachings of the Spirit.” We “ have not heard,” 
was the taunt, “a pure gospel sermon from any of you.”t No 
condition was too mean, no ignorance too glaring, to dis- 
qualify “Church members” from taking an active part in the 
contest—“ all men’s mouths were full” of polemical divinity, 
from the butcher at his shambles to the magistrate in council. 
The whole Church resolved itself into two parties, the maxim 
of the one being the covenant of works, and the other, 
the covenant of grace.{ Even the army designed for the de- 
struction of the ane partook of the prevailing frenzy, and 
refused to slaughter the Indians, because they were under a 
covenant of works.§ 

The beginning of the year 1637 was ushered in by a general 
fast, in which, notwithstanding the slough that was apparently 
swallowing them up, the Elders, with amusing arrogance, did not 
forget the “ popish ceremonies and doctrines” with which “ the 
Bishops were making sad havoc in their native country.”’||_ It 
fell to the lot of Wheelwright to preach upon this occasion, who, 
to the amazement and wrath of his brother Elders, harangued 
against all persons who “ walked in a covenant of works.” He 
vehemently denounced them as Anti-Christs. He compared 
them to Jews, Herods, and Philistines, and exhorted his hearers 
to regard them as their greatest enemies.{] But while each 
party appealed to Heaven to enlighten the darkness of the 
other, neither neglected any human means to secure ultimate 
victory. Vane, who, doubtless, embarked in the contention more 
to secure the leadership of a party, than for any real interest 
he felt in the struggle, had on the preceding December resigned 
his office, on pretext of important letters of recall from Eng- 
land. Whether this movement on the Puritan chess-board was 
owing to a certain political sagacity which enabled him to fore- 
see the final issue of the game, and so to save himself the mor- 
tification of defeat ; or whether it was an artful step to increase 
the general estimation of his worth, by pretending that he was 
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wanted for more important duties at home, it is not easy to 
determine. The latter was the effect produced. With that 
dissimulation which characterized him, Vane seized the oppor- 
tunity, when one of his colleagues, friendly to his cause, 
“lamented the loss of such a governor in the time of such dan- 
ger both from French and Indians,” to enact a little scene in 
the General Court, which, however sincere it may have seemed 
to the public, must have caused great annoyance to the leaders 
in the opposition, who saw its transparency. Bursting into 
tears, he declared that though his “ outward estate” should be 
ruined by his remaining, he would have “ hazarded it all rather 
than have gone from them at such a time,” were it not that 
he feared the inevitable danger of God's judgments upon the 
Commonwealth, for the differences and dissentions he saw 
among them, and the scandalous imputations brought upon 
himself. The General Court was inclined to accept his resig- 
nation; but “the Church” in Boston would not consent to 
lose him, and in a meeting held for that purpose “agreed that 
it was not necessary for the measures alleged that he should 
depart.” Vane pretended to be overpowered, and expressed 
himself to be an “ obedient son of the Church ;’” and the General 
Court thought it advisable to allow him to recall his resigna- 
tion. Such mancuvers would be most ludicrous, were not 
their hypocrisy too profane.* 

Meantime it began to be evident that power would finally 
lodge with those who had the control of the government, and 
to triumph at the approaching elections, both parties began to 
bend their energies. In February, a ship being about to sail 
for England, Cotton seized the opportunity to gather from the 
voyage some future advantage. “Tell our friends,” said he 
to the passengers at a public meeting, “that all our strife is 
about magnifying the grace of God. Some seek to advance 
the grace of God towards us, and some the grace of God with- 
in us. The lovers therefore of the doctrines of grace will be 
here sure of a cordial reception.” This artful solicitation for 
aid was not allowed by the “covenant of works” party, to 
pass unnoticed. Wilson, their champion, spoke after Cotton, 
and so obscured the subject in the intricacies of sanctification 
and justification, that “no man could tell where any difference 
was except some few who knew the bottom of the matter.” 
This speech gave great offence to Cotton, and widened 
the breach between the two parties. At the General Court in 





* See the whole account of this, in 1 Hutchinson, pp. 55, 56. 
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March it was ascertained that “the greater number of the 
country members were sound ;” and the opportunity was 
seized by the “sober party” to show their resentment towards 
the disturbers of their peace. They heavily fined “one of the 
inferior sort” for proclaiming that the Elders preached a cove- 
nant of works ; and though they durst not meddle with Cotton, 
they cited Wheelwright, who. was of lesser note, to appear be- 
fore the Court to. answer for his sermon delivered at “ the last 
fast,” and “after much debate,” adjudged him guilty of se- 
dition. It was in vain that the governor protested against 
this decree ; it was in vain that “ the Church” in Boston called 
upon the Legislature to beware what they were doing, and to 
remember that the Apostle, St. Paul, was called a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition. The only indulgence yielded 
to this clamor, was the postponement of Wheelwright’s sen- 
tence.* 

But the Court of Election was soon to take place ; and such 
were the bitter feelings engendered amongthe “Church mem- 
bers” in Boston, that “for fear of a riot,” the conservatives 
moved an order that it should be held at Cambridge. This 
measure only served to exasperate “the faction” yet more; 
and Vane, beside himself with vexation, refused to put the mo- 
tion, which duty was performed by the Deputy-Governor, 
Endecott. The motion was carried, however, and nothing was 
left the other party but to canvass and electioneer during the 
short recess of the Court. They made the best use of their op- 
portunity, proclaiming loudly the unfair course pursued by 
their opponents, and insinuating with great address their 
wishes for “ gospel magistrates.”+ Nor were they wholly un- 
successful. The Court of Election held in May, was a scene 
of disorder and tumuli. “Fierce speeches” were made, and 
some of the religious partisans even proceeded to blows. The 
Governor attempted to introduce a petition from the Freemen 
of Boston in behalf of Wheelwright, which the Court declined 
to hear until the elections were over. The Court endeavored 
to act upon the elections, which the Governor refused to coun- 
tenance, unless the petition was first heard.{ While in this 
state of confusion, Wilson, Eider of the “ First Church” in 
Boston, harangued the Freemen, beseeching them to remember 
that they had assembled to use an honorable franchise, and not 
to riot likea mob.} This reasonable sarcasm, though shouted 
from the top of a tree, was received by his party with ap- 
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plause ; and drowning the angry remonstrances of“ the faction’ 
in loud cries for election, they proceeded with the Deputy- 
Governor at their head to choose the officers of government. 
The result was decisive in their favor, and Vane, Coddington, 
and Hofle, “ the heretical magistrates,” were left out of office. 
The Freemen of Boston revenged themselves by returning 
them as their representatives to the General Court. 

Though provoked by repeated marks of indignity, the new 
government at first made use of no vigorous measures to sup- 
press the prevailing anarchy. Their power was sufficient ;— 
the question was how to use it. Cotton stood in the way, an in- 
surmountable obstacle. Like Boston in England, Boston in 
Massachusetts loved and reverenced its able teacher. Some- 
thing, however, was to be done. Another day of fasting and hu- 
miliation was appointed ; and to counteract the effect of Cot- 
ton’s invitation to “ the lovers of grace,” laws were passed in- 
flicting penalties upon all citizens who entertained strangers 
from England, or allowed them the use of houses and lands with- 
out license !* The slaughter of the Pequots, which seems to 
have been regarded as a favorable sign from Heaven, by “ the 
orthodox party,’’t inspired the government with fresh ardor. 
Vane sailed for England soon after his defeat, accompanied 
by a prophecy from an “eminent minister” that he would 
sooner or later be hanged; an event worthy to be noted, says 
the historian, and which had its accomplishment not long af- 
ter, on Tower Hill, in London.{ His absence was sensibly 
felt by “the faction,” which however lost none of its acrimo- 
ny. Cotton was obscure; Wheelwright was incorrigible ; 
and Mrs. Hutchinson, from an expounder of sermons, had 
become a prophetess. Her disciples now denied, among other 
truths, the obligation of the moral law, the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the dead, and a divine revela- 
tion had assured her of the utter destruction of the Puritan 
Commonwealth. 

At this crisis it was resolved to resort to rigorous measures. 
The Puritan Church was in a state of chaos, and the truth 
had no legitimate channel by which to reach the ear of the 
State. All had quarreled with her gentle precepts, and El- 
ders and Magistrates were alike uncertain in position, and, 
consequently, powerless in action. Asa first step towards order, 
a synod of all the Elders was assembled to determine what the 
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orthodox Faith really is, and to distinguish it from the pre- 
vailing errors that had crept into the community. In the 
Primitive Church, when Faith was bright and strong, Chris- 
tianity shrunk from the presence of a doubt. A single here- 
sy, whenever it exhibited itself, was sufficient to summon from 
the four corners of Christendom a cloud of witnesses, who, 
mighty in truth, would cast it forth as an unclean thing! Be- 
hold these zealous Puritans, hardly yet weaned from the 
Mother that bore them, and with the experience of scarcely 
“a lustre of years,” sitting in judgment on “ eighty-two blas- 
phemous, heretical, and erroneous” principles, which, under 
their own system of culture, had sprung up on the virgin soil 
of Massachusetts! Three weeks of heated discussion were 
consumed by this synod. The angriness of disputation was 
relieved only by the obscurity of expression. The contro- 
versialists lost themselves in the most cloudy regions of ab- 
struse theology, and dealt in terms as vague as they were 
incomprehensible. The delegation from the Boston Church 
contested the ground inch by inch. They denied the exist- 
ence of so many errors, and called for witnesses and parties, 
which were refused, because the assembly “had nothing to do 
with persons, but with doctrines only.” The former were 
reserved for the civil authorities. The prevailing errors were 
finally condemned ; but the Boston delegates protested against 
the proceeding, as “a reproach upon the country,” and, for the 
most part, departed from the assembly.* 

The hardest task yet remained, which was to effect a com- 
promise with Cotton. He had declined to join in the decree 
against the Antinomian opinions, although he pronounced 
many of them “absurd, heretical, and blasphemous.” But 
with Wheelwright, he maintained that “uifion to Christ pre- 
ceded faith in Him.” This opinion was diligently combatted 
by the assembly, and much time was spent in written argu- 
ments to show its fallacy on the one side, and to prove its 
truth on the other. But the pen was in the end superseded 
by the tongue, and elaborate logic, by “open dispute.” Du- 
ring one dark day “questions, answers, replies, returns, and 
rejoinders,” with all the subtility of special pleading, flew thick 
and fast between the contending parties. They separated at 
night, with mutual anxiety. If Cotton continues obdurate, 
was perhaps the reflection of his opponents, our Church will 
lapse into heresy ; for “he has such an insinuating and melt- 
ing way in his preaching, that he usually carries his very 
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adversary captive, after the triumphant chariot of his rheto- 
ric.”* ~On the other hand, this able man might well have 
feared that he was endangering his influence, by fruitless op- 
position to overwhelming numbers. He had no wish to carry 
his cause to the extent of a theological Marathon. Such con- 
siderations as these, induced both parties to peace. Cotton 
made overtures in mysterious terms, which were “ greedily 
and joyfully” accepted by the synod ; and in language “ unin- 
telligible and ambiguous,” was welcomed back to the bosom 
of the Puritan Church. 

The flight of Vane and the surrender of Cotton restored 
the Puritan Church to a safe position. The bold outlines of 
truth began again to appear through the breaking mists. The 
Elders having now denounced the weekly assemblies of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, they were forbidden by the Magistrates; and 
time was allowed, in order that the action of the synod might 
purify the moral atmosphere of the community. But when 
it was found that the faction “ persisted in their opinions,” and 
that neither Hutchinson nor Wheelwright would submit to 
the judgments of the synod, it was considered that the longer 
existence of their party was hazardous to the general safety. 
Wheelwright, already under judgment for sedition, was dis- 
franchised and banished ; and in December, Mrs. Hutchinson 
underwent the same sentence, with several of the inhabitants 
of Boston, who had signed a seditious libel in Wheelwright’s 
favor. Nor was this all. An appeal had been threatened to 
the King, by the principal sufferers ; and from fear that some 
violent movement might be made in their behalf, should it be 
presented, for such a thing was “accounted perjury” after 
the Freeman’s Oath, about sixty of the chief citizens of Boston 
were disarmed, together with many inhabitants of the ad- 
joining towns.t Outlawed, but not disheartened, the leaders 
in this famous schism, with a long train of admirers, fled to 
the hospitable shelter of Roger Williams, whose soul was too 
large for persecution. There, under his protection, they colo- 
nized an Island in the Narragansett-Bay, and aided in found- 
ing the gallant little republic, which glories in having led the 
van of religious liberty in New England. But she, the “ wretch- 
ed Jezabel,” who was regarded as the author of the Antino- 
mian delusions ; whom Cotton blessed in prosperity, and anath- 
ematized in adversity ; whom Vane first reverenced, and then 
forsook; whom “the Church” in Boston once honored, and 
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afterwards excommunicated ; she whose stern and masculine 
‘mind carried Wheelwright an unwilling captive in her delu- 
sions,* and triumphed over the tender affections of a wife and 
mother ; left behind her a name, which was long regarded in 
Massachusetts with fear and trembling. For the vengeance 
of Heaven seemed to pursue her after she left the Puritan 
Commonwealth. Wonderful stories were whispered among 
the housewives, of the “ monstrous births” of which she was 
delivered in the place of her exile ; and her tragical end, fur- 
nished many a godly father with a useful moral, on which to 
expatiate by his fireside during the howling of a New Eng- 
land winter. 

It had been a pleasing incident to relate, if Cotton, who 
saved himself by insincerity, had soothed the exile of his old 
parishioners, by extending to them his sympathy. He had 
been partially instrumental in leading them astray; and in 
carrying out his doctrines to their legitimate results, “ blas- 
phemy and error,” they but exercised the same right which 
he claimed when he forsook England, and renounced the 
Church which had nourished him in infancy, and entrusted 
-him in manhood with the care of an important benefice. Alas 
for the weakness of human nature! <A year had scarcely 
elapsed from the banishment of the Antinomians, and the Pu- 
ritan Church felt that it had received a serious blow. The 
“decay of religion,” and the lassitude of “ professors,” were 
the reaction of strife, and the consequence of victory. In 
December, 1638, a general fast was appointed ; and as if to 
do penance for his former errors, Cotton ascended the sacred 
tribune, and publicly bewailed his sloth and credulity. He 
took not upon himself the burden of his errors, but declared 
that like the rest of the community he had been deluded, and 
that “the faction” had been guilty of deceit in making him 
theirstalking-horse. To banish such seducers, said he, was just, 
but beware how you send forth with them those who have 
been misled, or who have sinned from a misguided conscience. 
Such persons should be referred to the Church for treatment ; 
and if their cases prove to be past remedy, let them be impris- 
-oned ; for if you cast them out, who will receive them ?+ 

Antinomianism was quelled, but Church and State had near- 
Jy been rent in pieces. “The faction” revenged themselves 
by reproaching Cotton for his desertion, many of them main- 
* A year after Mrs. Hutchinson’s death, Wheelwright voluntarily recanted ; 
and in a letter to the Governor, apologized for having “ adhered to persons of a 
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taining to the last, that they held nothing but what he taught. 
They called him a timorous man, and a deceiver, and one, 
that had lost his insight into the Gospel. One, “more witty 
than the rest,” sent him a pound of candles, bidding his ser- 
vant tell him that it was because he wanted light.* This 
sorry joke shows that Cotton’s insincerity had lost him the 
gen confidence, which he never afterwards fully recovered. 
n truth, there seemed to be a want of that general trust, 
which alone marks a healthy state of the public mind. Vig- 
ilant sentinels were now posted in the Puritan camp, and a 
secret police spared no pains to prevent future disorders. 
Though the Elders had no actual bond of spiritual unity, they 
were sufficiently united in a common enterprise, to set their 
faces against dangerous innovations. And with stringent laws 
that were constantly increasing, they succeeded in preserving 
their Church from another division like the Antinomian. And 
that wound healed rapidly up; but the rapidity of its cure, 
was the sign of internal unsoundness. A schism in religous 
bodies has seldom been cured by a synodical decree, or an 
act of the Legislature. The Puritan Church now presented 
a firm front against innovation; but had any one been gifted 
with penetrating vision, he would have perceived that beneath 
a fair outside, a general indifference to religion was gradually 
spreading, which sooner or later would break out into open 
immorality. And from the Antinomian to the Reformin 

Synod, from the fierce discussion of dogmas to the pate 
laxity of morals, was not quite half a century. The statute 
book of the Commonwealth during this period, groaned under 
the severity of laws against error, heresy, and schism. Deaths, 
banishments, whippings, imprisonments, and fines, are scatter- 
ed through its leaves, and meet the eye at every turn. And 
this was LIBERTY OF consciENcE! This was the Gospel] Church! 
This was that new dispensation of truth, which went forth in 
its pride to the wilderness, uncorrupted by traditions and su- 
perstitions, and which after years of anxious toil could pro- 
duce only the apples of Sodom, as the fruit of its labors! 
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Arr. IV.—THE CANADIAN CLERGY RESERVES.* 


American Churchmen take a warm and deep interest in the 
struggles and trials of their Mother, the Church of England, and 
of her children, whether at home or in the Colonies. We are 
persuaded, therefore, that the readers of the Church Review 
are either at this present moment looking with anxiety, or at 
least with sympathy, upon the difficulties of their brethren in 
Canada, or would desire to be informed of those difficulties, 
that they may sympathize with them. The two great ques- 
tions of a comparatively external and temporal nature, which 
at present agitate the Church in Canada, are the Clergy Re- 
serve question and the University question; and upon the 
former of these we propose to give trustworthy information in 
the present number. Our information is gained from authen- 
tic sources, both printed and MSS., including Journals of the 
British House of Commons and the Canadian House of As- 
sembly, Acts of the Legislatures, Imperial and Colonial, the 
Records of the Clergy Corporation, and of the Church So- 
ciety, and pamphlets printed in Canada, particularly a Report 
of a Committee of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, and 
the Statement on the secular state of the Church, provided b 
the Bishop of Toronto. We have likewise taken pains to eth 
the information we thus obtained by conversation with per- 
sons of eminence in Canada; and we therefore think our facts 
may be relied on. And as for the opinions we may offer, we 
trust that they will obviously arise from the matter in hand. 

Before Canada was conquered by England, there existed a 
complete ecclesiastical establishment and religious communi- 
ties, in communion with the Church of Rome—supported in 
= by tithes, and in part by real property derived from the 

rench crown. When the conquest was completed, by the 
surrender of Montreal, the French commander showed a very 
earnest and praiseworthy desire to preserve for the country- 
men he was compelled to abandon, the permanent enjoyment 
of those religious privileges, as he esteemed them, which they 
then enjoyed. He, therefore, not only stipulated by the Ar- 
ticles of capitulation for the free exercise by the Canadians 
of the Roman Catholic religion, but also endeavored (although 
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unsuccessfully) to obtain a pledge that the people should be 
obliged by the English Government to pay to the clergy the 
tithes they had been accustomed to pay under the government 
of the King of France. 

The same spirit actuated the French negotiators, in arrang- 
ing the terms of the Definitive Treaty of 1763, by which 
Canada was finally ceded to the British crown ; and although 
they did not succeed to the full extent of their desires, the re- 
sult was, that the King of Great Britain agreed “to grant the 
liberty of the Roman Catholic Religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada,” and to “give the most precise and most effectual 
orders, that his new Roman Catholic subjects may profess the 
worship of their religion, according to the rites of the Ro- 
mish Church, so far as the laws of Great Britain permit.” 

It is, we believe, in accordance with the law of nations, 
that the general relations of property, existing before a con- 
quest, shall continue after the conquest, unless some special 
reason exists to the contrary; and, accordingly the Romish 
clergy, whether parochial or conventual, were not at first 
disturbed in the possession of their revenues; but it was evi- 
dentiy the plan of the British Government to avoid the idea of 
any thing beyond the full toleration of the Romish religion, and 
to prepare for the gradual introduction of the Protestant 
Church. 

Thus, in August, 1763, a few months after the cession, the 
Home Government informs General Murray, the Governor, 
that the laws of Great Britain “ prohibit all Popish hierarchy 
in any of the dominions belonging to the Crown of Great 
Britain, and can only admit of a toleration of the exercise of 
that religion ;” and that “this matter was clearly understood 
in the negotiation of the Definitive Treaty.” Thus again, in 
the Royal Instructions issued to him before the end of the year, 
he is to send home an accurate account of the constitution of 
the religious communities, and of their rights, claims, privileges, 
and property, and an account of the number and emolument 
of the parochial clergy ; and he is enjoined “not to admit of 
any ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the See of Rome.” 

Dose years after we find Gov. Carlton, afterwards Lord 
Dorchester, cautioned not to allow the Jesuits to embezzle 
any of the property “of which they enjoy only the life rent :” 
and in the next year we read that the whole state of the 
Colony, and particularly its religious condition, was under the 
consideration of the Privy Council. 

The results of this consideration were, no doubt, delayed by 
the difficulties which had arisen with the more Southern col- 
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onies, but at length appeared in the Act of 1774, “ For the 
more effectual government of the Province of Quebec.” By 
this Act it was provided, “that the clergy of the Romish 
Church may hold, receive, and enjoy their accustomed dues 
and rights with respect to such persons only as shall profess 
the said religion ;” and that “it shall be lawful for his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to make such provision out of the rest 
of the said accustomed dues and rights, for the encouragement 
of the Protestant religion, and for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy within the said Province, as he or 
they shall, from time to time, think necessary and expedient.” 

It might justly be expected that a government which procured 
such enactments as these would have been anxious, not merely to 
— Chaplains for the Military, (which, no doubt, was done,) 

ut also to endeavor to win over their erring subjects to a purer 
faith. Nothingin the Treaty could have hindered them from the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in the French language, 
from establishing schools for the instruction of the young, from 
establishing a Mission for the conversion of the Roman popula- 
tion, from endeavoring to bringboth clergy and people toa better 
knowledge of Divine truth, and thus gradually uniting them to 
the EnglishChurch. But nothingof this kind seems to have been 
done. No doubt the troubles which arose, soon after the con- 
quest of Canada, between the present United States and the 
Mother Country, which broke out into open war immediately 
after the settlement of the Province of Quebec, by the Act of 
1774, prevented any such attention from being paid to the re- 
ligious condition of the French Canadians. 

It is, however, very clear from the instructions which were 
sent out to Gov. Carlton in the next year that the above men- 
tioned provisions of the Quebec Act were not intended to re- 
main inoperative. These instructions ordered that all appeals 
to Rome, or correspondence with it, should be prohibited un- 
der severe penalties; that no Episcopal or vicarial powers 
should be exercised by any Roman ecclesiastic, but such as are 
indispensably necessary to the free exercise of that religion, 
and never without a license from the Governor; that no per- 
son should be ordained or appointed to the cure of souls with- 
out a similar license ; that no Romish ecclesiastic be appoint- 
ed incumbent of any parish, in which the majority of the in- 
habitants shall solicit the appointment of a Protestant minister ; 
that in such cases the Protestant incumbent shall be entitled 
to all the tithes payable in the parish ; that no Romish incum- 
bent shall receive tithes from a Protestant, but that such tithes 
shall be received by a person appointed by the Governor, and 
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being paid into the hands of the Receiver-General, be received 
for the support of a Protestant clergy ; that all tithes, &c. ac- 
cruing during the vacancy of a benefice shall be appropriated 
to the same purpose; that incumbents shall hold their bene- 
fices during good behavior ; that ecclesiastics should be releas- 
ed from all former penalties, if they thought proper to marry, 
and that the public cemeteries should be open to all; that the 
Roman Missionaries to the Indians should be withdrawn, and 
Protestants sent in their places; that Romish clergy, should 
not be permitted to preach against the Church of England, 
nor to marry, &c. Protestants, except for want of a Protestant 
minister. With regard to the religious communities, the Gov- 
ernor was instructed that the seminaries of Quebec and Mon- 
treal should continue to possess their houses and lands, and to 
keep up or augment the number of their members, &c., sub- 
ject to the visitation and regulation of the Governor ; that the 
Society of Jesuits was to be suppressed and its property vested 
in the Crown, excepting stipends to the present members for 
their lives ; and that all other religious communities might con- 
tinue for the present, but without the power of adding to their 
number. This last restriction was not to apply to the com- 
munities of women. 

The animus of these instructions toward the Romish reli- 
gion admits of no mistake; and they show very clearly that 
the Government treated the religious communities and their 
property as entirely under royal control. Indeed, it would 
have been well if as much anxiety had been shown to instruct 
the Roman Catholics, as to discourage their religion. There 
are two provisions in these instructions which merit our fur- 
ther attention in relation to the subject which we have more 
immediately in hand ; Ist, that if in any parish throughout the 
whole extent of Upper and Lower Canada, the — had 
at that time, and for many years after, desired a Protestant 
minister, the whole of the tithes would have been payable to him ; 
2d, that in all parishes in which the majority adhered to the 
Roman Church, the tithes payable by any Protestant were not 
to be paid to the Romish minister, but set apart for the sup- 

rt of Protestant ministers in those parishes which were 
chiefly Romish. 

These instructions, therefore, established the system of tithes 
throughout the whole of Upper and Lower Canada ; with this 
condition, that they were payable to a Protestant minister 
only, if the majority of the inhabitants desired one ; but they 
were clearly payable by the whole agricultural population, 

Protestant and Romish. They likewise clearly tended to the 
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establishment of the Protestant faith as the dominant faith of the 
country ; for whilst they exempted all Protestants from paying 
tithes to a Romish Incumbent, they required all Romanists 
residing in a parish of which the majority were Protestants, to 
pay the tithes to the Protestant Incumbent; thus leaving the 

omish minority everywhere to support their own ministers 
as they chose, and requiring them to support the Protestant 
clergy ; whilst, at the same time, the tithes of Protestants were 
in all cases to go to the support of a Protestant clergy. 

There is reason, however, to think that these provisions 
were wholly inoperative for any other purpose than the estab- 
lishment of the Romish Church. Its members were, for a long 
period, the sole agricultural population, and consequently the 
sole payers of tithes; the British emigrants being engaged al- 
most wholly in trade, consequently paying no tithes ; and when 
they, in course of time, became agriculturists, the system had 
entirely changed. 

Another regulation for the payment of tithes of a Protestant 
minority into the hands of the Receiver-General, was, no doubt, 
intended to form a fund, out of which Protestant clergymen 
might be aided in particular localities, where the majority were 
Roman. But we have not been able to ascertain that any such 
sums were ever paid into the Colonial Treasury. That there 
were clergymen of the Church of England in Lower Canada 
avery few years after these instructions were issued, there can 
be no doubt ; for in 1777 we find the Rev. John Doty, and in 
1781 the Rev. John Stuart, driven over from the States by 
the war of Independence. But they were employed as regi- 
mental chaplains ; for there were then no parochial clergy of 
the Church of England ; and it is quite certain that there were 
no ministers of any other Protestant communion. 

Meanwhile, the war which had been going on with the 
Colonies, south of the St. Lawrence, terminated in 1783 in 
their independence. This event introduced, first into Lower 
Canada and afterwards into Upper Canada, those settlers of 
British and Dutch descent, who have been ever since known 
as U. E. (United Empire) Loyalists. One of these was a Pres- 
byterian minister, Mr. Bethune, who, for many years, received 
a small stipend, paid (we believe) from the military chest, al- 
though he was not employed in the service of the government ; 
and from 1784 we begin to find Missionaries employed in 
Canada by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. During all this time no change seems to have 
been made in the Colony itself having any bearing on the pro- 
vision for the clergy. The Protestant settlers appear to have 
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been extremely scattered, so that the tithes, if ever so regularly 
set out, could not have been received ; and, therefore, the pro- 
posed provision from this source was entirely unavailing. The 
few clergy in the province seem to have been sustained in part 
by direct payments from the government, and in part by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and it was not until 
many years after that any minister but the clergy of the 
Church of England was sustained either directly or indirectly 
from the public funds, excepting the gentlemen above mentioned. 

In 1791 the Act was passed, called the Constitutional Act, 
by which Legislative bodies were established both for Upper 
and for Lower Canada. By this Act most of the instructions 
formerly given by the King to Lord Dorchester and other gov- 
ernors, and particularly those with regard to the support of the 
clergy, were again expressly established by Act of Parliament, 
with this proviso: “except in so far as the said declaration or 
provisions respectively, or any part thereof, shall be expressly 
varied or repealed by any other act, or acts, which may be 
passed by the Legislative Council and Assembly of the said 
Provinces respectively, and assented to by his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors.” 

The “declaration” here referred to is that which relates to 
the payment of the accustomed dues and tithes to the Romish 
clergy by the members of their own communion only; the 
“ provisions” are those regulations which refer to the tithes 
paid by Protestants for the support of the Protestant clergy : 
and it appears from this, that the Constitutional Act expressly 
reserved to the Legislature the power of dealing with the pro- 
vision made for the support both of the Protestant and of the 
Roman clergy. And this is in accordance both with the an- 
swers given by General Amherst to the Articles of capitula- 
tion proposed by the French Commander, in which he says 
that “the obligation to pay tithes to the priests will depend 
on the King’s pleasure ;” and with the Definitive Treaty, which 
allows the religion and worship of Rome to be professed only 
“as far as the laws of Great Britain permit.” 

This then was the first step towards destroying the right to 
tithes, which was previously attached to the Protestant clergy, 
and the obligation to pay them on the part of the whole people. 

The next step was taken by the same Act, in that measure 
which was dictated by a provident and pious — the first 
establishment and appropriation of the Clergy Reserves. This 


measure originated, so far as we can understand, with the great 
Statesman Pitt; but was agg oH suggested by Lord Dor- 
chester, the governor of the Co 


ony. The inequality of the 
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pressure of the tithes of the produce of the soil upon the agri- 
cultural classes of the community, and the difficulties as to 
levying and collecting them, which have prdduced so much dis- 
content and variance in England,—together with their unpro- 
ductiveness in a scattered population, no doubt led to the re- 
flection that it would be most desirable to deliver both clergy 
and people from these mutual annoyances, by providing for 
the former from a source wholly independent of the people. 
The far greater difficulties and bickerings which arose out of 
this attempt were not then foreseen, and, to all appearance, a 
more prudent or satisfactory measure could not have been 
proposed. In settling the proportion of land to be set apart, it 
is said to have been ascertained that one seventh of the rental 
of land is nearly equivalent to one tenth of the produce; and 
as the clergy could not be the occupiers of their own lands, 
except to a small extent, to allot them one seventh of the lands 
would be in effect to give them one seventh of the rental. The 
provisions, therefore, of the Act for this purpose were twofold : 
Ist, an appropriation of one seventh in proportion to all lands 
already granted by the Crown, and of the same proportion in 
respect of all lands to be granted in all future time ; and, 2d, 
a provision for endowing, at the discretion of the Governor in 
Council, one or more Parsonages or Rectories in every parish 
or township within the two Provinces, out of the lands so ap- 
propriated. 

hen these reserved lands were first set apart for the sup- 
port of “a Protestant Clergy,” there was no doubt that the 
parties for whom they were intended were the clergy of the 
Church of England. 

1. The very term “Rectories or Parsonages,” is a term 
which does not belong to any other Protestant body. 

2. The Act expressly provided that the persons presented 
to these Rectories or Parsonages should be clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

3. Mr. Pitt, who introduced the bill, “declared that the 
meaning of the Act was to enable the Governor to endow 
and present the Protestant clergy of the established Church 
to such Parsonage or Rectory as might be constituted or erect- 
ed within every township or parish which now was or might 
be formed, and to give to such Protestant clergyman of the 
Established Church a part, or the whole, as the Governor might 
think proper, of the lands appropriated by the Act.” Now 
this authority to give the whole to the clergy of one Church, 
evidently supposes that there were no other claimants. 
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4. When the Bill passed the House of Commons, it had 
this clause at the end of Sec. 38: “and that such lands, with 
which such Parsonage or Rectory shall be so endowed, shall be 
held and taken to be in lieu of all claims or demands for tithes for 
and in respect of the lands so granted, or any part thereof.” 
These words were struck out in the House of Lords, at the 
instance of the then Bishop of Carlisle, who doubted how far 
these reserved lands would prove a real source of income in 
a new country, and wished therefore to preserve to the clergy 
their right to tithes still unimpaired. Now no Protestant 
clergy but those of the Church of England did then pretend 
to receive tithes; and therefore this provision clearly con- 
templated them alone ; for it was to be in lieu of tithes due 
or payable from the lands granted by the Crown to the peo- 
ple, that the seventh part of the lands was set apart. 

5. Moreover there are many provisions in Acts succeeding 
this, and passed in the Provincial Legislature, which evident- 
ly contemplate one established Church, and that the Church 
of England. Thus one Act directs with regard to the people 
of Upper Canada, that the inhabitants shall assemble “in the 
parish church or chapel,” where there was one, for the elec- 
tion of parish officers. Another directs that “as soon as 
there shall be a church built for divine service, according to 
the use of the Church of England, with a parson or minister 
duly appointed thereto, then the inhabitants shall choose one 
person and the parson another to serve as church wardens ; and 
that such church wardens shall represent the whole inhab- 
itants of the parish, and as such may have a property in goods 
belonging to the parish.” Any well informed person will 
know that these church wardens, one chosen by the people 
and another by the parson, are a peculiarity of the Church 
of England, and quite unknown to any other religious com- 
munity in the British dominion. And it is observable that 
these peculiar officers, to be elected for the care of an edifice 
for the use of the Church of England, are declared by this 
Act to represent the whole inhabitants of the parish. hat 
can be clearer than that this Act most explicitly recognized 
the Church of England as the Established Church and the only 
Estabiished Church ? And this Act was passed for Upper 
Canada in 1793, within two years of the passing of the Con- 
stitutional Act, and as an evident sequel and corollary to it. 

All these considerations point evidently to the natural in- 
terpretation of the Act by which the Clergy Reserves were 
granted, viz, that they were intended for the sustentation of 
the clergy of the Established Church of England. Indeed, at 
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that time the title of clergy was not given to the ministers of 
any other Protestant body; most of them objecting to it, as 
savoring of Popery, and preferring to be called ministers, 
whilst the Wesleyans were called preachers. And if the Gov- 
ernor in Council was left at liberty to endow Rectories with 
only a portion of the lands in each township or parish, it was, 
eneny in part because the previous right to tithes had not 

een taken away, and in part in order to leave an opening for 
the endowment of Bishoprics and other dignitaries of the 
Church out of the remaining portion. 

Two years after the passing of the Constitutional Act fol- 
lowed the establishment of the Bishopric of Quebec in com- 
munion with the Church of England, and the appointment of 
the Rev. J. J. Mountain as the first Bishop, with a stipend of 
£2000 per annum, paid (we believe) out of the Civil List, from 
which fund the other clergy of the Church of England, now 
in the Province, were in part sustained. 

But although a foundation was Jaid by the Act of 1791, for 
the permanent support of the Canadian clergy, various cir- 
cumstances rendered it for along period inoperative. “Ex- 
cept in a few towns or rather villages,” (we are quoting from 
a MS. document, drawn up by a person of high station in 
Canada, whose means of information and accuracy are un- 
questionable,) “the settlements were thin ; a small population 
was dispersed over an immense territory. The Clergy Re- 
serves yielded little or no revenue; for they could not legally 
be alienated ; and to raise any large fund by leasing them 
was obviously impossible, whilst the government was every 
day granting lands to settlers for nothing, or on payment of a 
trifling fee.” Moreover, one of the clauses of the Act be- 
came itself an impediment to the establishment of Recto- 
ries, by the wide and indefinite privileges which it granted to 
the Rectors. That clause provided that they should “hold 
and enjoy the same and all rights, profits, and emoluments be- 
longing or granted to the Rectories, as fully and amply .. . . 
as the incumbent of a Parsonage or Rectory in England.” 
Now from the earliest period of British dominion there had 
been Scotch Presbyterians in the Province, although only a 
few ; and the independence of the United States had occa- 
sioned the influx of more, together with Dutch Calvinists and 
German Lutherans. To these persons of course the idea of 
paying tithes at all would be extremely distasteful ; and to 
them, together with the Romanists scattered over the country 
in Parishes where the majority were Protestant, it would be 
especially disagreable to pay tithes to a clergyman of the 
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Church of England. “The friends of the Church therefore,” 
(we quote from the same MS.) “seem at an early period to 
have imagined that if parishes were erected, it might give 
rise to an apprehension that tithes would follow.” That idea 
is known to have restrained the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land from pressing for the foundation of Rectories; and it 
probably also induced the government to defer it. 

This state of things continued until the year 1813. At 
that period the clergy found their incomes, from various 
causes, subject toa deduction of about 60 percent. Through 
the Bishop they made their case known to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and these two parties made such 
representations to the government, that an arrangement was 
made by means of which Parliament placed at the disposal 
of the Society an annual grant of £16,000 for the whole of 
the colonies. This grant not only enabled the Society to re- 
lieve her old missionaries from their difficulties, but also to 
offer to them and to all whom she might employ an income 
of £200 per annum. The result was, that in the two years 
which elapsed between this and the close of the American 
war in 1815, the number of clergy had increased from five to 
fifteen. 

When hostilities ceased an active emigration commenced, 
and this circumstance naturally drew attention to the working 
of the different institutions of the colony. One result was 
that in 1817 the Provincial Legislature assumed the payment 
of the Civil List out of the revenues placed under their con- 
trol, and on their declining to grant the allowances of three 
clergymen who had hitherto received stipends from that fund, 
they became dependent on the Crown Revenue, and since 
that period none of the Parochial clergy or missionaries have 
been paid from the revenues of the colony at the disposal of 
the Legislature. Another result was that the Bishop of Quebec 
procured the establishment of several parishes or Rectories 
in Lower Canada, those of Quebec and Montreal being con- 
stituted, we believe, in 1818 or 1819, during the administration 
of the Duke of Richmond. There are seven other Rectories 
in Lower Canada ; but whether established at that period we 
have not ascertained. 

Another very important step was taken by the establish- 
ment of the Clergy Corporation for the management of the 
leasing of the Reserves, which was done by Royal patent, 
issued April 30th, 1819. This corporation consisted for Up- 
per Canada, of the Bishop, the Inspector General and the Sur- 
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veyor General, exofficio, and of the whole clergy having cure 
of souls. 

These circumstances drew attention again to the rights and 
emoluments of the Rectors, and particularly to the question 
of tithes. Not that the members of the Church, or even the 
clergy, entertained the idea of collecting tithes. They saw 
too clearly that in the existing state of the colony, that was 
not to be attempted. Amongst other considerations, there 
was this very important one, that as things stood, they were 
constantly gathering in the members of other communions, 
who noes # be likely to be repelled by the demand for tithes. 
So far therefore from contemplating it, they were the first to 
point out that provision of the Act as to the rights and emol- 
uments of the rectors, as presenting a difficulty in the organi- 
zation of parishes. This led to the introduction of a Bill in 
this same year, by which it was proposed to be enacted, that 
“no tithes should be claimed, demanded, or received by any 

arson, rector, or vicar of the Protestant Church within this 
rovince, any law, custom, or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

This Bill was passed through the Colonial Legislature ; but 
through the omission of some formality it did not at that time 
become law. 

But whilst this Bill was before the Legislature, some mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland in Canada (which at that pe- 
riod, so far as we can ascertain, had not above three minis- 
ters in all Upper Canada) for the first time advanced the opin- 
jon that the words “a Protestant clergy,” used in the 31st 
George III, were applicable to the Church of Scotland, and 
that that Church being established in a portion of the United 
Kingdom, they had an apparent claim under the statute ; which 
claim they contended was also capable of being supported 
under the Articles of the union of the two kingdoms. 

In a short time after this claim was put forward, other par- 
ties began to assert that the term “a Protestant clergy” 
might in law, and ought in equity, to receive such a construc- 
tion as would comprehend the ministers of every denomina- 
tion of Protestants. But at this period the leading members 
of the Roman communion entirely refrained from counte- 
nancing this agitation, and even expressed in private their 
conviction of its injustice. 

The claim of the Church of Scotland was expressed in an 
Address to the King, in which “it was put forward in mod- 
erate terms, and the hope was expressed, that, if his Majesty 
should not consider that their claims to the Clergy Reserves 
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could be maintained on legal grounds, it would still be thought 
just and proper to afford assistance to the Church of Scotland, 
as a Protestant Church, established in a portion of the United 
Kingdom.” This novel claim was wholly unsupported by any 
thing but the fact that the Reserves were set apart for the 
maintenance of “a Protestant clergy,” and in spite of the fact 
that the whole history of the colony up to the present time 
showed in the strongest manner that no other body had ever 
been contemplated under that name, but the clergy of “the 
Protestant Church.” Even so late as the issuing of the Patent 
for the formation of the clergy corporation, that instrument, 
after reciting that very passage of 3ist George III, in which 
the phrase “a Protestant clergy” is contained, goes on to ms 
that it is expedient to make provision “for the due and sufh- 
cient support of our Protestant clergy; and then, for that 
end, establishes a corporation, including the whole clergy of 
the Church of England in the colony, and none others, for the 
management of the whole of the Clergy Reserves. And it is 
observable that these very claimants did not at all expect that 
the King would be advised to regard their claim as legal, and 
therefore prayed to be provided for in some other way. 

This state of things led the Home Government to consult 
its law-officers on these new difficulties; and the result was 
an opinion to the following effect : 

1. That the clergy of the Church of Scotland settled in 
Canada might be taken to be included in the term “ Protest- 
ant clergy.” 

2 That this phrase did not include dissenting ministers, 
but only “ Protestant clergy, recognized and established by 
law.” 

3. That the Governor might, if he saw fit, apply the whole 
lands in any one township to the endowment of the Rectory 
there. 

4. That whilst he might apply the rents and profits of the 
Reserves to the support of the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land, it was not competent to him to retain any of the lands 
themselves absolutely for them. 

It is obvious, that in thus deciding, the law-officers were 
guided by the Jetter of this Act, and by tt alone; since had 
they consulted either its evident spirit, or the Acts which we 
ourselves have quoted, they must have seen that the term 
« Protestant clergy” did not and could not apply to any others 
than those of the English Church. Indeed, their own decision 


that the reserved /ands themselves could not be given as en- 
dowments for the clergy of the Church of Scotland, whilst 
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the whole of the lands in any one township (and consequent- 
ly in every township) might be appropriated for the endow- 
ment of the clergy of the Church of England, sufficiently 
shows what was the real meaning of the Act. Accordingly 
little change seems to have been produced in the action of the 
colonial government; and the clergy corporation continued 
to manage the lands without question or control. Two years 
after this the Church was strengthened by the establishment 
of the Archdeaconries of Quebec and York. In the same 
year, it being observed that the previous Bill for the extine- 
tion of tithes had not received the Royal assent, a new Bill 
was proposed, which, after reciting that, “ notwithstanding his 
gracious Majesty has been pleased to reserve for the support 
of a Protestant clergy in this Province, one seventh of all 
lands granted therein, doubts have been suggested that the 
tithe of the produce of the land might still be legally demand- 
ed by the incumbent duly instituted or rector of any parish,” 
it provided an enactment precisely the same as that of the 
previous Bill. This Bill became law in 1823, by the promul- 
gation of the Royal assent to it; but the delay shows that 
there were still doubts as to the desirableness of meking such 
an enactment. 

Thus was extinguished not only the right of the clergy of 
the Church of England to demand tithes, But their power to 
receive them ; for the law provides that “no tithes shall be 

. received by any parson, rector, or vicar of the Protes- 
tant Church within this province.” Not only were aliens 
from their communion exonerated from their payment, but 
the members of it were forbidden to pay them: at least it was 
made illegal to receive them, and the clergy of the Church 
of England are of all men least likely to encourage a breach 
of the laws. At that time no evil was foreseen as likely to 
arise from this enactment ; but now that the provision which 
it was supposed would answer all the purpose of tithes has 
been so curtailed, and when there is a disposition rising up 
amongst the members of the Church to contribute statedly 
from their profits to the support of the clergy, and when in 
country parts it is felt to be so much easier to contribute in 
produce than in money, it is much to be regretted that the 
clergy should be absolutely forbidden by law to receive that 
provision which many of the laity would be willing to gi 

But this extinguishment of tithes still more peta wet 
the claim of the Church of England to the whole of the Re- 
serves: for this Act expressly shows that these lands were 
contemplated as a provision in lieu of tithes; and of tithes 
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-_ to a “parson, rector, or vicar of the Protestant Church.” 
Yow there is nobody in Canada which can call itself “the 
Protestant Church,” but the Church of England: there is no 
other Church which has still its “ parsons, rectors, and vicars,” 
by these definite names: and therefore the Reserves were ex- 
erond recognized by this Act as pertaining by right to the 

rotestant clergy of the Church of England, notwithstand- 
ing the before recited opinion of the law-othcers of the Crown. 

Although however the right to tithes was thus given upon 
the part of the clergy the agitation of the claims of the Church 
of Scotland retarded the endowment of the Rectories; but 
to show how small a proportion that body then bore in Canada 
to the Church of England, we find from the records of the 
clergy corporation, that in 1823, whilst the latter body had 
twenty-two ministers in Upper Canada, the former had only 
four, and the Independent Presbytery of the Canadas no 
more than six. 

In the period from 1821 to 1836, the Secretary of State had 
repeatedly conveyed whatever authority it was necessary 
should proceed from the Crown for the establishment of Rec- 
tories ; and the executive government of the province had 
applied themselves to the consideration of the details of a 
general measure for dividing the Province into parishes, as 
had been recently done in New South Wales. This was im- 
peded for atime by a plan which was started in 1825 (in 
which year we will just mention in passing, Bishop Mountain 
died, and was succeeded by Bishop Stewart) for selling a large 
portion of the Reserves to the Canada Land Company ; which 
was set aside, when near its consummation, by the vigorous 
remonstrances of the Clergy Corporation, led on by the pres- 
ent Bishop of Toronto, then Rector of York, (now Toronto,) 
and a member of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada. 

Up to 1827, the Reserves could be disposed of only by lease ; 
but in that year, shortly before the termination of the admin- 
istration of Sir Peregrine Maitland, the government, observing 
that they remained unproductive from the want of capital to 
be employed in their cultivation, and from the circumstance 
that lands continued to be extremely easy of purchase, and 
from the difficulty and expense of collecting the rents, and 
consequently were not available for the support of the clergy, 
procured an Act to be passed by the Imperial Legislature, 
authorizing the Governor in Council to sell a portion of them ; 
but binding him not to alienate more than one fourth of the 
Reserves in each Province, and not more than 100,000 acres 
in any one year. The proceeds of these sales were to be in- 
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vested in the public funds of the United Kingdom, and the 
income arising therefrom was to be applied either to the im- 
provement of the remaining lands, or to the general objects of 
the Reserves. The Governor in Council was likewise author- 
ized to exchange any of the Reserves for lands of equal value, 
belonging either to the Crown or to private persons. 

In 1828, the petitions and complaints proceeding from the 
adjoining Prevince of Lower Canada, and the difficulties 
which occurred there, occasioned the affairs and interests of 
that Province to be brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons; and in the course of an inquiry con- 
ducted by a committee of that House, the subject of the Clerg 
Reserves was examined and considered with respect to both 
Provinces. On this occasion the opinion of the Crown officers 
given in 1819 was called up, and Mr. Stephen, the counsel for 
the Colonial Department, was also examined before the Com- 
mittee. He agreed for the most part with the Crown officers : 
but whereas they were of opinion that the Crown could not 
retain any portion of the lands for any other clergy than those 
of the Church of England, he thought that “the Crown might 
authorize a part of them to be appropriated in perpetuity to 
the sustentation of Clergymen of the Church of Scotland ;” al- 
though none but the clergy of the Church of England couid be 
endowed as parochial ministers. Thus did the spirit of en- 
croachment creep on. 

It is remarkable that on this occasion a Wesleyan minister, 
named Alder, who was examined before the Committee, gave 
it as the general opinion of the body of ministers in Lower 
Canada, to which he belonged, “ that if the Reserves were ap- 
propriated to the sole use of the Church of England, they would 
offer no objection to it ;” although “if the Presbyterians were 
to have any part, they conceived they had an equally good 
claim.” From this it is perfectly clear that the Wesleyan min- 
isters thought none but the Church of England had any valid 
claim to the Reserves. 

The Committee, however, reported that the Reserves had 
not answered the purpose for which they were appropriated ; 
for that whereas “a Corporation had been formed within the 
Province. consisting of the clergy of the Church of England, 
who had been empowered to grant leases of those lands for a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years,” the actual net re- 
ceipts from the whole now remaining was only £250. They 
accounted for this partly from the circumstance of the diffi- 
culty of collecting rents, and from the tenants absconding ; and 
they concluded, (although without any sufficient evidence,) 
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that the reserved lands had done much more to diminish the 
value of the six parts granted to other settlers in fee, than the 
improvement of those allotments had done to increase the 
value of the Reserves. They, therefore, strongly recommend- 
ed that every proper exertion should be made to place them 
in the hands of persons who would bring them into cultivation, 
and suggested whether they could not be permanently alienated, 
subject to some fixed moderate reserved payment. They like- 
wise strongly recommended the propriety of securing for the 
future any provision which might be deemed necessary for the 
religious wants of the community by some other means than 
the reservation of one seventh of the land. 

With regard to the proper appropriation of the Clergy Re- 
serves, they agreed with the Crown officers and Mr. Stephen, 
that “the intention of those who brought forward the mea- 
sure in Parliament,” (viz., the Act of the 31st Geo. IIL, 
c. 31,) “ was to endow with Parsonage Houses and glebe lands 
the clergy of the Church of England ;” but with regard to the 
distribution of the proceeds of the reserved lands generally, 
they were of opinion “that they sought to reserve to the gov- 
ernment the right to apply the money, if they thought fit, to 
= Protestant clergy ; what, however, they meant by the term 
“ Protestant clergy,” they did not explain. 

The House of Commons do not appear to have satisfied 
themselves, by the labors of their Committee, that their re- 
commendations were such as ought to be adopted; for no 
action whatever was taken by them on this subject, in conse- 
quence of this Report. But although no action was then 
taken in the Imperial Parliament, we learn from Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report, that the Secretary for the Colonies proposed to 
the Provincial Legislature to leave to it the determination of 
the matter, pledging the Imperial Government to do its utmost 
to obtain a parliamentary sanction to whatever course they 
might adopt. 

n consequence of this, in 1830, the first action was taken 
by any branch of the Colonial Legislature for bringing these 
disputes to asettlement. A Bill was introduced into the House 
of Assembly by which the whole of the Clergy Reserves was 
to be sold, and the whole of the proceeds diverted from their 
original purpose and devoted to secular education. The object 
of this proposition was, no doubt, in part to get rid, by a sum- 
mary process, of the bickerings between contending parties 
respecting the right to the Reserves ; but it was no less to re- 
move the Church of England from her station in the commu- 
nity. It was foreseen, no doubt, that she would have a larger 
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share of these lands than any other body, even if she did not 
retain them entire, and that her learning, cultivation, and char- 
acter would secure her a preéminence, so long as she had any 
means of supporting an educated clergy; and thence it was 
desired to remove from her entirely the power of supporting 
such a clergy. But this iniquitous and sacrilegious measure, 
although passed almost unanimously by the House of Assem- 
bly, met with no favor from the Legislative Council, and was 
rejected by that body. 

Its very introduction, however, had, in a great degree, done 
its work ; for the Legislative Council seem not to have been 
content with the simple act of rejection, but to have considered 
themselves bound to propose some alternative. This they ac- 
cordingly did in the next year in an Address to King William 
the 4th, the whole tone of which is eminently conservative. 
It stated that much of the real objection to the reserved lands 
was very exaggerated at all times, and was now less and less 
felt in consequence of the leasing and sale of those lands ; but 
hoped that, for the sake of religion itself, it might speedily be 
set at rest by a final decision. It then went to propose a defi- 
nite measure for removing the apprehension of those persons 
who conceived the provision made for the Church of England 
to be improvident and lavish. The proposition was as follows : 
that it should be decided at once, “ whether the support of two 
clergymen of the Church of England, or any given number 
beyond that, would form a reasonable provision for the reli- 

ious wants of a Township, having in view what must be the 
future condition of the Colony; that it should be settled 
“ what stipend would assure a barely adequate maintenance to 
such clergymen ;” and finally that Parliament should “ place at 
the disposal of his Majesty the surplus of the endowment in 
any Township, that may remain after this adequate mainte- 
nance shall have been secured.” No doubt the promoters of 
this Address believed that inquiry would show that no surplus 
would remain if the most moderate provisions were made for 
the necessary maintenance of the Clergy ; and if their plan had 
been carried out, there would at this time have been 600 
clergymen of our communion in Upper Canada ; but still the 
very admission of the principle, that if any surplus remained it 
might be diverted to any other purpose whatever, showed that 
the best men were at a loss to know upon what principles the 
question was to be settled. This document is evidently drawn 
up in the sense of the members of the Church of England ; and 
yet it proposes to resign back into the hands of the Sovereign, 
to be disposed of at his pleasure, a portion of that which his 
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predecessor had in their opinion beyond a doubt consecrated 
and given to God in His Church ; and we therefore cannot but 
regret very deeply that such a proposition should ever have 
come from so respectable a body ; for we certainly think that 
it is another step taken in a wrong direction by Canadian 
Churchmen on this important subject. That both this propo- 
sition and the extinguishment of tithes were dictated by the 
desire to show that the Church desired nothing unreasonable, 
and that they were considered to be for the advantage of the 
Church at the time, there can be no doubt; but it can never 
be too much regretted that these estimable persons should have 
given their support to the principles of the actual resumption 
by the Crown of that which had been given to God. 

After this suggestion on the part of the friends of the Church, 
it can be no matter of surprise that a proposition should after- 
wards be made for the resumption of the whole of the Reserves 
by the Crown. But we are anticipating. 


[Concluded in next Number.] 
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Art. V—COLLEGES AND THE MINISTRY. 


Catalogus Collegii Harvardiani seu Universitatis Cantabri- 
giensis, MDCCCXLVIII. 

Catalogus Collegii Yalensis, MDCCCL. 

Catalogus Collegii Neo-Cesariensis, MDCCCXLVIII. 

Catalogus Collegii Gulielmi, MDCCCXLVIL. 

Catalogus Collegii Medioburiensis, MDCCCXXXVILI. 

Catalogus Universitatis Brownensis, MDCCCXXX. 

Catalogus Collegii Concordia, MDCCCXLIII. 

Catalogus Collegii Dartmuthensis, MDCCCXIX. 

Catalogus Collegii Washingtoniensis, MDCCCXLII. 

Catalogue of Columbia College, 1844. 

Catalogue of Rutger’s College, 1840. 

Register of Geneva College, 1847. 

Kenyon College Catalogue and Register, 1843. 

Calendar of Trinity College, 1817. 


We shall assume the point as conceded, that a learned and 
regular ministry, thoroughly trained in literary and religious 
knowledge, is indispensable to meet the demands of the present 
age. The course of education must be neither narrow nor 
superficial, but at once comprehensive and critical, and must 
embrace the moral, as well as the intellectual element of our 
nature. Men may be what the world calls learned, may (per- 
haps) become great statesmen and orators, men of copious 
and accurate learning in science, the arts, and other branches 
of human knowledge, and yet have no thorough acquaintance 
with the doctrines and precepts of revelation. But though 
this is possible (?) in the mere man of the world, it is clearly 
impossible in the Christian, and above all, in the Christian min - 
ister. Whenever, therefore, a parent, and, above all, a Chris- 
tian parent, is selecting a College to which to send a son, all 
these points should be borne in mind; the religious condition 
and influence of the institution should be as carefully scrutin- 
ized as the literary and scientific advantages it may offer. 

In connection with this point, there are many considerations 
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touching subjects and modes of instruction which it would be 
proper for us to urge directly upon Churchmen, which it 
might not be deemed courteous to present in a comparison be- 
tween institutions in and out of the Church. But there is one 
point of consideration to which no one can object, and that 
is a comparison of results already obtained, as detailed by the 
Catalogues and Registers of the several Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Inasmuch, also, as the character of the future must be 
inferred from the nature of the past, this mode of compari- 
son is as sound as it is just. To this end we have placed at 
the head of this article such Triennial Catalogues and Regis- 
ters as are at hand, from which we shall draw materials for our 
present purpose. We begin with Harvard College, founded in 
1640, deservedly ranking among the first Institutions inthe 
country, for the fullness and thoroughness of its classical and 
scientific training. From 1642 to 1849, this College gradua- 
ted 6,131 Alumni, of whom 1,628 have been ministers. Among 
these we recognize the names of about seventy-five Episco- 
pal clergymen, including Presidents Cutler of Yale, and Harris 
of Columbia, Bishops Bass and Parker of Massachusetts, De- 
hon of South Carolina, and Lee of Delaware. Yale College, 
founded in 1700, also justly celebrated for the extent, variety, 
and thoroughness of its course of studies, down to 1851 had 
graduated 5,932 Alumni, of whom 1,562 have been ministers. 
Among these we recognize the names of one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine Episcopal clergymen, including Bishops Seabury and 
Jarvis of Connecticut, De Lancey of Western New York, 
Gadsden of South Carolina, and Presidents Johnson of Colum- 
bia, Wheaton of Trinity, Humphrey of St. John’s, and Coit 
of Transylvania. 

An interesting inquiry arises at this point, as to the causes 
of the difference in the number of Episcopal clergymen edu- 
cated at these two Universities. Is it because the number of 
Episcopalians educated at Yale is so much larger than the 
number educated at Harvard? Some have supposed so, yet 
we think without sufficient reason. In 1824, the Convention 
of Massachusetts appointed a Committee to procure subscrip- 
tions to restore and reéstablish the worship of the Episcopal 
Church in Cambridge. According to the report of that Com- 
mittee, one-seventh of the students at Harvard then were, and 
for many years had been, Churchmen, and the Rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, reported to the Convention of 
Massachusetts, in 1840, that the proportional number then 
continued about the same. The number of graduates of 
Harvard for half a century, ending with A. D. 1848, has been 
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2,710 in the Academical department, 508 in the Medical de- 
partment, and from 1820 to 1848, 331 in the Law depart- 
ment, giving a total of 3,549. If, then, the proportional num- 
ber of Episcopal students was the same through the half cen- 
tury, as from 1820 to 1840, something more than five hundred 
Churchmen have been educated at Cambridge in the half cen- 
tury. Among these we recognize the names of about forty 
Clergymen of the Church. Yale College, in the half century 
ending with A. D. 1848, graduated 3,522 in the Academical 
department, from 1820 to 1848, 472 in the Medical depart- 
ment, and from 1843 to 1848, 28 in the department of Law, 
giving a total of 4,022. A short time since, nearly one-fifth 
of the students at Yale, being about eighty, out of a little 
more than four hundred, were Episcopalians. Supposing 
what is not probable, that the same ratio has continued 
through the half century, and Yale would have educated 
eight hundred Churchmen within that period. Among them 
we can count up almost a hundred clergymen of the Church. 
The clergymen educated at Harvard have been about one- 
thirteenth of the Churchmen educated there,—those educated 
at Yale, about one-eighth. 

There has no doubt been a cause why so many more 
Churchmen have been educated at Yale than at Harvard, and 
why the proportion of clergymen graduated at Yale has been 
so much greater than at Harvard. That cause is not to be 
sought, as some have supposed, in any special liberality char- 
acterizing the College arrangements at Yale. On the con- 
trary, Harvard ‘has at times manifested the greater share of 
liberal feeling. Episcopal students were permitted to attend the 
service of the Episcopal Church at Cambridge from an early pe- 
riod, and when in 1824, efforts were made to restore the wor- 
ship of the Episcopal Church at Cambridge, the Faculty of Har- 
vard not only approved the plan, but aided in its restoration— 
a circumstance which probably never happened at Yale. 

There was a time, however, when Churchmen received far 
less kindness and attention at Harvard than at Yale, at a time, 
too, when we should have expected the most consideration 
and courtesy there. When Johnson and his associates re- 
nounced their ministry and went to England for Orders, they 
cut themselves off from the common sympathies of their 
brethren, and could expect little but contumely and contempt 
from those they had left. And this they received in full tale 
from the people generally. But the faculty of Yale were too 
discriminating and far-reaching to be willing to lose the coun- 
tenance and support of these men, Churchmen though they 
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might be, and Churchmen were prompt to reciprocate any 
kindness that might be shown them. Bishop Berkley, it is 
supposed, gave his Rhode Island farm and his library to Yale 
College, at the suggestion of Dr. Johnson, who was Bimeelf in 
the habit of attending the Berkleian Examinations. The 
first Catalogue of the College, published in 1731, contained a 
Preliminary Essay, exhibiting a general view of all the Arts 
and Sciences, with a catalogue of the most valuable authors 
in the several departments, which tradition ascribes to Dr. 
Johnson, and which bears strong internal evidence of being 
his.* So the first printed Statutes of Yale, published in Latin, 
in 1748,—being the first book printed in New Haven,—though 
probably the work of President Clap,t is said to have been re- 
vised by Dr. Johnson, in order to secure a correct Latinity, a 
tradition which many circumstances go to confirm. And in 
many other ways, no doubt silently, where it would not have 
been safe to do it publicly, they codperated for the benefit of the 
College, and thus benefitted both the College and the Church. 

At Harvard, however, a different course seems to have been 
pursued. Though some Churchmen have held Professorships 
in the various departments of the University, during the pre- 
sent century, it was not so formerly ; Episcopalians not being 
allowed even that right of visiting which they supposed law- 
fully belonged to them. Seon after Dr. Cutler went to Boston, 
deeming himself entitled to a seat among the Overseers of his 
Alma Mater, he and Rey. Mr. Miles, of King’s Chapel, peti- 
tioned forthe same. But though backed by the great body of 
Episcopalians in Massachusetts, the petition was unceremoni- 
ously rejected, at two different times—though the same right 
had been previously conceded to others—an act of injustice 
which Dr. Cutler never forgot. The facts we have mentioned 
are given merely as examples of the different policy pursued at 
Yale and Harvard, and whoever will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the history of the graduates of the two Universities, will 
see that it has not been without its effect. From 1750 to 1790, 
(Dr. Cutler died in 1756,) a period of forty years, Harvard 
graduated 1,471 Alumni, among whom we recognize the names 
of only ten who entered the ministry of the Church. During 
the same period, Yale graduated 1,433 Alumni, among whom 
we are able to count up over forty who were Church clergy- 





* This Essay was published in the Republic of Letters, London, May, 1731, 
Article XXX VIL ' 

+ It is worthy of mention, in this connection, that President Clap received his 
early training from Rev. Dr. McSparran, Episcopal minister at Narragansett. 
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men. These and other circumstances created a prejudice in 
favor of Yale, and filial affection for an Alma Mater, continues 
the feeling to the present day. One of these circumstances is 
so obvious that it deserves to be mentioned, as indicating the 
former disposition of the University towards such of its own 
graduates as held or embraced another faith. William Harris, 
graduated in 1786, was elected President of Columbia College 
in 1811. He received the honorary degree of S. T. D. 
from Columbia and Harvard, the same year. No other 
prone at Harvard, who has entered the ministry of the 

piscopal Church, has received this degree from his Alma 
Mater, except J. M. Wainwright, graduated in 1812, and he 
had received the same degree from another College several 
years before. The other Bentere of the American Church, 
graduated at Harvard, have been Mather Byles, graduated 
in 1725, and William Walter, 1756, who received the degree 
from Aberdeen ; Samuel Achmuty, 1742, and Mather Byles, 
1757, from Oxford ; Bishop Bass, 1744, and Bishop Parker, 
1764, from the University of Pennsylvania; Bishop Dehon, 
1795, and James Morss, 1809, from Nassau Hall; Isaac 
Boyle, 1813, and Bishop Lee, 1827, from Trinity; N. B 
Crocker, 1802, and Theodore Edson, 1822, from Geneva; S. 
H. Tyng, 1817, from Jefferson College ; Asa Eaton, 1803, and 
tae ny Aa hs, 1806, from Columbia. Of the graduates 
of Yale during ie same period, Richard Mansfield, 1741, Bela 
Hubbard, 1758, Bishop Jarvis, 1761, received the honorary 
degree of S. T. D. from their Alma Mater ; Samuel Johnson, 
1714, Henry Caner, 1724, Henry Barclay, 1734, T. B. Chand- 
ler, 1745, Bishop Seabury, 1748, from Oxford ; Ebenezer Dibble, 
1734, Jeremiah Leaming, 1745, and Abraham Beach, 1757, 
from Columbia; Bethel Judd, 1797, and N.S. Wheaton, 1814, 
from Trinity ; Tillotson Brunson, 1786, from Brown’s; John 
Ogilvie, 1748, from Aberdeen ; Bishop Gadsden, 1804, from the 
University of South Carolina, and 8S. F. Jarvis, 1805, from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the different policy formerly pursued by the different 
Universities, the consequences have been apparent in subse- 
quent results. 

Another circumstance shows with equal certainty how the 
acts of the two Universities were looked upon by others. 
When in 1746, the Wardens and Vestry of the Parish of New- 
port, Rhode Island, petitioned the Venerable Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in Foreign Parts for a clergyman to be the 
Head of a Grammar School, and also Assistant to Rev. Mr. 
Iionyman, they were directed “to consult Dr. Johnson, of 
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Stratford, and to choose out of the young gentlemen educated 
at New Haven, and recommended by him,” etc., one suitable 
for their purpose. And Samuel Seabury, though himself a 
= of Harvard, 1724, educated his son—the Bishop—at 
ale, 1748, and Dr. Johnson also educated his sons at the 
same place, 1744, 1748, as he had his step-sons, William and 
Benjamin Nicoll, 1734. These facts, though small in them- 
selves, all raise a presumption looking in the same direction, 
and all go to show that though Churchmen were by no means 
satisfied with all the proceedings at Yale, yet they gave that 
the preference over all other New England Colleges. That 
our forefathers preferred that College, for the education of 
their sons, where their own rights were best respected, and 
their own faith could be best preserved, is no cause of wonder. 
It would have been strange, they would have been recreant to 
duty, had it been otherwise. And what was right and proper 
for them—what it was their duty to do—that must be right, 
poper and duty for us, in similar circumstances. 
rom 1827 to 1847, inclusive, Trinity graduated 296 
Alumni, of whom one hundred and eight (students of the par- 
tial course not included)* have taken Orders in the Church; 
being a larger number of Episcopal Clergymen than have been 
educated at Yale since the commencement of the century. 
The number of Episcopal clergymen educated at Yale during 
the same twenty years, was forty-eight. It may possibly be 
true, if we take into consideration the Academical, Legal, and 
Medical Departments of Yale, that it is “educating more 
Episcopal Students than any other College in the country.” 
But the statement of Dr. Bacon’s famous speech, that “ Yale 
College is doing more for the education of the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church than any other College in the country,” can- 
not be true in any sense. Trinity, with its limited number of 
students, is doing for the ministry of the Church, more than twice 
as much as Yale, with its throng of pupils. The benefit which 
Yale is bestowing on the Church, though not inconsiderable, 
has been greatly overrated. Even Geneva, since its first Com- 
mencement in 1826, with all its difficulties and drawbacks, and 
with its handful of scholars, has done half as much for the min- 
istry of the Church as Yale, for out of its 150 Alumni, twenty- 
four have entered the ministry of the Church, and fifteen 
others are Candidates for Holy Orders. Should the present 
ratios continue, Trinity, at the end of half a century, will have 


* Quite a number of these have taken Orders in the Church, but our plan does 
not permit us to include these in our computation. 
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educated more clergymen for the Church, than will have been 
graduated in the same period, at all the other Colleges and Uni- 
versities in New England taken together. This fact alone is 
sufficient to give Trinity a claim on the Church, which Church- 
men have not yet fully realized. And the same may be said of 
Geneva. 

If we compare the results obtained at Geneva, with those of 
the principal University in the State of New York—Columbia 
College—we shall find the claims of Geneva upon Christian 
Churchmen much greater than most suppose. Owing to the 
unhistorical character of the Registers of these Universities, we 
are unable to institute as careful a comparison between them, 
as the most excellent Triennials of Yale and Harvard* afford 
facilities for doing. According to our count, Columbia Col- 
lege, from 1748 to 1845, graduated 1,321 Alumni, among whom 
we are able to recognize the names of sixty-five clergymen of 
the Church. Geneva, from 1826 to 1844, graduated seventy- 
five Alumni, of whom twenty-four have been ordained to the 
ministry of the Church. In other words, while Columbia Col- 
lege has graduated, in ninety-seven years, seventeen times as 
many Alumni as Geneva in twenty-two years, the number of 
Church clergymen educated at Geneva, has been one-third of 
the number educated at Columbia in five times the number of 
years. This fact is not mentioned as in any wise disparaging 
to Columbia, for its position and circumstances necessarily 
exercise a controlling influence over these matters. Yet the 
fact is to the credit of Geneva, and should be known and pon- 
dered, especially by Churchmen. It should also be remem- 
bered, that Geneva College owes its existence and character 
to the active exertions of Bishop Hobart, at the time when he 
was a Trustee of Columbia College, and knew well the condi- 
tion and character of the College, and the wants of his Diocese. 
And it may be interesting to those not already aware of the fact, 
to mention, that the idea of Trinity College originated with 
Bishop Seabury, and has been realized by Bishop Brownell. 
Among the graduates at Columbia have been Bishops Provoost, 
1758, Moore of New York, 1768, H. U. Onderdonk, 1805, 
B. T. Onderdonk and Kemper, 1809. 

Union College, from 1797 to 1842, inclusive, graduated 
2,366 Alumni, of whom 570 have been ministers, among whom 








* The Triennial Catalogues of Harvard and Yale are more valuable to the 
historian, than can be well conceived by others. We would recommend to other 
Institutions to imitate their example, in this respect. Facts which may be col- 
lected without trouble at the time, and recorded in the Catalogue with small ex- 
pense, could not otherwise be obtained without great labor. 
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we recognize the names of about fifty-five Church Clergymen, 
including Bishops Brownell, 1804, Upfold, 1814, Doane and 
Potter, 1818. Dartmouth, from 1771 to 1820, had 1,285 
Alumni, of whom 408 had been ministers. We recognize in 
the list the names of only half a dozen clergymen of the 
Church, one of whom was Bishop Chase, graduated 1796. 
Brown’s University, from 1769 to 1829, inclusive, graduated 
1,574 Alumni, of whom 442 have been ministers ; among whom 
we observe the names of about twenty who are or have been 
clergymen of the Church; Bishop Burgess, 1826, being of the 
number. Williams College, from 1795 to 1848, graduated 
1,182 Alumni, of whom 373 had been ministers. Among them 
we do not discover half a dozen names that we have ever seen 
in the Clergy lists of the Church. Middlebury College, from 
1802 to 1839, graduated 722 Alumni, of whom 272 were min- 
isters. We recognize the names of some ten Church Clergy- 
men, including Bishops Henshaw, 1808, Smith of Kentucky, 
1825. Nassau Hall, from 1748 to 1849, graduated 2,949 
Aluyini, 557 of whom have been ministers. ‘T'wenty of these 
have taken Orders in the Church, five of whom have become 
Bishops—Claggett, 1764 ; Hobart, 1793 ; Meade, 1808 ; Johns, 
1815: and M’llvaine, 1816. 

The opinion is sometimes expressed, that Church Colleges 
do not flourish as well as Sectarian institutions, and an infer- 
ence is thence drawn to their disadvantage. If the facts were 
so, the circumstances already detailed would serve to explain 
the reason. But it may be doubted whether the facts are so. 
That Church Colleges must look mainly to Churchmen for 
support, isa conceded point. There can be no compromise of 
important truth by them, for the sake of popularity ; and hence 
their institutions cannot be popular when or where great pre- 
tensions to liberality are necessary to procure it. It is fair, 
therefore, considering the relative number of Episcopalians in 
the country, compared with the number of other denominations 
during the first years of various Colleges, to compare a number 
of years at the beginning of the several Colleges, in order to see 
what has been accomplished by them in the same period. The 
following is the number graduated at the institutions mentioned 
below, during the first twenty years of their existence, with the 
number that entered the ministry, so far as we can ascertain : 


Harvard, (Cong.) 130 66 Dartmouth. (Cong.) 262 112 
Yale, (Cong.) 108 70 | Brown's, (Bap.) 101 36 
Nassau Hall, (Pres.) 291 137 Middlebury, (Cong.) 316 145 
Columbia, (Mixed,) 110 «cir. 20 | Union, (Mixed,) 415 109 
Rutgers, (D. R. #) 86 uncer. | Trinity, ( Epis.) 296 120 
Williams, (Cong.) 454 146 | Geneva, (Epis.) 91 29 
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It is evident from this table, that Trinity and Geneva have 
been quite on an average with other Colleges in the first years 
of their existence, notwithstanding the large number of Epis- 
copal students at other institutions. If the twenty-five Epis- 
copalians that have been graduated yearly at Harvard and 
Yale for the twenty years in question, to say nothing of other 
New England Colleges, had been added to Trinity, its Alumni 
would have numbered eight hundred, instead of three hundred. 
The same principle also holds true in reference to Geneva. It 
is evident from this view, that Trinity has done well, better 
than the average of new Colleges. But it is also evident, that 
if it had received the united support of New England Church- 
men, it had done much better. 

Why then have not these and other Colleges of the Church 
received that countenance and support to which they are 
fairly and properly entitled? Various reasons, no doubt, 
have contributed to prevent this. Proximity to other Colleges, 
affection for an Alma Mater, the popularity of age and num- 
bers which other institutions can boast, combined with want 
of knowledge as to what these Colleges have actually accom- 
plished, have all, no doubt, codperated to prevent their receiv- 
ing the patronage which they so richly deserve. There is also 
another reason which seems to us to have tended to the same 
result. These Colleges must look to Churchmen for their princi- 
pal support. And this support must come partly through the in- 
fluence of the parochial clergy. It is generaily in the power 
of an active clergyman, to secure a student from his congre- 
gation, for a College in which he feels a deep and lively in- 
terest himself. Here then we think we find another cause for 
that meagre support, which not only Trinity, but Geneva, 
Kenyon, Jubilee, and other Colleges have thus far received. 
The clergy themselves are at fault. Whether these Colleges 
have taken every suitable method to enlist the sympathy, con- 
fidence, and support of the clergy, we cannot say. But sure 
we are, that there is not existing that strong bond of union be- 
tween Church Colleges and Church clergy, which we witness 
between the Colleges of the various denominations around us 
and the ministers of those denominations. And the want of 
that interest subjects the clergy to an imputation, of which they 
ought to rid themselves. 

There is another aspect under which the subject of Colleges 
and the Ministry deserves to be considered,—the influence of 
a Church College upon the growth of a Church in a new Dio- 
cese. The clear foresight of Berkley comprehended this at a 
glance, and hence his unweared efforts to establish a Church 
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College in America, a scheme which his son said “ was sacri- 
ficed by the worst minister that Britain ever saw.” But we 
prefer to deal with facts, rather than opinions. Bishop Chase 
was consecrated Bishop of Ohio in 1819, the Diocese then 
having siz clergymen; and Kentucky by its side having four. 
In 1825 he founded Kenyon College, Ohio, then having six 
clergymen, and Kentucky four. From 1829 to 1844 this Col- 
lege graduated 109 Alumni in the Academical Department, 
forty of whom have taken Orders in the Church. In 1850, 
Ohio had seventy clergy and Kentucky twenty-eight. Again, 
in 1843, when Bishop Chase began Jubilee College, Illinois had 
fourteen clergymen, and Indiana thirteen. In 1850, Illinois 
had thirty clergy, and Indiana twenty-one. Making all possi- 
ble allowance for the influence of other circumstances, and the 
result remains certain, that a Church College is most intimately 
connected with the growth of a Diocese. It is not necessary 
to dwell on these facts. They carry their own inference with 
them, too strongly to be resisted by any but the willfully blind, 
and we can only add, that the Church owes a debt of gratitude 
to Bishop Chase, which future generations will discharge more 
faithfully and unhesitatingly than the present. A century 
hence, when Trinity, Geneva, Kenyon, Jubilee, and Nashotah 
shall have become the Oxford and Cambridge of the American 
Church, the names of Berkley, Seabury, Hobart, Brownell, 
Chase, Breck, Cole, and other pioneers in the cause of Church 
Colleges, will find their appropriate place in the history of the 
Church in this country. The full and immediate realization 
of the benefits which may and ought to be derived from insti- 
tutions depends upon their discreet management, and the 
Church’s active cooperation. 

The Romanists understand the importance of this point much 
better than we do, and act in accordance therewith more con- 
sistently than Churchmen are wont, and hence the multiplica- 
tion of their Colleges all over the country. The following isa 
list of the Romish Colleges in the United States in 1850: 

St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, Md., having ten clerical and 
four lay professors ; all of the Order of St. Sulpitius. 120 
students. 

St. Charles’ College, near Baltimore, three clerical profes- 
sors: same Order. 20 students. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, D. C., twelve clerical 
professors ; all Jesuits, with ten lay teachers. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., five clerical 
and five lay professors ; no Jesuits. 130 students. 

Villanova College, near Lancaster, Penn., six clerical pro- 
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fessors ; all Augustinian Monks, with one lay professor. 40 
students. 

St. Mary’s College, Wilmington, Del., three clerical profes- 
sors; no Jesuits. 107 students. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., nine clerical 
professors ; all Jesuits, with five lay teachers. 120 students. 

Univ. St. Mary’s of the Lake, Ill., (Notre-Dame-Du- 
Lac)—four er we five lay professors ; all of the Society 
of the Holy Cross. 38 students. 

College of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, two clerical professors. 
Dominicans. 

College of St. Joseph’s, Buffalo, N. Y., just commenced. 

St. Charles’ College, Opelosas, La., ten clerical professors ; 
all Jesuits, and six lay professors. 70 students. 

Jesus College, New Orleans, four clerical professors; all 
Jesuits. 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, four clerical professors ; all 
Jesuits, with six lay Professors. 280 students. 

Collegiate Institute, Charleston, 8. C., three clerical teach- 
ers; no Jesuits. 140 students. 

St. Andrew’s College, Arkansas, just commenced. 

St. Joseph’s College, Bardstone, Ky., three clerical profes- 
sors ; all Jesuits, with thirteen lay professors and teachers. 

St. Mary’s College, New Lebanon, Ky., three clerical pro- 
fessors ; no Jesuits. 

St. Aloysius College, Louisville, Ky., just commenced. 
200 students, and under Jesuit control. 

Univ. St. Louis, Mo., fifteen clerical professors and six lay 
tutors; all Jesuits. 240 students. 

St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., ten clerical 
professors, of the congregation of Lazarists Monks. 100 stu- 
dents. 

St. John’s College, Fordham, N.Y., ten clerical professors ; 
all Jesuits, with eight lay professors. 145 students. 

Spring Hill College, Ala., three clerical professors; all 
Jesuits, with three lay professors. 

Besides a very large number of other religious houses, as 
Convents, Asylums, and other similar Institutions, we have 
before us a list of over one hundred and eight female schools, 
conducted by Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Loretto, Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Sisters of Notre-Dame, &c., many of them 
very largely patronized, and teaching not only all the solid, 
but all the ornamental branches of the most accomplished 
education. We doubt if there is a single Protestant Female 
Academy in the country, which can compete with several 
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of these Institutions, in lists of accomplished professors, in the 
course of studies pursued, or in the elegance with which the 
interna] regulation of these houses is conducted ; and all, too, 
at a moderate expense. 

There is another reason to which we have not yet alluded, 
why the young men of the Church at the present day should 
be educated under Church influences. ‘Those who know the 
points of difference which divide the community into different 
parties and sects in religion, and who understand the grounds 
upon which these points are made to rest, will need no — 
ment to persuade them that the training requisite for such a 
conflict can be derived only from a course of instruction that 
proceeds upon Church principles. The true idea of man, as 
man, and as a member of society, with a separate, individual 
will, and personal independence, and yet subject to Law and 
Order, is recognized nowhere so distinctly as in the teaching 
of the Church. Rome annihilates the personal independence 
and will, and practically, also the State, in her theory of 
the Church ; while ultra Protestantism annihilates both Church 
and State by its theory of individualism. Since, then, it is 
only the proper combination and harmonious action of both, 
that can secure civil and ecclesiastical peace and prosperity, 
it is indispensable that the young men of the Church shall not 
imbibe those radical and revolutionary sentiments which are 
now pressed upon the country; that they shall be trained to 
habits of loyalty and obedience ; that they shall be taught in 
what the true dignity and glory of man really consists. 

Besides, in the inconsistency of Churchmen in this matter 
of education, there is not only involved, oftentimes, the loss of 
every thing like the conservative influence and feeling of the 
Church, but the loss of principle itself; and the formation, on 
the other hand, of the most deep-seated and ineradicable preju- 
dice against the Church. We have some facts before us, on 
this point, which it will not do yet to publish. As one illus- 
tration, however, of what we mean, (and we wish it were the 
only one,) the late Romish Archbishop of Baltimore, (Eccles- 
ton,) was the son of a Churchman, and we believe a Church 
Warden; who, under just those motives which now operate 
on hundreds of Churchmen, placed his son in a Romish In- 
stitution. These Romish Professors, in many cases Jesuits, 
are not lacking in knowledge of the world. Nor are they un- 
skilled in the art of detecting and of captivating dawning 
genius. They are, many of them, scholars and gentlemen. 
Under the moulding process of these men, young Eccleston 
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was not only lost to the Church, but became at length a ruling 
spirit in the ranks of her bitterest foes. So much for modern 
liberalism! so much for the bigotry of patronizing Church 
Colleges ! 

We have an instance on hand of a somewhat different 
character, but we do not care to be more particular. Let it 
suffice to say, that the bitterest sectarian animosity which 
the Church is called to meet, is often from those who have 
denied the Faith of their Baptism, and proved recreant to the 
most solemn vows which heaven and earth can witness. 

Now it is said, in way of reply, that Church Colleges do 
not offer those advantages for high intellectual culture, which 
are found in other Institutions, and that Churchmen do not 
keep up with the progress of the age. We answer, even if 
it were so—\which it is not, at least to the extent urged— 
then make them worthy of that confidence. Establish Pro- 
fessorships and fill them with the best talent in the land. 
Enrich their Libraries. Found Scholarships, where young 
men, whose aspirations for usefulness are now blighted by pov- 
erty, may be trained up for the service of the Church. So 
many and diversified are the paths to wealth and honor now 
opening before young men, that, for ourselves, we see no other 
means of securing commanding talents for the Church, than 
that the Church herself shall take the matter in hand. This 
is the policy successfully adopted by Romanists and other 
religious bodies around us. A little impulse to public senti- 
ment, would, at once, endow Trinity, Geneva, Kenyon, and 
Jubilee, with a fund of half a million of dollars each, and 
more if it were needed. There is wealth enough in the 
Church for every thing else but Curisr! Churchmen can 
invest their thousands, and hundreds of thousands, in ten per 
cent. stocks; they can erect princely private mansions ; and 
magnificent churches in which themselves may worship Goo ; 
and then leave it for Harvard, the very centre and nucleus of 
modern Deism, to take the lead in the cause of education; 
or for Rome, to send over her swarms of prowling Jesuits to 
take and to hold possession of these vast fountains of influ- 
ence; while our own neglected and drooping Colleges are 
sneeringly pointed at as showing in what estimation Church- 
men hold the cause of Christian learning. We talk in a tone 
of commiseration about “the Dark Ages.” Dark as they 
were, they founded the two great Nurseries of Protestant 
Christendom, with a munificence which this boasting, shallow, 
money-making, “ nineteenth century” has not yet equalled. 
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We will not pursue this subject farther. We plead guilty 
to no narrow prejudices. We reverence profound learning 
becomingly. We honor the noble and large-hearted liberality, 
which pours out its treasures into the laps of Harvard and 
Yale, and which is quietly and industriously planting Romish 
Universities in every State in the Union, only to turn with 
humiliation of soul at the spectacle of Institutions consecra- 
ted to, and identified with, a purer faith, actually dying out, or 
dwindling on through a forced and mortifying existence—a 
by-word to their evil-wishers—merely for want of a pittance 
of that abundant wealth which God in his Providence has 
tarda His Church. Churchmen! these things ought not 
so to be. 
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Art. VI—LETTER ON MODERN PANTHEISM. 


Tue following correspondence on Modern Pantheism, has 
lately fallen in our way; and which (omitting names) we 
are permitted to publish. We may say, that the author of 
the letter is a thorough German scholar; and, we believe, 
understands the subject on which he writes. Our readers 
will, we are sure, be glad to see this miniature portrait of a 
system which is silently, but rapidly, diffusing itself in this 
country ; and the influences of which are traceable in more 
directions than one. Ep. Caurca Review. 


Rev. anv Dear Sir, 

Mr. , of , informs me that you are — 
before on a subject assigned you, namely, “ Pantheism 
in its relations to Modern Theology,” and that you wish to be 
referred to some of the best works in English on the subject. 
He also requests me to give you the desired information. 

Now, Sir, I know of no good work on the subject. Neither 
do I suppose there can be any better way to become master of 
the subject, than (1) To learn definitely what Pantheism (es- 
pecially such as prevails at the present day) is; and (2) To 
examine the Modern Theological works which seem to be in- 
fected with Pantheistic principles. On the first, the true na- 
ture of Pantheism, the best English works within my knowl- 
edge, would be Morrell’s History of Modern Philosophy, (New 
York, 1848, pp. 752, 8vo,) and Murdock’s Elements of Modern 
Philosophy, especially among the Germans, (Hartford, 1842, 

p. 201, 18mo.) On the second, [ should look at the Theo- 
logical works of any and all of the Transcendentalists, and I 
should examine the Theology of the Schaffian and Nevins 
School; the speculations of Dr. Bushnell of Hartford ; and 
Morrell’s Philosophy of Religion. The Reviews of these 
works, (particularly those from Princeton,) may be consulted 
with advantage. Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Work on the In- 
carnation, in my view, is based partly on Pantheism ; though, 
manifestly, the author is not aware of the fact. Indeed, few 
of the recent theological works of this country, which are 
tinctured more or less with Pantheism, were intended by the 
authors to diffuse Pantheism. The truth is, Pantheism of the 
Hegelian, or other forms, has spread widely in Germany for 
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almost half a century ; and it has produced a new theological 
language, well suited to the system, which has become so 
popular as to be used unconsciously by persons who are not 
really and intentionally Pantheists. Hence the theological 
works ta.nted with Pantheistic principles, must not, in every 
case, lead us to believe the authors to be secretly Pantheists. 
They are not aware of the force of the terms they use ; nor 
do they see that the philosophical views they intend to express, 
are actually Pantheistic, and, if carried out legitimately, 
would terminate in absolute Pantheism. 

If your question (instead of being Aistorical, or relating to 
the actual influence which Pantheism has had on Modern 
Theology,) were a philosophical one, relating to the effects 
which Modern Pantheism is calculated to have on theology, 
it would be more easily developed, and might lead to the most 
appalling views of this species of Atheism. For modern 
German Pantheism blots out the entire Universe, according 
to our conceptions. It denies that there is any being, or 
thing, created or uncreated, in this wide Universe, in our ac- 
ceptation of the term. It maintains, that nothing exists, but 
Power: that this divine, eternal, self-developing power, is not 
inherent in any Being, or Person; is not an Attribute of 
some other Existing Being or Thing, but exists alone, inde- 
pendent, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable. And it develops or 
unfolds itself, according to laws inherent necessarily in it. Of 
course, nothing is to be met with, or to be supposed in all the 
Universe, but the one eternal, self-developing Power. There is 
no Personal God; no Creator; no moral Governor of the 
Universe ; and no angelic Beings; no infernal Spirits; no 
fallen sinful men; and of course no Redeemer, no Sanctifier, 
no Justifier of repenting sinners. Indeed, we are ourselves 
nothing but partial developments of the one existing Power ; 
and our acts are only the actings of that Power. And as that 
Power acts or develops itself, necessarily, by virtue of laws in- 
herent in it, there can be no morality, no sin, or holiness, in any 
action whatever : much less can praise or blame attach to any 
rational being, or to any person, for no such being or person 
exists. The Universe is one great Idea, or Abstract Power ; 
expanding or displaying itself, in an endless variety of ways 
and forms, according to the inherent laws of power ; that is, 
(as we should express it in our philosophy,) according to physi- 
cal laws or principles inherent init. Hence, the constant use 
of that appropriate and indispensable term, Development, among 
Pantheists. Nothing exists but developments. Anterior to all 
developments, (if such a time ever existed,) the Universe was 
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a blank ; an absolute nothing ; for power, which has no action, 
is an absurd and self-contradictory idea. Power must act, in 
order to exist; and it must cease to exist whenever it ceases 
from action. Hence, according to Hegel and others, the uni- 
verse was originally nothing ; and it came into existence by 
beginning to flow forth, and it continues to flow on, i.e. 
Power continues to develop itself wonderfully ; and will prob- 
ably do so without end. From such a system, the utter anni- 
hilation of all theology seems to follow as a legitimate conse- 
quence. Yet thousands are adopting the phraseology of this 
system, and admitting one or another cf its essential princi- 
pies, without being at all sensible whither consistency would 
carry them. 

Thus, Sir, I have hastily thrown out my first thoughts on 
the subject you are about to discuss ; for | have not time for 
a more deliberate and methodical consideration of it. I 
trust you will not consider me as indecorously obtruding my 
thoughts and opinions upon you. Personally strangers, as we 
are to each other, at the request of our mutual friend, I write 
to you in all frankness and freedom; supposing that to do so 
will be acceptable to you. If you can derive benefit from any 
of these suggestions, it will aflord me much satisfaction. 


I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, 


Respectfully Yours, 





’ , 1850. 
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Arr. VII.—THE SECESSIONS. 


1. Cardinal Wiseman’s High-Church Claims considered. 
2. Mr. Palmer, on the Affairs of the Bristol Union. 
3. Mr. Dodsworth’s Letters to Dr. Pusey. 


4. Mr. Newman’s Lectures, on the Difficulties of Angli- 
cans, &c. 


Ir was an idea entertained by Sir Walter Scott, that the mid- 
dles of centuries were always fraught with great changes and 
events in England ; and he used very ingeniously to support 
his theory by an appeal to History. It would seem as if what 
he thus held to be true of the State, was peculiarly and emi- 
nently true of the Church. The middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the mighty conflict of the Reformation, with all its 
glorious issues. The middle of the seventeenth beheld the 
life-struggle of the Church with Puritanism, resulting, as its 
enemies fondly, though vainly, hoped, in its destruction. The 
middle of the eighteenth witnessed the failure of the attempts 
of the Methodists within the Church, and the definite shaping 
out of their policy, accompanied and followed by their Seces- 
sion. The middle of the nineteenth has seen, and is still wit- 
nessing, separations and secessions, not indeed as numerous, 
nor so involving something like a crisis, as those of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, but still sufficient to arrest the attention, to 
occasion the profoundest wonder, and toawaken the most care- 
ful inquiry. 

Before however we enter upon any view of the Secessions, 
and their causes, it will be well to call to mind, that the thought- 
ful remembrance of the past ought to remove every feeling of 
dismay at the present, and even of undue anxiety for the fu- 
ture. The Church of England hasa history, such as no other 
portion of the Church can boast. Mercifully enabled to free 
herself from deep-seated corruptions, without incurring the loss 
of one essential of organization or of doctrine ; wonderfully 
preserved through the fiery trials of the Marian persecution ; 
sinking down to a mere spark of apparent life amid Puritan 
fanaticism, so that only in one congregation, and that in a 
foreign land, was her worship publicly celebrated ; re-lighted 
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by God’s grace from that one spark, and spread over all the 
world ; yA saat most signally from the intrigues of Papists 
under James II; kept alive in an age of lukewarmness and 
laxity ; saved from the incursions of that rampant infidelity 
which stalked over Papal Europe ; extended with a rapidity 
and life which almost recall the triumphs of the early ages ; 
and at this moment claiming for the heritage of Christ the 
isles of the ocean, and the utmost portions ot the earth ; who 
can believe that the Church of England, identified with all 
the highest interests of religion, learning, and liberty, is to die 
out and come to nought, because a puppet Pontiff sends within 
her borders a mock Episcopacy ; or an unbelieving minister 
secretly plots her ruin, or some scores of unworthy sons are 
led off from their sworn allegiance ? The assault of the Papacy 
is no new thing. It is no new thing for the first minister of 
the Crown and his associates to attack the Church, whether 
openly or secretly. Neither is this the first time, in the his- 
tory of the English Church, when there have been Secessions 
to ihe Church of Rome. We here refer, of course, to the 
times of James II; and we pause upon the point simply to re- 
mark, that then, as now, the great body of the people, the bone 
and sinew of the nation, remained unmoved ; and that conver- 
sions occurred among the Clergy and Nobility. Whether in 
the course of a few coming years the Church of England will 
find it a real evil to have lost some, or even a majority—though 
this of course can hardly be the case—of the English nobility, 
is a question involving great doubt. If the Gallican Church 
had been more identified with the people, and less with the 
nobility in the French Revolution, it would have been far 
better for her. It may be, that the past in France, contains a 
lesson for the future in England. While, however, all this is 
so; while we have no fears for the Anglican Church, or for 
her true principles, and are fain to remember that in this, as 
in many other matters, “the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be,” “and there is no new thing under the sun ;” still 
the fact of the late and present Secessions remains, and presents 
a most important subject for inquiry. 

It is a very easy, and, in some points of view, a very useful 
thing, to present the facts of the late and present movements 
in their chronological order. It is easy to show, that from the 
time of the publication of Froude’s Remains in 1838, there 
began to exist a disposition in some quarters to disparage the 
English Reformation ; a disposition which fairly culminated, 
in the famous article on Bishop Jewel in the British Critic. It 
is also easy to see, that from about the date of Mr. Ward’s 
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Ideal of a Christian Church, published in 1844, certain persons 
began to claim that the existing Church of Rome was the model 
to which the Church of England should look for practical 
guidance ; the way of this position having been prepared by 
the monstrous notion grounded on Tract XC, that all Roman 
Doctrine might be held, as matter of opinion, by an English 
Churchman. But after all, this is only touching on the surface 
of things; and it answers our inquiries as to the reasons of 
the Secessions, by removing them one step farther back. We 
take the external view at what it is worth, and it certainly is 
valuable. Be we desire to go deeper ; to know— 


“Unde tremor terris ; qua vi maria alta tumescant 
Objicibus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant : 
* * * * * 


Felix, qui potuit verum cognoscere causas.” 


Now, no doubt, many persons will settle the question as to 
the original and motive causes of the Secessions, in a very 
summary, and, it may be, to themselves, a very satisfactory 
way. Almost every man has a natural liking for a good sweep- 
ing reason; which goes over the field clean, leaves nothing 
behind it, and entails no after labor. It saves time, trouble, 
and above all, thought ; and is convenient for a hundred pur- 
poses besides. On such occasions, therefore, and in such times 
as the present, there are always two, and sometimes more, 
good stock reasons, which perform their parts with the same 
laudable gravity as stock actors do theirs in great trag- 
edies. At every pause in the action they present themselves 
and for the time being really seem to have something to do 
with the progress of events. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise, that in the present case, 
two such classes of explanations should present themselves ; 
that one set of reasoners should assert, on the one hand, that 
the Secessions are no more than the natural result of so-called 
“High Church” principles; and that another should declare, that 
they may be explained by the revulsion—carrying men beyond 
just limits—from what are termed “ Evangelical” views. We 
would apologize for our terms, but we are dealing with facts, 
and we employ them merely to avoid mistakes. The primary 
and obvious difficulty with these explanations is, that they are 
too neat and complete. They cut through all the knots, without 
untying them. They take no cognizance of, and make no 
allowances for, differences of motive, shades of opinion, 
changes in position, and all those various and nice matters of 
detail, which cannot safely be put to one side, when we are 
considering the operations of the human mind. They are 
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quite too useful moreover for the purposes of party, not to be 

looked upon with considerable suspicion. And, finally, the 

are not borne out by facts. Facts do not establish any suc 

logical sequence of opinions, as warrant them. As matter of 

fact, the Secessions have not proceeded exclusively from the 

= class of individuals mentioned, or from the other, but from 
oth. 

We are well aware, that to all this the reply will be made, 
by those who take the first named view, that it is at least evi- 
dent, that wherever persons have finally seceded, who origin- 
ally held “ Evangelical” views, they have in the first instance 
passed on to “ my Church” principles ; and that their further 
progress, first to Romanizing and then to Romanism, demon- 
strates the tendency of these principles. But here again, facts 
are at issue with the hypothesis. And even were the case 
really what it is claimed to be, the argument proves quite too 
much. For instances are quite as numerous, in which per- 
sons passing from the various Protestant Communions into the 
Roman Church, have, in so doing, gone through the English 
Church, as they are where individuals have changed from 
“ Low Church” views to “ High,” and then seceded. So that 
there is just as much ground for a party outside the Church, 
to say that the natural tendency of English Churchmanship is 
towards Popery, as there is for a party within the Church, to 
assert, that certain views have sucha tendency. If the latter 
conclusion is adopted under present circumstances, the former 
cannot be rejected. They occupy the same ground, and they 
stand or fall together. The truth is, that neither conclusions 
can be sustained by reason or facts. 

As to the other explanation, that these Secessions are to be 
attributed to the over swing of a revulsion from certain other 
views, we have already said that facts do not sustain it; nor 
do we believe it would ever have been taken up, but as a sort 
of Rowland for an Oliver rejoinder, to the offensive and unjust 
explanation of the Secessions, noticed above. That in some 
cases this revulsion has taken place, is exceedingly probable. 
That in others it has not, is abundantly obvious. What has 
tended to give an air of plausibility to the idea, is the fact, 
that in this country most of the Secessions have been made 
by persons who came into the Church after their mental 
habits were formed, having begun life and received their train- 
ing in one or another of the various Communions which are 
spread over the land. Indeed, the great Bramhall. speaking of 
his own time, says that “ many who have had their education 
among sectaries or non-conformists, have apostated to Rome, 
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but few or no right Episcopal divines. Hot water freezeth the 
soonest.” We well remember, also, to have heard a distin- 

uished leader among the English Apostates, remark on the 
likelihood that Secessions might occur in the American 
Church, because so many of her Clergy received their early 
training outside her pale. We little knew then how much the 
wish was father to the thought. 

We reject, then, both these explanations, as defective and 
unjust ; as unsupported by facts, unphilosophical in their char- 
acter, and unsatisfactory in their results. The truth is, that 
no such sweeping, general rules can be laid down. That ver 
impossibility condemns them. The moment that we nied 
the subject now in hand, that moment we are brought in con- 
tact with matters of detail. Individuals refuse to arrange 
themselves in one or two great classes. Groups are formed. 
The various workings of the human mind are seen. Differ- 
ent motives begin to exhibit themselves. And the phalanx of 
Seceders, which at first sight seemed to present a solid front, is 
found to be composed of such heterogeneous materials, as to 
make it evident that Rome, if in the issue she does keep them 
together, must do so by the pressure of external force, and not 
by a process of internal assimilation. There is, then, no fair 
method of considering the causes of Secession, but by patiently 
arranging our facts, and patiently going through with details. 
And this is what we purpose now to do; hoping to be able to 
cover the ground, though not expecting to exhaust the subject. 
We shall claim the liberty of speaking with a becoming plain- 
ness, and it may be, at times, with an honest indignation. 
For if ever one may be angry without sin, it is wee when 
cowardly prevarication, deceit, and treachery, are attempted 
to be palmed off upon the world, under the plea of conscience 
and conviction. And what adds to the depth of our feelings, 
is the horrible character of the whole transaction. For we 
do not hesitate to avow our firm persuasion, not taken up at 
random, but reached after years of careful examination, that 
no member of the Anglican Church can secede to the Com- 
munion of Rome, without periling his soul’s salvation. Un- 
grateful therefore as is our task, we proceed to consider the 
classifications and causes of Apostacy. 

Lowest on the list stand those who secede for the sake of 
temporal gain. These are of course no further connected 
with the intellectual movements of Secession, than as they 
suggest to them the idea of “bettering” their condition by a 
change of place. If the movement were in another direc- 
tion, and the same inducements existed there, they would take 
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that direction just as readily as they now do the opposite. 
The only moral quality they exhibit, is a profound sense of the 
duty of providing for themselves; the only intellectual one, 
an amazing shrewdness in the performance of this duty. 
There are always more or less of such persons to be met 
with ; persons whose logic is summed up in the argumentum 
ad crumenam ; their ethics, in the maxim, qguisque sibi; and 
their theology, in the privately interpreted text, “ Godliness is 
great gain.” 

We are well aware, that from the persevering rhodomon- 
tade, which interested priests, and foolish romancers, have 
kept up about the poverty and self-denial of the Romish 
Clergy as a body, a most false impression has been spread 
abroad ; and it may very likely be considered strange, that we 
should speak of a person’s hoping to better his worldly condi- 
tion by entering their ranks. We certainly do not mean to 
deny, that there have been and are, among the Clergy of the 
Roman Church, noble examples of men, who have made them- 
selves poor for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. It would be as 
foolish as it would uncharitable to attempt it. But then, to 
suppose any such thing of the great body of the Romish 
Clergy, is simply preposterous. The truth is, there are no 
Clergy who are so universally well supported, so abundantly 
furnished with the means of living, and in the receipt of such 
regular and ample incomes, as those of Rome, the world over. 
Nor have we ever been more utterly disgusted, than when we 
have heard—as it has more than once been our fortune to do— 
a burly priest, whose income, from the various modes by which 
he wrung from the poor their hard earned wages, we knew to 
be five times greater than that of any priest or preacher in 
the country-side, boasting that he was the only “ minister” in 
the neighborhood who had no salary! The hypocrisy was 
somewhat too unctuous for our digestion. 

Not much above this class in character, and certainly far 
inferior to them in shrewdness, is another, which it is easier 
to describe than to name. It is composed of individuals who 
live on trivial excitement and petty wonder-mongering ; and 
love to make the little world in which they move, stare ina 
small way. Whatever secures immediate notoriety, these 
take up. Two centuries ago, they would have been Puritans ; 
one century ago, Methodists ; at the beginning of this century, 
Infidels ; and now they become Papists. They can hardly, in- 
deed, be accused of deliberate and knowing apostacy. For, to 
do them justice, they have as little idea of the realities to which 
they long to go, as the young lady in the novel who was pining 
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to live in a desert ; and whose notion of a desert turned out 
to be, “ that it was rather a nice place, with plenty of turf, 
trees, and fountains, pretty well out of the world, yet not so 
far out, but one could occasionally see one’s friends, and give 
a dinner party.” These are they who fall in love with Medie- 
valism ; who grow serious over the cut of a cossack ; moralize 
on the button of a surplice; and dogmatize on symbolism, in 
a vein that might astonish even Durandus. These are they 
who found Orders ; and gird themselves with robes ; and drive 
pannier-bearing asses betore them to market ; really believing, 
meantime, that they are reviving monkery! Popery or Mo- 
hammedanism is the system for such men ; for in either they 
will find room and respect for their maddest fancies. They 
are sadly out of place in a Church, which expects her children 
to retain the reason which God has given them, and counts 
sobermindedness to be a mark of the Christian character. 

Again, there are those who are led on to final secession, by 
tampering with what in the beginning they believe to be error, 
and what they finally are permitted to regard as truth. We 
have no doubt that when the history of very many perver- 
sions comes to be disclosed, it will be found to begin here. In 
periods of theological movement and agitation, when particu- 
lar doctrines are brought prominently forward, and kept before 
men’s eyes, there is necessarily a good deal of confusion of 
ideas, and random denunciation. It has been eminently so, 
in the late and present movement. Very honest and well 
meaning persons have sadly mixed up and confounded with 
Popery, doctrines and usages which have no more really to 
do with it, than they have with Paganism. Each man has 
had his interpretation and his doctrine. And we venture to 
say, that could every thing which one and another, in and out of 
the Church, has denounced as Popery, be collected in a vol- 
ume, we should have besides Popery proper, a very tolerable 
compendium of Orthodox Theology. 

Now ali this produces in minds of a certain class, a feeling 
and temper not altogether unnatural, though certainly very 
weak, which almost inevitably leads them to tamper with 
error. Transferring in a measure their indignation against 
these random denunciations of what they know to be truth, to 
the same denunciations when they are very differently directed, 
they are easily led on to regard error itself with complacency. 
And then, moreover, the very folly of unreal and ill- -regulated 
fears induces many minds to attempt to terrify still further, 
those whose fears are so improperly directed, by diminishing as 
much as possible the distance between themselves and real 
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danger. And the same thing is not infrequently done, by 
that sort of spiritual foolhardiness, which some persons appear 
to be so fond of. The result is however unfailing. It is pre- 
cisely analogous to that which always follows on tampering with 
sin; if indeed the two processes are not different aspects of 
one and the same thing. Nor can we wonder that persons 
who meddle with an infernal machine, which it is simply their 
duty to let alone, should receive the whole discharge of its 
deadly battery into their own bosoms. 

There is another possible explanation of certain Secessions, 
to which it is most painful to allude, and which we shall 
state hypothetically only: at the same time desiring our 
readers to remember, that the very same philosophical views 
which have carried some persons into the Roman Church, 
have landed others in avowed and open infidelity. Suppose, 
then, that individuals, by pursuing to their results these philo- 
sophical views, have reached a condition of unbelief; and of 
course losing all scruple as to the external form under which 
their unbelief is veiled, are anxious only to spread its poison 
as rapidly and as surely as possible. Their first step will nat- 
urally be, to find where their philosophical theory will be ad- 
mitted, and where they can be allowed to retain and act upon 
it. Suppose, next, that they find their theory indignantly re- 
jected by the Anglican Church, but accepted and avouched 
both by Raienicos and Rationalism. It will require no great 
keenness to discover, that the indirect way in which they 
will be compelled to work in the former system, will be vastly 
more efficacious than the direct method of the latter. To 
adopt it, also, will involve less suspicion, and appear more 
natural. What better way then could be devised to further 
the supposed object, than to secede to Rome ; to carry out to 
the utmost extreme, under her sheltering care, the supposed 
theory ; to mix up Gospel truth with, and to endeavor to sup- 
pe it by the most anile fables and puerile fancies: and so, 

y making religion ridiculous and a farce, to pave the way 
for the instant and extensive spread of infidelity ? God grant, 
that our hypothetical case be not an actual and dreadful re- 
ality! 

The four classes, of whom we have now spoken, do not 
probably comprise a moiety of the Seceders, whose numbers, 
it should be observed, have been very much overestimated. 
There still remains a large proportion, the individuals com- 
posing which, fall into neither of these categories. And these 
may be ranged in two divisions: those who are hurried on 
to secession by impatience and morbid views of things; and 
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those who, from whatever cause, adopt such erroneous ideas 
of the Christian Church and the Christian Life, as impel them 
to the same result. The last of these classes is honest and 
well intentioned, and can therefore be treated with a respect 
and consideration, which we are bound neither to feel nor ex- 
ercise towards any of the others. 

We have certainly no disposition to disguise or conceal 
the fact, that the present relation of the Church of England 
to the State, is one of simple bondage. The two benefits 
which the Church derives from it, are a most uncertain pro- 
tection of her property, and a questionable privilege of a seat 
for her Bishops in the House of Lords. And to balance the 
account, what indignities does she not receive? With a Par- 
liament already made up of Papists, Infidels, and Errorists of 
every shade ad eeicien. and,—unless the House of Lords shall 
do what they never have done,—soon to number among its 
numbers, Jews ; with a Prime Minister and Cabinet hostile to 
the Church, and likely to give that hostility full swing in nomi- 
nating to the Episcopacy ; with a Sovereign and Prince Consort 
who can do nothing even if they would; our Mother Church 
is reaping what sooner or later every Church must, who suffers 
herself to be drawn into that Feudal union with the State, 
which attempts to provide for temporals, at the expense of 
spirituals ; and to the ante-feudal beginnings of which, with 
but a slight change, we may apply the lines of Dante: 

“ Ah, Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 
Which the first wealthy Yathers gained from thee.” 
Still, while no concealment or understatement of the position 
of Church and State in England should be made, it is very 
weak to be so influenced by it, as many persons appear to have 
been. For, in the first place, it in no way disproves the claims 
of the Church, as a Church, and irrespective of the State ; it in 
no way annuls her authority, or touches on her life. And 
this being so, what shall we say of the Christian soldiership of 
those who desert their posts because there is trouble before 
them, or because things do not seem to be going precisely ac- 
cording to their ideal? Our first proposition cannot be dis- 
proved, or safely denied. For if it be, then what becomes of 
the Primitive Church in the times of the Arian Emperors ? 
What of a large part of the Roman Church herself, in the days 
of the French Concordat? The Privy Council might declare 
Arianism to be the Faith of the Church of England, and till 
the Creeds and Doxologies were blotted from her worship, it 
would amount to no more than any idle word. The State 
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might impose Arian Priests and Bishops on the Church, and 
what would she then be suffering more than the early Church 
suffered under the Arian Emperors? And what has she to 
do but to bide her time ? And what words, then, can express 
our disgust and indignation, at the weak and willful cow- 
ardice which, under such circumstances, could desert the 
Church and rush headlong into a communion, where there 
is in many quarters just as much State-bondage, and every- 
where, false doctrine, idolatry, and “ wretchlessness”’ of living? 
This is worse than infatuation. It is black-hearted treachery. 

This brings us to the class of Seceders, which we would fain 
hope is not only more numerous than either of the others, but 
even than all together: that namely, whose members have been 
honestly led astray. No really thoughtful Churchman, and, 
above all, no clergyman, can have lived through the last ten 
years, without feeling it to be his duty to make himself master, 
so far as he could, of the controversy with the Church of Rome. 
That general acquaintance with it, which some years ago 
might have appeared sufficient, is not sufficient now: it must 
be more deeply studied, more thoroughly comprehended. Now 
the study of controversy is always attended with danger. 
And this danger is increased in a tenfold degree, when the 
study of it becomes general, and the hasty conclusions, the 
biases, and the prejudices of others, are brought to bear upon 
and to influence,—it may be unconsciously,—individual minds. 
At such periods, the difficulty of calmly and rightly studying 
controversy, becomes excessive, and demands far more than 
usual watchfulness. One or two leaders, to whom individuals 
have been accustomed to look up, reach certain conclusions, 
and then the impression spreads, that all persons who study 
the controversy, must come to the same conclusions. People 
begin to be afraid that they will be considered as weak mind- 
ed or cowardly, or, to use a vulgar phrase, “backing out,” 
unless they follow in the same track. From all this a panic 
grows up, and men begin to think that study is as certain a 
precursor of change, as the plague is of death. This has been 
far too much the case, for several years past. There has been 
quite too much of an impression, that the study of the Roman 
Controversy must result in Secession. A feeling as weak in 
character, as it is false in fact; weak, because if it be thus 
dangerous to “think too much,” then it must follow, that 
Rome is strong and we are feeble; false, because where one 
who has studied the controversy has seceded, scores have been 
strengthened, and established, and persuaded of the whole 
Papal System, so far as it is Papal, that it is a stupendous lie. 
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No! The danger is not in the study of the controversy, if it 
be rightly studied; but in the study of it under the circum- 
stances and external influences just alluded to; and especially 
under the influence of false views of certain fundamental 
points taken up, at some time in the progress of that one- 
sided examination, which is mistaken for candid investigation. 
These views, as we have already intimated, relate to the Chris- 
tian Church and the Christian Life ; and we now propose to 
speak of them at length. 

We shall consider first, those that relate to the Church : be- 
cause as matter of fact, we believe they are first taken up, 
and lead to further and even greater wanderings. The errors 
here,—as was most happily stated by the Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, in his Convention Address for 1850,—bear upon the Unity 
and the Catholicity of the Church. Now we believe that the 
origin of these views is to be found in some papers of Cardinal 
Wiseman, originally published in the Dublin Review; and 
especially in one which forms Tract No. V, in his collection en- 
titled “ High Church Claims.” In this Tract, he takes up the 
case of the Donatists, and attempts to apply it to the Church 
of England. Among other reasons for our supposition that 
this is the origin of the errors under consideration, we may 
mention Mr. Newman’s avowal in the twelfth of his late 
Lectures on the “ Difficulties of Anglicans,” that his mind was 
greatly impressed by a paper which he fell in with, “upon 
the schism of the Donatists.” It was undoubtedly the Tract 
of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Now, in that Tract or Review, for it matters not which we 
call it, there were most speciously put forward a test of Unity 
and a test of Catholicity, which made directly for Rome ; and 
which, if they were taken up, would sooner or later lead men 
to submit to the so-called “Chair of St. Peter,” and the self- 
styled “Holy Roman Church.” Both tests were simple; and 
for reasons soon to be alledged, very likely to be taking to 
English minds. The test of Unity, which was declared to be 
directly derived from St. Optatus, was Communion with the 
See of Peter. The test of Catholicity pretended to be ground- 
ed upon St. Augustine, Communion with the existing Church 
at large. The train of argument by which these positions 
were accompanied and defended, was most skillfully managed, 
and most carefully adapted to the circumstances of the times, 
and the temper of men’s minds. Mr. Newman, in the Lec- 
ture just cited, says, that he “felt dazzled and excited by the 
new view of things thus opened to him.”” No doubt this was - 
precisely the eflect produced either directly or by the agency 
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of others, on very many minds. Whether such a condition 
of dazzled excitement is the most advantageous one, for cool 
and candid examination, is quite another question. 

Still there are reasons why the English mind would be more 
likely than any other to seize upon and be taken by these 
views. One of the unfortunate results of an Establishment 
is, that it accustoms men to the idea of a personal centre in 
the Church, apart from and beyond the Episcopacy ; and the 
idea carries its influence long after the Sovereign has ceased 
to be regarded as the Head of the Church, farther than as 
being Head of all persons or subjects,—whether civil or eccle- 
siastical,—in their state relations. It is easy to see how it 
prepares the mind to receive the theory of the central position 
of the Papacy. The very insularity, too, which so much 
characterizes the English, the way of measuring and estima- 
ting every thing, by comparing it with “what they do at 
home,” which has always been such a distinguishing note of 
an Englishman, inclines men, when once they are beginning 
to break away from it, to be captivated with the idea of large- 
ness of intercourse and communion. It is the natural result 
of a relieved cramp, to produce an unreal notion of extension. 
And for these reasons, the two tests put forth by Cardinal 
Wiseman, were likely to attract and allure many minds. 
They were enforced, moreover, by arguments exactly adapted 
to the temper of the times; while the justifications of the po- 
sition of the English Church, which were noticed and replied 
to in the course of the argument, were not the bold and manly 
ones of our great Divines, but the timid, treacherous, senti- 
mental ones, of men who ave excusing what they dislike, and 
whom therefore a school-boy can overthrow. But, after all, 
—for that is the great question,—to what do these tests 
amount, and what are they worth? Even granting that in the 
minds of the Fathers who employ them,—and we only grant it 
momentarily, for the sake of argument,—they mean precisely 
what Cardinal Wiseman supposes them to mean ; still they are 
only individual arguments, and nothing more. It is one thing 
when a Father stands forth as a witness to the usages or doc- 
trines of the Church in his time, and quite another thing, 
when he adduces his own opinions, and pursues his own indi- 
vidual plans of argument. Now clearly, both St. Optatus 
and St. Augustine, in the passages in question, occupy the 
latter position. So that whatever deference might be due to 
the tests alledged from them, were they adduced as the doc- 
trine of the Church in their time, no such deference can, under 
the circumstances, be claimed. This is not the place to in- 
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quire what degree of deference would be due to them, under 
other circumstances. It is enough for us, distinguishing thus 
between the testimony and the opinions of the Fathers, to 
show that they belong to the latter class, and are to be estima- 
ted accordingly. But we do not admit,—though for argu- 
ment’s sake, we have been seemingly granting it,—that these 
tests were employed by either of these Fathers, in the sense 
claimed by Cardinal Wiseman. Let us take them in their 
order. 

In regard to the argument of St. Optatus, that Unity is 
proved by communion with the See of Peter, before it can be 
so employed as Cardinal Wiseman employs it, it must be 
proved that by the See of Peter is meant the See of Rome, 
under all circumstances. Now let it be remembered that St. 
Optatus is writing to and of the Donatists; part of whom 
were then in Rome, and part in Africa. If he were writing 
to the former, then to propose to them communion with the 
See of Rome, as a test of Unity, would be no more than to 
propose to any persons communion with any orthodox See 
within whose jurisdiction they lived, as such a test. For the 
See of Rome was then orthodox. But suppose a failure in 
the orthodoxy of the Roman See; suppose the instance of the 
Monothelite od Honorius, and how would the matter then 
stand? Can any man suppose that St. Optatus would then 
have argued for communion with the See of Rome, as a proof 
of Unity? And if not then, how far less now! Under any 
circumstances then, the test cannot be employed as Cardinal 
Wiseman attempts to employ it, until it is proved that the or- 
thodoxy of the See of Rome is infallible. How very weak 
then to be taken with a show of argumentation which does 
not even come up to the dignity of a petitio principti ! 

And moreover it is very doubtful, even on the showing of 
Romish commentators, whether the expression of St. Optatus, 
Cathedra Petri, means the See of Rome at all. It certainly 
may mean, and it has been by some of them distinctly declared 
to mean, no more than the head or metropolitical See of any 
province. The meaning therefore of the phrase, is at least 
doubtful; and of course no conclusive argument can be 
grounded on a doubtful premiss. 

Much the same general line of remark holds good of the test 
pretended to be derived from St. Augustine. If it is to be em- 
to in that unalterable and direct way, which Cardinal 

iseman intimates, without any modification from times and 
circumstances, then the whole Church long ago came to no- 
thing. How could the test of communion with the existing 
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Church at large, prove Catholicity, when it was Athanasius 
contra mundum? Let an orthodox Christian then have gone 
forth into the world, as Cardinal Wiseman supposes an Eng- 
lish Churchman to do now, and see how he would have fared. 
The simple truth is, that Communion with the great body of the 
Church, so far as regards one period of time, is a test of Catho- 
licity, only when the great body of the Church is pure and 
orthodox. Under other circumstances, the test must be made 
to embrace the past as well as the present; and this being 
done, and the view being extended over all the generations 
since the Ascension—an orbis terrarum that is indeed mag- 
nificent—which will stand the test, Rome with her Creed of 
Pope Pius, or England with her Creed of Nice? The true 
issue has been cunningly ignored, and one set up which easily 
leads off men just breaking away from the bonds of insularity. 

And even were not all this so, still the fatal difficulty remains, 
that not the slightest support from Holy Scripture is claimed 
for either of these tests. In fact the whole plan of Cardinal 
Wiseman, in the Tract in question, was to run a parallel be- 
tween the case of the Donatists in Africa, as it is described 
by Ecclesiastical Historians, and that of the Church of Eng- 
land. As we havesaid, the plan was most astutely carried out; 
just adapted to that mawkish, sentimental way in which some 
persons were even then beginning to speak of non-communion 
with Rome, as something to be deprecated and explained, in- 
stead of being avouched and insisted on, until Rome should 
return to the purity of the Gospel Faith—a thing which she 
can never do. In all the process, there was not one word 
from Holy Scripture ; all that was alledged was the individual 
opinions of individual Fathers! And if these availed so much, 
what ought to have been the case, when far more and striking 
parallels could be run, and were run, if men would only 
have read them, between the little horn, the man of Sin, the 
mystical Babylon, and the Roman Church, than this sophisti- 
cal one between the Donatists and the Church of England ? 
And if it be said that this latter parallel is matter of opinion, 
then we reply so is the former ; and the difference still remains, 
that opinion in the first instance runs a parallel, grounded on 
other opinions, and in the second, one, grounded on Holy 
Scriptures. In the very lowest view then of probabilities, the 
chances are decidedly in favor of the latter. But, to proceed. 

These false views of the Christian Church, led as they almost 
necessarily must lead, to false views of the Christian Life, of 
the relations of the individual to God, and consequently of God’s 
dealings with the individual. 
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There are, be it remembered, two views, which all correct 
Theology holds, and holds moreover harmoniously, concern- 
ing man in his spiritual relations to God the blessed Trinity. 
The one of these relates to the gifts, privileges, and graces, 
which he receives from God; the other has in view the re- 
sponsibilities which he owes to God. In the former, every 
thing comes to individual men, not as individuals, but as mem- 
bers one of another. It is in the communion of the Body of 
Christ, and there only, that men have any right to look for the 
gifts and graces of the Gospel Covenant. We do not mean to 
say that God cannot, and never does, bestow them out of that 
communion. It is not for us to set bounds and limits to God’s 
power in any way. But we do say, that out of that com- 
munion, man has no right to expect them; that there, and 
there only, he is bound to seek them; and that to neglect to 
seek them there, or to set up some other mode in which to 
seek them, is the surest possible way to lose them. And thus 
it is, that God has bound together by the strongest bonds, in 
the unity of Christ’s mystical body, and in the common parti- 
cipation of gifts and privileges—which unless sought for in 
common, will not be found at all—His individual sons. This 
is the first view, and surely no way of securing unity could be 
so effectual, no end for which it could be desired, so lofty. 
Harmoniously with this, a sound Theology holds another view 
of man, in reference to the responsibility which these gifts and 
privileges involve. In God’s bestowing them, the individual as 
such, was nothing, apart from his membership in Christ ; in 
receiving them, and rendering an account for their use and 
employment, membership in Christ’s Body is of no avail, and 
the individual is every thing. In this way it is, that infinite 
wisdom has secured brotherhood without diminishing responsi- 
bility ; in His bestowment of His gifts, making individuals no- 
thing, and teaching them to say our Father; in their recep- 
tion and accountability, making individuals every thing, and 
teaching them to say, my Judge. And this twofold yet har- 
monious view, our Anglican Theology most distinctly holds, 
while Rome, and various other communions, either divide or 
confound it. 

Thus the later theology of the Genevan School—for the re- 
mark does not apply to Calvin—as its adherents admit, where 
they do not claim, leaves out of sight man’s organic life as a 
member of Christ, and deals whether as to gilts or graces, only 
with the individual. It is not however with this school that 
we are now concerned. Rome, on the other hand, sinks the 
individual throughout, save in some cases when she brings him 
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out in exaggerated prominence. Her false view of the charac- 
ter of the Church, in which the notions of unity and catholi- 
city considered above, are prime elements, leads her on to this; 
and disposes those who adopt them, to be led on also. The 
corporate existence, the organic life of the individual, is in her 
view all, and she ignores the other, except under the cir- 
cumstances just alluded to; and of which we shall speak by 
and by. 

Now this false principle works itself out in many ways 
and forms. It gives shape to views of the Priesthood, the Sac- 
raments, pase into Remission of Sins, Faith, and a vast 
many other matters. A few suggestive words on these points 
are all that our limits will allow. Let us take the Sacraments. 
Here it works to the substitution of the intention of the Priest, 
for the fit state of the recipient. For when the individual is 
so completely merged in the body corporate, as by the Romish 
theory he is, there can be no responsibility whether of recip- 
iency or of use resting upon him; and since in acts of reli- 
gion, there must be something interior in their character, the 
attempt is made to find it, not in the receiver, but in the ad- 
ministrator. It operates in much the same way in regard 
to Justification; losing sight of the individual application of 
Christ’s merits, in their supposed corporate diffusion. In deal- 
ing with the Remission of Sins, it erects necessarily a new Sac- 
rament in the tribunal of Penance; while in the matter of 
Faith, it deprives the individual of the power of exercising it, 
and swallows it up in the corporate certainty and infallibility 
of the Church. 

And yet, simultaneously with all this sinking and destroying 
of the individual, Rome also holds in one point of view the most 
exaggerated notions concerning him. [or in the nature of 
things, individuality cannot thus be annihilated. It must come 
out in some way ; and if it be denied its proper place, it will 
assume an improper one. In the system of Rome, it does this 
in the doctrine of works of supererogation, and that whole 
view of the Christian life, which grows out of this doctrine, 
and those which are connected with it; that frightful system 
which confounds all limits of sin and holiness ; makes salvation 
a ledger balance between God and man; destroys the peace 
and joy of the believer in this life; and after death sends him 
away into fiery torments, which only differ in duration from 
the torments of the damned. And all the while, the only re- 
sults of this wretched congeries of doctrines, are the dis- 
honoring of the eternal Trinity, the blasphemous arrogation 
to man’s imperfect works of Divine worthiness, and the filling 
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of the Papal coffers with the price of immortal souls. There 
can be no depths of error deeper and darker than these. For 
they involve the corruption of the most heavenly and holy 
truths. And the higher the truth, the worse is its corruption. 
An angel, if he falls, becomes a devil. 

Such, then, it appears to us, is a fair classification of the Se- 
ceders to the Papacy. Some we must despise, and all we can 
pity. How much farther secessions are to occur we do not 
know, and beyond the consequences to the seceders them- 
selves, We account it a matter of not the slightest moment. 
There are some reasons why, in this country, men are less 
likely to be taken captive by Rome, than in England. There 
are also reasons why the very opposite may be anticipated. 
Be that however as it may, we have no fears for the result. 
The number of actual secessions has been greatly overesti- 
mated. Even the Tablet acknowledges this, and mourns over it. 
Whether they are to be very much increased or not, is a ques- 
tion which time alone can answer ; and as we have said, apart 
from the interests of individuals, we consider the question as 
one of no real moment. It will not affect final issues and per- 
manent results. Nordo we care to number up, as men do 
beasts in the shambles, the heads that go from us, or come to 
us. We shall very likely see more and stranger transitions 
than any which have yet been witnessed. But a great con- 
troversy is receiving meantime its settlement, and questions of 
the most tremendous concernment, are sifted to their final 
answers. 

Such times are ever times of trial for individual souls. 
Many fall; many more learn to stand securely. The selfish, 
the vain, the ambitious, the hasty, the impatient, the half read, 
the superficial, the cowardly, these make shipwreck of their 
faith and of themselves. But the generous, the self-distrustful, 
the humble, the patient, the studious, the earnest, and the 
brave, these will outstand the shock. These will remember 
the claims of truth, the warnings of the past, the teachings of 
God’s Providence. These will remember, that only two cen- 
turies ago a fierce and unscrupulous enemy swept from the 
realm of England the Mother Church, and drove her faithful 
children into the dens and caves of the earth; and where is 
that foe now? Gasping in the last throes of extinction, and 
dying out even on her own chosen soil. These will remember 
that three centuries ago, the same foe that now assails again, 
thought that she also had destroyed the Reformed Church of 
England. Compare that foe now with what she was then. 
Look at her in the Councils of Europe ; look at her among the 
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people in Spain, and France, and Italy, and even Austria ; look 
at her anywhere, and in any light, and what is she? Weaker 
and weaker has she grown, with every added year. And if 
she appear in brighter colors now, it is but the changing bril- 
liancy of the inflated bubble, which is ready to burst and van- 
ish ata touch. Meantime, the twice destroyed Church of 
England has risen in God’s strength, and girdled the earth. 
* Holding the mystery of the Faith,’ and “ holding forth the 
Word of Life,” she has gone on in the way of her high voca- 
tion. On that way she will go still, though, no doubt, for long 
and weary years, she must do battle with the one hand, while 
she builds up with the other. Not in our day indeed must we 
look for peace. Ours must be the stern, uncompromising strug- 
gle ; the strong, unflagging contest for the Church, the Gospel, 
and the Life of Christ, against the Church, the Gospel, and the 
Life of Rome. It is a battle in which quarter must not be 
asked, — There can be no truce, no pause, no inter- 
mission. he side where victory rests not, must become a 
spiritual desolation. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.*® 


By Rev. F. L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D. 
Arr. VIII.—VIRGINIA COLONIAL CHURCH PAPERS.t 


COMMISSARY BLAIR, GOVERNOR NICHOLSON, AND THE 
VIRGINIA CLERGY. 


REMARKS ON MR. COMMISSARY’S SPEECH, [BY SEVERAL OF THE 
VIRGINIA CLERGY. ] 


“Answer what hath been laid to my charge,” and again, “to 
accuse me of any crimes or misdemeanors.” 

It hath been laid to Mr. Commissary’s charge, and under that 
charge, in the opinion of almost all men, who ever heard any thing of 
him, he still labors, that he hath been, ever since he came into place 
and power, a very busy man, and troublesome under every govern- 
ment, and it hath been laid to his charge, before Queen in Council, 
that he hath aspersed her Majesty’s government and governor here 
with false and malicious informations, which is no small crime and 
misdemeanor, but as for that we have nothing to do with it. We 
never design to turn accusers, unless forced to it in our own vindi- 
cation. 

“ Complain of me (in God’s name) as much as you please. I de- 
sire no favor upon that account.” 

No! no favor, but a protection. Mr. Commissary very well knew 
before he made that speech, that we are under a prohibition of mak- 
ing any complaints against him, or of so much as answering for our- 
selves: a safe challenge. 

“If any man is weary of the late unhappy divisions and animosi- 
ties, which have been among us.” 

We are all of us weary of them and most heartily wish the cause 
of them removed. 

“ Never put him in mind of what is past.” 

Such a forgetfulness is necessary on all hands. 

“ Backbiting in holes and corners.” 

Of all the men I know, Mr. Commissary Blair hath the least cause 
to eomplain of backbiting in holes and corners. What men speak of 
Mr. Blair, they speak in the high roads and not in holes and corners. 

“1, for my part, am ready to pass by all provocations.” 

This is good again; so that it be mutually taken. 





* Copy-right secured according to law. 4 Continued from Vol. III, p. 616. 
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“ Being well satisfied that ye have not been the principals, but only 
the accessaries in them.” 

In them? In what? In our addresses and testimonies, and op- 
posing Mr. Commissary’s opposing her Majesty’s governor and rep- 
resentative? If so, I accept not of the purgation he offers in all 
these things. I own myself to have been not a mere accessary only, 
but a principal. 

“ But if any are still desirous to blow up the coals of contention I 
am afraid I must tell you they themselves may have occasion to re- 
pent it when it is too late.” 

This in Mr. Commissary Blair is meekness ; in another man it 
would be called overawing. 

Here follows a paragraph, the most elaborate and artificial in the 
whole speech, which 1 must dwell upon a while, and therefore trans- 
cribe it at length. 

“The case is much altered now from what it was some time ago. 
God be thanked we have now a Governor who is as studious of union 
and quiet as some others have been of party and faction, and notwith- 
standing the idle stories which are industriously spread all over the 
country to the contrary, we, who have been near the fountain head of 
business, know that he is a gentleman of that established good char- 
acter and that firm interest, that we are likely to be long happy un- 
der his government, and they will find that they do but kick against 
the pricks who go about directly, or indirectly, to undermine him 
or make him uneasy.” 

This paragraph, with all its paint and daubing, if taken without a 
corrective, is rank poison. 

“ The case is much altered now from what it was some time ago. 
God be thanked we have now a Governor who is as studious of union 
and quiet, as some others have been of party and faction.” 

As some others have been—viz. Governor Andros and Governor 
Nicholson, who have both of them felt the effects of Mr. Commis- 
sary Blair's meekness. 

But, God be thanked, we have now a Governor who is, §c. We like our 
Governor as well as Mr. Commissary can do for the heart of him, and 
as thankfully acquiesce in her Majesty’s choice; and already see 
sufficient grounds to ominate to ourselves the greatest ease and 
happiness under his government, and have not the least suspicion to 
the contrary. But, as a friend, Jet me tell Mr. Commissary that his 
passion hath, of late, got too much the ascendant over his discretion, 
and that he takes but an awkward way of recommending himself to 
the new Governor, by discovering upon every turn so inveterate and 
untameable a spleen against the old one. 1 wonder so great a poli- 
tician as Mr. Blair should run upon so foul a mistake. But every 
man hath his weakness ; and this is Mr. Blair’s. He can as well 
forbear drawing his breath as venting his gall against Gov. Nicholson 
—and yet this Gov. Nicholson was (as | have been informed) usher- 
ed into his Government with this very self-same serenade of our 
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good Governor, and a very good Governor did he continue tll it was 
his misfortune to fall under the displeasure of Mr. Commissary, but 
the sting lies in what follows. 

“ And notwithstanding the idle stories which are industrionsly 
spread all over the country to the contrary, we who have been, &c. 
—and that they will find that they do but kick against the pricks, 
who go about directly, or indirectly, to undermine him or make him 
uneasy.” 

And may that wretch be clothed with infamy, that shall go about 
directly, or indirectly, to undermine him or make him uneasy. But 
why, in God’s name, all this to us of the clergy? Doth any of us 
go about directly, or indirectly, to undermine him or make him un- 
easy ! and what are those idle stories ? and by whom so industrions- 
ly spread all over the country? and to the contrary of what? and 
what is the meaning of kicking against the pricks? or who is it 
that kicks against the pricks, or goes about directly or indirectly to 
undermine him or make him uneasy? These are very suspicious 
expressions. I would willingly hope better things of Mr. Commis- 
sary than that it is his intention to create jealousies in the Governor 
against us, and thereby to throw us afresh into those embroilments, 
out of which we are now ina fair way of recovering. But these 
(should he use the like in other companies, or should they come to 
the Governor’s ears) are desperate insinuations and bear an untoward 
aspect that way, but we know the Governor to be too wise a man to 
be easily put upon, and there lies our security. 

“ And let us comply with the wise and Christian admonition of 
our excellent Bishop.” 

Part of which runs in these words: “If you imagine your late 
Governor Nicholson hath been injurious to you, forgive as you would 
be forgiven, and express no resentments, but part with him fairly and 
friendly.” 

“ As to you, I shall take my characters of you, not from what you 
were, when under the strong influences of a mighty overswaying 
power, of which I have been many times an eye and ear witness, 
but from what ye will show yourselves hereafter, when fairly left to 
the freedom of your own choice.” 

Under the strong influences of a mighty overswaying power. Here’s 
another dab upon Gov. Nicholson ; so soon hath Mr. Commissary for- 
got the wise and Christian admonition of our excellent Bishop. 

““ Of which I have been many times an eye and ear witness.” 

And many a time have | and many others been eye and ear wit- 
nesses of many insufferable affronts and provocations offered to Gov. 
Nicholson on purpose to exasperate him and raise him into a passion 
that so they might get an advantage of exposing and accusing him. 
As to Mr. Commissary taking his characters of us, from the time past 
or time to come; if he refers (us he seems to do) to our behavior 
toward our late Governor, and to the difference between himselfand us 
upon that account, he may take them at which end he pleases ; should 
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Mr. Commissary show himself, (which God forbid,) the same toward 
Gov. Nott, as he hath toward Gov. Nicholson, and (as ’tis said) to 
Gov. Andros before him, the same is like to be our behavior towards 
Mr. Commissary Biair, for the time to come, as it hath been for the 
time past : if otherwise, otherwise. In us the addressors, there needs 
not, in that respect, any change. Mr. Commissary’s speech concludes 
with a fair offer and seasonable exhortation, for which we thank 
him. 

After this speech of Mr. Commissary follows in the account by 
way of narrative, a relation of Mr. Emanuel Jones’ offering a certain 
paper to Mr. Commissary, of Mr. Commissary’s refusing to receive 
that paper, of the reason of such his refusal and of the condition upon 
which at last he received it, which as to the main, (for I will not stick 
at a little circumstance or two,) I admit to be a true account of the 
matter of fact. But it is wonderful to see with what a pomp of argu- 
ment, what a volley of words Mr. Commissary attacks that poor paper 
of ours, viz: 

“ A separate meeting of the clergy at the house of Mr. John Young, 
where Gov. Nicholson lives, which separate meeting of the clergy, 
as not having been called by any authority, civil or ecclesiastical of 
this colony, and having been held without the privity, presence, or 
assistance of himself as being my Lord Bishop of London’s Commis- 
sary, without whom no ecclesiastical meeting for the treating or con- 
cluding upon any ecclesiastical matters ought to be held, and that 
therefore that paper having been drawn up at that separate meeting 
of the clergy, called by no power, civil or ecclesiastical, &c., there- 
fore he could not receive that paper as an act of the clergy of this 
country,” &c. 

Nor did they offer it to him as an act of the clergy of this country. 
The clergy of this country never pretended to a power of holding 
separate ecclesiastical meetings without the privity, presence or as- 
sistance of my Lord Bishop of London’s Commissary. But if two, 
three, four or more of the clergy of this country should agree to eat 
a plum pudding or shoulder of mutton together, they believed they 
might safely do it, without calling in to their assistance my Lord 
Bishop of London’s Commissary. And if they should, after dinner, 
fall into a discourse of ecclesiastical matters, though without the privity, 
presence, or assistance of my Lord Bishop of London’s Commissary, 
and should adventure among themselves, to say, that in suspending 
such an one, or doing so and so, my Lord Bishop of London’s Com- 
missary had exceeded his commission and done more than he could 
justify ; nay, and though they should yet further adventure to put this, 
their private opinion, into writing, by way of letter to a friend ; nay, 
or suppose to the Governor himself; yet they do not think that all 
this would amount to the taking upon themselves the exercise of ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, or the passing ecclesiastical censures, or the 
breach of their canonical obedience. Or suppose they should at such 
a separate meeting, agree among themselves to draw up any writing, 
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whether by way of petition, query, proposal, complaint, or otherwise, 
in order to present it to my Lord Bishop of London’s Commissary at 
the next general meeting of the clergy, they know not against what 
canon they offend or wherein consists the irregularity of making 
such applications. But if my Lord Bishop of Lond »n’s Commissary 
should refuse so much as to receive their representations tendered to 
him after such a manner, they should not be able to forbear thinking 
that he took upon himself too greata state and lordliness, and was re- 
ducing them to the lowest degree of vassalage This business of the 
paper, which bred such a mighty stir, was just thus much and no more. 
The morning before our meeting together in the church, a certain 
paper was drawn up and agreed to (not as it is in the account) at the 
house of Mr. John Young, where Governor Nicholson lives, but at 
Mr. Whately’s lodgings in the College, though from thence carried 
indeed to the house of Mr. John Young, and there transcribed fair 
and signed ; but without the privity, presence or assistance of Gov. 
Nicholson, or his being any manner of ways concerned in it. This 
‘paper was offered to Mr. Commissary in the Church, which he (though 
not knowing what was in it) absolutely refused to receive at our 
hands, or so much as suffer it to be read; but when one of the sub- 
scribers began to read it Mr. Commissary fled off; and so we broke 
up in confusion. Mr. Commissary, in his account, says that he 
offered to us the liberty of proceeding in the usual and regular way 
of fair motion, debate, question, vote, and resolution ; but all this is but 
words again. We accepted his offer; the motion was made and the 
vote was passed that that paper should be read, but Mr. Commissary’s 
resolution was to the contrary, that it should not be read, and how 
could there be a debate, where we were not suffered so much as to 
make the proposal? or is a proposal (or motion) the worse (I should 
think it the better) for being made in writing? Uponthe whole, I 
cannot see wherein lay our irregularity, in offering a written paper to 
Mr. Commissary in a full and regular meeting of the clergy, or Mr. 
Commissary’s fairness in refusing it a reading, though before he knew 
a syllable that was in it. I cannot see how this consists with that 
freedom of motion, debate, question, vote, and resolution, which Mr. 
Commissary, in his account, says he offered us, but, in fact and 
reality, denied us. Well, but at last, with mach ado, Mr. Commissary 
vouchsafes to receive it, nay, and more than that, to give us an an- 
swer to it in writing, which he hath inserted at length in his account. 
But the question to which that answer is an answer, Mr. Commissary 
hath, (very prudenily) took care to leave out, and, therefore, | must 
give myself the trouble of transcribing it for him. 


A true Copy of a certain paper, offered to Mr. Commissary Blair, 
ia a full and regular meeting of the Clergy of Virginia, at Wil- 
liamsburgh, August 29, 1705. 

To his reverence, the Rev. James Blair, Commissary to the Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
VOL, IV.—NO. II. 36 
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don, within this, her Majesty’s ancient colony and dominion of Vir- 
ginia ; the humble representation of us, the subscribers, the far major 
part of the clergy of the said colony here present,—SHowerTn, 

That we do not take upon ourselves to dispute your reverence’s 
authority and jurisdiction over us as Commissary to the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of London, with- 
in this, her Majesty’s colony and dominion of Virginia. But that, 
having seen an authentically attested copy of an order of Queen in 
Council, signifying it to be her Majesty's royal pleasure, that you 
should not depart the kingdom of England, nor come into Virginia, 
till, by having abiden her Majesty’s just determination and royal 
award in a certain case nearly relating to the affairs of this colony, 
you should have put yourself into a capacity of appearing here under 
less suspicious circumstances, and have effectually wiped off those 
scandalous inputations under which at present you labor. Hereupon 
we humbly submit it to your reverence’s own consideration, whether 
it be safe or convenient, either for you to require, or for us to pay, 
the respects of obedience otherwise due to your character, until such 
time as her Majesty’s pleasure be further known, your being in or 
executing upon us within this her Majesty’s Colony of Virginia, any 
power or commission whatsoever, of a date antecedent to the date ot 
that order of Queen in Council or of an authority not equal to it. Or 
unless we shall have some such dispensation given us as may be sufli- 
cient to secure us from the danger of incurring the like censure of con- 
tempt, should we show ourselves over forward in paying our respects 
and obedience to a person himself, standing (as to us seems) in con- 
tempt and disobedience to her most sacred Majesty,—vuntil which 
shall be done, if we think it more safe and more becoming our charac- 
ter for us of the clergy to withdraw and suspend for a season, our 
usual respects and obedience ; we hope this our humble representation 
and the scrupulous fear we have of doing any thing which may ex- 
pose us to censure or contempt, either here, (where your Reverence 
cannot but be sensible under what a general odium you lie,) or at 
home, (where your case seems very doubiful,) will receive a favorable 
interpretation. Thus, Sir, humbly desiring you to take into your 
serious consideration both our circumstances and your own, we sub- 
scribe ourselves under the conditions before named, 

Reverend Sir, your Reverence’s 
Humble and most obedient Servants, 


Sotomon Wuatety, Wm. Wittiams, Jas. Scrater, Epwarp 
Porttock, Jas. Boisseau, Jacop Ware, G. Smiru, Ratpa Bowker, 
EmanveE. Jones, O. Jones, Jonn Carnecie, ARTHUR TILLYaRD, 
Bar. Yates, Lewis Larane, Epwarp Burter, Daniet Taytor, 
Jas. Burtett, Wu. Rupp, Perer Wacener, AND. Munro, Tuos. 
Suarp, Jas. Crack, Peter Kippar, Ricnarp Squire. 


(P.S.) If, under this our humble remonstrance, you shall please 
to subscribe to it as your judgment and opinion that, notwithstand- 
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ing that order of Queen in Council, we may and ought to pay you 
the same respects and obedience as before, and that in so doing we 
need not fear any censure from above ; 

If, Sir, you shall be pleased, in terms direct and express, to de- 
liver this to us as your judgment, in that case we shall not dispute 
your determination, but submit, otherwise we must for a time suspend. 

Vera Copia test 
Wituiam Straynarp, Joun Wyatt, Ricuarp Wyatt. 


Here is the query to which Mr. Commissary gave us an answer 
in writing and hath inserted it at length into his account, and calls it 
a satisfactory answer to the material part for the case or scruple, 
whereas the material part of it is quite pared off. In the answer he 
tells us, that he is Commissary, and that he is Commissary, and that 
he is Commissary, and that it is not our business to dispute, whether 
he is Commissary or not, all which in the very first words in our ad- 
dress, we told him before he told us. Mr. Commissary well enough 
saw where the material part of the query lay, but had wit enough 
to keep his finger off there. But why then did we declare ourselves 
satisfied with it? 

Ist. Because children and fools are easily satisfied and as such 
has Mr. Commissary all along treated us. 

2d. Because the material part of the query (that of censure from 
above) is to be answered for elsewhere. 

3d. Because the material part of our representation was to let 
Mr. Commissary and all the world know, that we were not over 
forward in paying our respects and obedience to him, but would very 
gladly shake them off, if we knew how; which discovery of our- 
selves thus made, we are satisfied in our having done all we can do 
and let time and patience work out the rest. 

After this answer, there follows in the account a story of the de- 
bate moved by Mr. Commissary, upon the subject of some gross re- 
flections cast upon him in that paper of ours, upon which there rose, 
it seems, great divisions, some for this thing, some for that, some 
for the other, some for cancelling those reflections, others for sinking 
the whole paper, and others for sinking not a bit of it, bat all this 
mighty difference, when we came to compare notes, was just thus 
much and no more, whether or no Mr. Commissary should deliver 
us his answer subscribed (as was proposed in the postscript) on the 
duplicate of our remonstrance and just under the query of the post- 
script, which some insisted upon, or whether we should accept of it 
in a paper by itself, which others agreed to, so that dropping or sink- 
ing of the whole paper which Mr. Commissary speaks of, was no 
more than being content to receive Mr. Commissary’s answer in a 
paper by itself. And as for our paper to him to drop or sink it, that 
is to drop or sink all farther discourse about it, to let it rest as it was 
and say no more of it, but a cancelling or retracting one word or 
syllabie of it, I can assure Mr. Commissary no such thing was 
meant by any of those who were for dropping or sinking the paper. 
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As for the debate revived (as it follows in the account) by Mr. 
Commissary the next morning, upon the same topics of the reflec- 
tions, I was not at it, and therefore can say nothing to it. Just as [ 
was entering into the Church, I found the greatest part of us the 
subscribers coming hastily out of it and saying one to another they 
could not have the patience to hear such things. I went forward 
however and was one of those few who staid and heard Mr. Com- 
missary finish his speech and took our leaves of him as is related 
in the account ; but could not blame the rest of my brethren for not 
having had the like command of themselves. ‘To have an whole 
body of English clergy thus cowed and awed, abused, bespattered, 
and belied to their very faces by one Scot darling and get nothing 
but a deaf ear, this is such a trial of our patience, out of which 
we hope God will in his due time deliver us. Or perhaps (for it is 
not impossible) Mr. Commissary himself may in time become a new 
man. But all’s not over yet; here’s a farther account of Mr. Com- 
missary’s continuing the meeting with some of his adhering brethren 
after the revolt of the greater part of the clergy. And here’s Alter 
against Alter; a separate, clandestine, schismatical meeting of the 
clergy at the house of Mr. Jno. Young’s, where Gov. Nicholson lived ; 
and a regular ecclesiastical convention of the clergy under the trees 
of the church yard; and what a fine story will this make at home ? 
and whose doing is all this? Why, that Gov. Nicholson’s to be 
sure, for there is such a recourse of the clergy to Gov. Nicholson’s 
lodgings, that while Gov. Nicholson is in the country, there’s no 
hopes of doing any good upon them; but when Gov. Nicholson is 
once gone off, a little time and patience will set all things right. 
And so say some of the clergy themselves. "Tis very true, so do 
some of them say, and that because Gov. Nicholson is gone home 
they are in good hopes, it will not be long ere Commissary Blair 
follows him, and there’s little fear, but that all things will be soon 
set right. 

But O, this Governor Nicholson! Mr. Blair has got such a trick 
of late, of crying out whenever he is put upon the fret, Governor 
Nicholson, Gov. Nicholson, that we are afraid he will become a 
common swearer, and with a new invented oath upon every pet, cry 
out “ By Gov. Nicholson.” But the main part of my work still re- 
mains, viz,—the remarks and objections of Mr. Commissary Blair 
offered to the paper and much insisted on by the clergy, which were 
as follows, &c. But O, dreadful! what shall I do here? no less 
than three generals have [ to combat with, with all their subalterns. 

General the first ; the manner of procuring that paper. 

Subalterns, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

General the second ; the matter and form of that paper; this is a 
bold General and stands upon his own bottom. 

General the third ; the suspicious designs and bad aspects of that 
paper. 

Subalterns, |, 2, 3, 4, 5, with the auxiliary of a conclusion. 
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A formidable appearance, but I am in the midst of them and must 
stand it out, and therefore as to 

General the first, General Procuring. I say he’s a misnomer; there 
was no procuring and there’s an end of General the first. As for 
the blustering subalterns, I have disarmed them before, but if they are 
not satisfied, let them meet me at Doctors Commons on the south 
side of St. Paul’s Church Yard, in London, and there I will put the 
issue upon this puint, whether or no 3, 4, 10, or more of the clergy- 
men of this colony, may not of their own accord and without the 
call of any power, civil or ecclesiastical, meet at the house of Jno. 
Young or where else they please, and there though without the priv- 
ity, presence or assistance of my Lord Bishop of London’s Com- 
missary enter into discourse among themselves concerning affairs 
relating to their own case and circumstances, and if they are so 
minded put their thoughts into writing and set their hands to it in 
order to be presented to my Lord Bishop of London’s Commissary 
at the next general meeting of the clergy; and what law, custom, 
canon, or constitution, civil or ecclesiastical, they should transgress 
in so doing, and whether or no Mr. Commissary’s refusing to receive 
or hear read to him any proposal so offered to him in a full and 
regular meeting of the clergy, be not destructive of that freedom 
which is essentially necessary to all lawful conventions. I would 
farther query whether or no her Majesty’s Governor's privity, pres- 
ence and assistance be not as necessary to the holding of the coun- 
cil as the privity, presence and assistance of my Lord Bishop of 
London’s Commissary, as to the holding of any meeting of the clergy, 
and whether or know three, four or more of the members of coun- 
cil, meeting at the house of Mr. Commissary Blair, or elsewhere, 
without the call of any power, civil or ecclesiastical, of this colony, 
and there drawing up papers and setting hands to them without the 
privity, presence and assistance of her Majesty’s Governor be not 
altogether as clandestine, as ensnaring, as inconsisting, as pre-enga- 
ging, or whatever else Mr. Commissary will call it, as can be any 
of the clergy’s and doing the like at the house of Mr. John Young 
or where else they please. Or hath there ever been a general meet- 
ing of the clergy or of the general assembly, where some of the 
members have not met together and compared notes, before they 
went in a full body to the Church or Capital, and Mr. Commissary 
took his desk, or Mr. Speaker his chair. Or must the clergy as 
they drop into the town one after another, first go to Mr. Commissary 
and ask him where they may set up their horses, and who may keep 
company together, for fear of being presented home as schismatics 
and conventiclers and holders of clandestine meetings and falling 
under the lash of Canon 73, excommunication ipso facto. It frets 
us to see ourselves used like so many babies, to be bugbeared out of 
our senses, by big words; what school boys doth he make of us at 
this rate! We shall be afraid ere it be long of stirring out of doors 
or giving one another a visit, without first asking Mr. Commissary’s 
leave, queso preceptor da mibi veniam exeundi foras. 
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Nay, but (says Mr. Commissary) the regular way of proceeding 
is by motion, debate, question, vote, and resolution. Very well, and 
that was the way we were for; we moved the putting it to the vote, 
whether that paper should be read or not, but Mr. Commissary’s 
resolution was to the contrary that it should not be put to the vote, 
one of Mr. Commissary’s friends (Mr. Anderson) saying they'll out 
vote us. But that meeting was called by Gov. Nicholson. 

That meeting (if meeting it must be) was not called by Gov. 
Nicholson, nay, but it was made up only of such persons as had, by 
former addresses and subscriptions, pre-engaged themselves to Gov. 
Nicholson. Ay! here itis: this is that which sticks him to the 
heart, these pre-engagements he finds us under; well, Gov. Nichol- 
son is going off, but be Gov. Nicholson where he will, I dare assure 
Mr. Commissary that under the same engagements or pre-engage- 
ments he found us this last meeting, he will find us the next and so 
on, unless he himself shall first lay aside his overawing methods, 
undo what he has done, and find out some way of putting us into a 
better state with our Diocesan. He has made us the scorn of our 
people. But as there be some that shake their heads and laugh at 
us, there be more that shake their heads and pity us. I have done 
with General the first, General Procuring, and his five subalterns. 

2. General the second, general matter and form of that paper. 
Mr. Commissary’s house stands by a great road. Let Mr. Com- 
missary go but off to the gate and put the question to the first man 
he meets, telling him (if he does not understand Latin) the English 
of the word odium; and if he do not give him satisfaction I will. 
Or let him send a copy of our representation to our respective pa- 
rishioners, all whom, if we have abused him, we have abused, or 
let him make the like presentment of us to the next general assem- 
bly near ensuing. 

‘The words in Mr. Commissary’s account of Mr. Commissary hav- 
ing left England under suspicious and scandalous circumstances, 
have undergone in the transcribing something of dislocation ; as they 
stood in our paper they bore a stronger emphasis. But let Mr. 
Commissary take them which way he pleaseth, we are content. 

And thus much for General the second. 

3d. General the third bears a more terrible aspect, no less than 
Treason, Treason, Treason, engraven in the forehead of him with 
five subalterns to support him. 

“The design of this paper seems to be exceeding suspicious, 
and to look with a bad aspect not only upon the ecclesiastical but 
also the civil government of this country, with relation to his Excel- 
lency Edward Nott, Esq., our present Governor, in whose sweet 
temper and peaceable disposition, the country is exceeding happy.” 

And may we be always happy in the sweet temper and peaceable 
disposition of his Excellency Gov. Nott. 

But what shall we do with the bad aspect, which this paper of 
the clergy bears, not only the ecclesiastical but also the civil govern- 
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ment of this country? and what shall we say to this? Shall we 
rage or shall we laugh ? 

Plain it is that here’s a plot! A plot as deep as Hell itself. A 
plot against both Church and State. A plot for the subversion not 
only of the ecclesiastical, but also the civil government of this coun- 
try. A plot to turn out Edward Nott, Esq., our present Governor. 
A plot to reinthrone the late Gov. Nicholson, to raise the dragooners 
and 5th men: to deliver up all the country into the hands of an indi- 
gent army and indigent officers: to lay a bridge over the bay and 
let in the Accomackians : to make the mouth of the Potomac forda- 
ble for the New York-kians: to set all the slaves and negroes free 
and arm them against their masters. ‘To murder President Blair in 
his bed, fit all the school boys with fire locks and turn the college 
into an arsenal. In a word, a plot to cast off the yoke of England, 
to erect a fifth monarchy on this northern continent of America, and 
make Gov. Nicholson Emperor of the West; and who should have 
been at the bottom of this plot, but the English clergy of the Colony 
of Virginia, the English clergy all of them to a man save only single 
St. Jno. Shropshire ? and who should have been the discover of this 
plot but Mr. Commissary Blair ? 

A. Puh! It is impossible, a plot against the Governor, both eccle- 
siastical and civil of this country ! it’s nonsense. 

B. Nay, it is certainly so; and as sure as you are there, the 
clergy (some few loyal Scots excepted) are in it; have you never 
seen Mr. Commissary’s depositions ? 

A. But how? 

B. I'll tell you how; ’tother day, you know, there was a general 
meeting of the clergy at Williamsburgh ; now the over night before that 
meeting, there came to town no less than three clergymen (and there 
was one there before, the most suspicious fellow of the whole gang 
of them) and went directly to the house of Mr. Jno. Young, where 
you know the late Gov. Nicholson lives, and there the said Gov. 
Nicholson sent them by his man James, some bottles of Madeira 
and Bristol and there they kept sitting up in a consult .. . to al- 
most midnight, and there the next morning there came to town, I 
know not how many more of them, and set up their horses at the 
same house of Mr. Jno. Young, where Gov. Nicholson lives, and 
there they signed a paper, in the nature of an association, and there 
is the bottom of the plot, and if you have never seen that paper be- 
fore, look you, it is, read it. 

B. To his Reverence the Rev. ———; well, and what then? 
Here’s a story of an order in council, and I know not what; here is 
not a word of Gov. Nicholson or Gov. Nott or any thing like it, as I 
can see. 

A. Why that’s your dullness now. But Mr. Blair can see farther 
into a milestone than you can; hear what Mr. Blair himself saith 
to it. “The design of this paper seems to be exceeding suspicious 
and to look with a bad aspect, not only upon the ecclesiastical but 
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also upon the civil government of this country with relation to Ed- 
ward Nott, Esq., our present Governor, in whose sweet temper and 
peaceable disposition, this colony is exceeding happy.” 

B. Exceeding suspicious, bad aspect, government, ecclesiastical 
and civil! I see nothing of all this in that paper. 

A. Mr. Blair only saith it seems so. He doth not swear it now, 
he only saith it seems so, and hath no less than five reasons to back 
his seems so, and here they are. 

lst. Because some of those clergymen that signed that paper 
came to town the over night before the general meeting of the clergy, 
which was not to be till the next morning, and what need they have 
comed over night there? 2d. Gov. Nicholson sent letters to some 
of them to come over night. 3d. These letters of Gov. Nicholson 
were sent by Gov. Nicholson when Gov. Nicholson was out of his 
government; ergo. 

B. Ergo what? 

A. “ Therefore the design of this paper seems to be exceeding 
suspicious and to look with a bad aspect, not only upon the eccle- 
siastical, but also the civil government of this country.” 

B. Well, go on. 

A. Secondly, because their meeting was at Mr. John Young's 
house, where the late Gov. Nicholson lives, here’s Gov. Nicholson 
again, ergo, ‘The design of this paper seems to be exceeding 
suspicious and to look with a bad aspect, not only upon the ecclesi- 
astical, but also the civil government of this country.” 3dly. Be- 
cause Gov. Nicholson had seen a chiding letter, from the Bishop of 
London to the clergy of this country and yet told them nothing of 
it, ergo, “‘ Therefore the design of this paper seems to be exceeding 
suspicious and to look with a bad aspect, not only upon the ecclesi- 
astical, but also the civil Government of this country.” 4thly. Be- 
cause before that meeting of the clergy, Gov. Nicholson had sent 
over all this country, copies of her Majesty’s and one of her Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State’s letters to himself, signifying to him, that 
notwithstanding all the informations given in against him to her 
Majesty, yet he stood fair in her Majesty’s favor, and that it was not 
upon account of any of those informations or out of any displeasure 
that her Majesty had conceived against him that she recalled him, 
but assuring him of his receiving when come home the marks of her 
royal favor and because Gov. Nicholson and his emissaries had also 
published two other papers, the one a petition to the Queen in Coun- 
cil preferred by one George Wilcox, charging Mr. Commissary 
Blair with having aspersed her Majesty’s Governor and Government 
here with false and malicious informations, and praying that the 
said James Blair, Clerk, should not depart the kingdony of England nor 
go for Virginia, till by having stood ber Majesty’s just determination 
and royal award in a case depending between Gov. Nicholson and 
him, he should effectually have wiped off those scandalous imputations 
of his having (a work so unbecoming the meekness of his profession) 
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aspersed her Majesty's Governor and Government here with false 
and malicious informations ; and till, by his having stood for her 
Majesty’s just determination and royal award, he should have put 
himself in a capacity of appearing here under less suspicious cir- 
cumstances and effectually have stopped the mouths of those who 
are apt to say that by declining to stand her Majesty’s just determin- 
ation and royal award, ina cause by himself commenced, it is as if he 
were fled from justice ; as perhaps some of Gov. Nicholson’s emis- 
saries may do. And the other paper a copy of an order of Queen 
in Council pursuant to the petition of the said Mr. Geo. Wilcox, 
viz, that the said James Blair, Clerk, should not depart the kingdom 
of England nor go to Virginia till, &c. Now, Gov. Nicholson hav- 
ing by himself and his emissaries sent over all this country copies 
of the aforesaid letters, viz, of her Majesty’s letter to her trusty and 
well beloved Gov. Nicholson, and of a letter of one of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State’s, written to the said Governor by her Majesty’s 
command, and assuring him of her Majesty’s royal favor towards 
him and of the petition of Mr. Wilcox to her Majesty in Council 
against Mr. James Blair, Clerk, and of the order of Queen im Coun- 
cil pursuant to that petition, ergo, “ The design of this paper seems 
to be exceeding suspicious and to look with a bad aspect not only 
upon the ecclesiastical but also the civil government of this country.” 
Sthly. Because it is insinuated in that paper, that Mr. Commissary 
Blair lies under the general odium of this country, and that (as it 
may be supposed) for his having been such a stickler against Gov. 
Nicholson and so instrumental in the change of our Governors, ergo, 
“ The design of this paper seems to be exceeding suspicious and to 
look with a bad aspect, not only upon the ecclesiastical, but also the 
civil government of this country.” And these are those five argu- 
ments of Mr. Commissary Blair, upon the suspicion, design and bad 
aspect of that paper of the clergy. And I think any one of them 
to prove it to a demonstration. 

B. Aye, aye, any one of them as well as all of them together. 

A. Why, Gov. Nicholson is in every one of them. 

B. And as long as Gov. Nicholson is in the country, there will 
not be a hog stole but Gov. Nicholson will be in the plot. 

I have long since said that Mr. Blair is a man who knows how to 
make a great deal of a little, and [ think here’s a demonstration of it ; 
could any man in the world besides Mr. Blair have smelt out a plot 
against both Church and State in that paper of ours? that that paper 
of ours should seem so exceeding suspicious and to look with so bad 
an aspect, not only upon the ecclesiastical, but also the civil govern- 
ment of this country. Is not this planting a culverinagainst a cabbage? 
unless upon the supposition that the security of the government, both 
in Church and State, in this country depends upon the share that Mr. 
Blair hath in both of them, and then indeed Mr. Blair (it must be 
granted) had some reason to say that the design of that paper seems 
to be exceeding suspicious and to look with a bad aspect, not only 
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upon the ecclesiastical, but also the civil government of this country ; 
but that not with relation to Edward Nott, Esq., her Majesty’s pres- 
ent Governor, in whose, &c., but with relation to the Hon. and Rev. 
James Blair, Esq., upon whose conduct not only the ecclesiastical 
but also the civil government of this country so much depends. Mr. 
Commissary will no doubt think I take too great a freedom with him 
and have been failing in the respects due to his character, and that 
my so often repeating his own words upon him bears a suspicious 
aspect and looks as if meant to turn them into ridicule; all which I 
must confess is too true. But by way of replication I answer, 
First, that | know no better way of answering bombast, than by 
banter, and doth not Mr. Commissary’s attacking that simple paper 
of ours in so pompous a manner as to make not only the ecclesias- 
tical but also the civil government of this country in danger from it, 
deserve that name. 

2d. That the character of Commissary to my Lord Bishop of 
London is not more sacred and untouchable than that of her Maj- 
esty’s representative and Governor in Chief of Virginia. If there- 
fore the manner of my treating Mr. Commissary seems too familiar 
and disrespective, (as indeed it.is,) too provoking and exasperating, 
let Mr. Commissary consider the example he hath Jed and the ill 
precedent he hath given against himself. He that would maintain 
the dignity of his character must be as careful to pay the respects 
due to his betters as to preserve those due to himself. Exemplo 
quodcumque malo committitur ipsi displicet autori. 

Let Mr. Commissary remember his panegyric on the late King 
William the Third, delivered before the largest appearance that per- 
haps hath ever been seen in this country, and to Gov. Nicholson's 
own face ; some of his own familiar epistles to Gov. Nicholson— 
the churl—the Nabal—the son of Belial, &c., and the over Apostol- 
ical Tlappycia or authority he exercised upon him, his sermon to 
us of the clergy upon Luke x, 16, He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me—and (to name no more) his late sermon of meekness and hu- 
mility from Matt. xi, 29, Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart. The whole design of which (how artificially soever couched) 
to all of us that heard it (among whom Gov. Nicholson was one) was 
plain enough without the help of a key. In all these things I shall 
adventure to say, there was something too familiar and disrespective, 
too provoking and exasperating. And we have an English proverb 
what is sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander; and when Mr. 
Commissary feels within his own breast, the effects of his own 
practices when turned upon himself, this antidote (if duly applied) 
may become what I designed it for, a sovereign medicine to him, 
and teach him to do as he would be done by. Among Mr. Com- 
missary’s five arguments to demonstrate the suspicious look that 
paper of ours bears not only upon the ecclesiastical, but also upon the 
civil government of this country, is wiredrawn in a sly ill look’t in- 
sinuation of a story of the dissatisfaction of this country at her Maj- 
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esty’s present Governor over them, a most malicious and mischiev- 
ous suggestion. "Tis true Mr. Commissary calls it but a story. 
But who makes that story ? who tells that story? 1f Mr. Commis- 
sary knows anything of such a story, he knows more than I do. 
According to the best judgment I can make, and to the extent of my 
conversation, never could a man in so short atime have gained a 
greater affection and veneration from all of us than hath his Excel- 
lency, our present Governor, and that from the characters so justly 
bestowed upon him by Mr. Commissary Blair, to which the friendly 
and brotherly correspondence between the two Governors, the late 
and the present, doth not a little contribute. The sight of which, 
whether it be altogether so delightful to Mr. Commissary Blair as it 
is to the generality of the people of this country, is best known to 
himself. No, let me tell Mr. Commissary Blair that the general 
odium he lies under in this country, is not out of any dissatisfaction 
they have against their present Governor, (the quite contrary to 
which is true ;) that Mr. Commissary Blair should have been above 
all others, so forward and pushing a man, informing and prosecuting 
complaints and ejectments against our former Governor; that Mr. 
Commissary Blair should take upon himself the making and unmak- 
ing of our Governors ; that none of our Governors should be able to 
be any longer quiet, than while they take care to humor Mr. Com- 
missary Blair; that Mr. Commissary Blair should have ensnared and 
betrayed so many (though comparatively few, yet too many) honest 
and in their own temper peaceable, good natured gentlemen of this 
country into the like unseemly practices with himself; should have 
been the occasion of such unhappy divisions and animosities among 
us to the breach of friendship and good neighborhood ; should have 
brought such a scandal and reproach upon his whole country, made us 
talked of at home as if we were a factious, troublesome sort of 
people, restless and unquiet under every government and never at ease, 
These are the things (and not the vile suggestions of his speeches 
to us of the clergy) which have indeed brought Mr. Commissary 
under that general odium in this country which he himself must be 
strangely insensible, if he be not sensible of, and which will go nigh 
to stick by him as long as his name is James Blair. And now let 
any man lay together those three passages in Mr. Blair’s first 
speeches to us of the clergy after the arrival of our new Governor. 

lst. That there should be supposed to be among us a man that is 
for going about directly or indirectly to undermine her Majesty’s 
present Governor over us or make him uneasy. 

2d. That that paper of ours should look with a bad aspect, not 
only upon the ecclesiastical, but also the civil government of this 
country with relation to his Excellency Edward Nott, Esq., our 
present Governor. 

3d. That there should be any such thing insinuated as a story of the 
dissatisfaction of this country with the change of the Governor ; that 
is (for what also can be inuendo) against their present Governor. 
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These are such mischievous suggestions that we cannot, but with the 
utmost indignation and abhorrence, protest against them. Mr. Com- 
missary talks (no man more) of peace and union. But by those, his 
first beginnings with our new Governor, let any man judge whether 
he takes the right methods to that end, whether or no the creating 
jealousies and suspicions between rulers and people have a tendency 
toward peace and union, or quite the contrary, and whether or no such 
suggestions do not bear the aspect of an ill tendency that way. 

Mr. Commissary (argument 3, under General 3) objects that Gov. 
Nicholson had seen the Bishop of London's letter to us before we 
drew up that paper, and yet had not communicated to us the contents 
of it. Buthad Gov. Nicholson communicated to us the contents of our 
Bishop’s letter before it was delivered and communicated to us in our 
general meeting by the Hon. Bearer of it, our present Governor, I 
doubt not but that Mr. Commissary Blair would have made louder 
clamors upon Gov. Nicholson, and more reason would he have had 
for so doing. But poor Gov. Nicholson, right or wrong, Gov. Nichol- 
son must be in the plot. Od. But had Gov. Nicholson communicated 
to the Clergy the contents of the Bishop of London’s letter, before 
their having drawn and signed that paper, they would not have 
done it. 

Ans. |st. That paper was presented and adhered to after our having 
received and read the Bishop of London’s letter. 

2d. That paper altogether refers toan emergency which arose not, 
till after the date of the Bishop of London’s letter, to which, therefore, 
nothing in that letter could refer, and as to which we did not then 
know what his Lordship’s judgment might be. But when Mr. Com- 
missary afterward acquainted us, that notwithstanding his Lordship’s 
knowledge of that business to which our paper referred, Mr. Com- 
missary had his Lordship’s order to proceed and act as before, we 
readily acquiesced and were content to drop that paper, and insist no 
more upon it, but without retracting (as Mr. Commissary demanded 
of us) what we had before done. 

Od). But our signing and adhering to that paper was an express 
acting contrary to the Bishop’s admonition in the said letter. 

Ans. See here what a rod Mr. Commissary hath got into his 
hands and what a use he makes of it, and what mutes we must be. 
But if by my Lord Bishop of London’s letter, we, the addressors and 
subscribers to that paper, must stand debarred from drawing up papers 
or making subscriptions, will Mr. Commissary himself and his ad- 
hering brethren be brought under the same confinement? those papers 
upon which I am now making my remarks, were drawn up, signed, 
and attested by Mr. Commissary himself and six of his brethren in 
order to be transmitted (as it is presumed) into England, in every 
half page of which our Bishop’s admonition of parting with Gov. 
Nicholson fairly and friendly and expressing no resentments against 
him, is most notoriously transgressed, representing the whole body 
of the clergy of this country, (Mr. Commissary and his six country- 
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men and attesters excepted,) as a parcel of fools and tools, having 
neither senses nor consciences of their own, but like so many babies 
altogether, managed like so many babies, by the beck of another, 
charged, (if not directly at least by broad inuendoes,) with nothing 
less than being in a plot to undermine her Majesty’s present Govern- 
or over us and make him uneasy, and of carrying on suspicious de- 
signs, not only against the ecclesiastical but also the civil govern- 
ment of this country. Can it be imagined that we should have the 
patience of having such aspersions as those thrown upon us to our 
very faces, without expressing a just resentment against them, and 
getting out of the hearing of them? For must such papers as these 
be sent home and spread abroad in the world concerning us and we 
debarred from putting in our answer to them, or offering any thing in 
our vindication? If so, we must e’en bethink ourselves of seeking 
out some other part of the world where we may live in the condition 
of freemen. But certainly this was not the intention of my Lord 
Bishop of London’s letter nor the use he designed should be made 
of it. As for Mr. Commissary charging Gov. Nicholson, (Arg’t 4,) 
with his having, by his emissaries, spread idle stories all over the 
country, that he was only going home to clear himself and would re- 
turn to the government again in a little time, if any such idle stories 
have been talked of, 1 hope Gov. Nicholson is not answerable for all 
the silly chat of the country. [fall the idle ballads, pasquils and 
lampoons that have been posted upon trees in high roads, nay, even 
sent to England and printed and spread abroad all the country over, 
should be fathered upon Mr. Commissary Blair, under the phrase of 
spread abroad by his emissaries, | believe his Reverence would think 
himself hardly dealt with. And yet it is little to be doubted, but 
that they were both composed and published by his partisans, 
though without his knowledge and consent; why then should the one 
be more charged upon Gov. Nicholson than the other upon Mr. 
Commissary Blair. But that it was by virtue of those idle stories 
that we of the clergy were prepared to sign that strange paper of 
ours (as he calls it) is another of Commissary’s usual ways of calling 
us fools. And lastly as to Gov. Nicholson, Gov. Nicholson, Gov, 
Nicholson, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th Gov. Nicholson. I can declare it 
very positively that Governor Nicholson did no more, whether by 
advice, instigation, knowledge, privity, or any other way, contribute 
to the ‘drawing up or signing that paper than did Mr. Commissary 
himself, ‘and I verily believe that in that last meeting of the clergy 
there was not any one thing done by us, either as to matter or form, but 
what would have been done just after the self-same manner, though 
Gov. Nicholson had been three thousand miles off. 

Mr. Commissary concludes his speech to us in these words: 
“Upon all which accounts as [ can by no means approve of this 
paper myself, so I hope several of my brethren, who have been un- 
warily led into the clandestine subscription of it, may now still with- 
draw their hands as being innocent of the sinister uses, that may be 
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made of their subscription.” Yes, poor innocents! you meant no 
harm, not you, all this was Gov. Nicholson's doing. 

And what did this sweet turn gain him at last?) Why that instead 
of drawing off any hands, two more, who were not in with the first 
subscribers, desired they might have the liberty of adding theirs, 
which was done. And thus have I at length with much ado, got 
over these papers of Mr. Commissary, drawn up, signed and at- 
tested by 


Jas. Bratr, Commissary, Cuaas. ANDERSON, 
Jas. WALLACE, Jas. BrecHIn, 
Joun Munro, Sr. Jno. SuropsHire. 


Geo. Rosertson, 


When Mr. Commissary delivered me these papers, he asked me 
what was the use | designed to make of them ; that he hoped my 
meaning was only to keep them for the use of the clergy. He made 
me in a very friendly manner sit down by him and read some part 
of them, and seemed desirous to have entered into some arguing with 
me about them. When I had read some part of them, I broke off 
declining to enter into any discourse with him upon them, but telling 
him that | supposed those papers to be designed to be sent into Eng- 
land. If so, that there were some passages in them not fitto pass with- 
out an antidote; that I could not bind myself from making some re- 
marks upon them. But thatI were for plaindealing ; something of a 
corrective I told him, I must bestow upon them, but that my corrective 
itself should, before it crossed the water, be submitted to his correction, 
which accordingly I now do, and lay it at his mercy. But as his 
papers are designed for England, he must not think it hard if mine 
attend them. As for replications or rejoinders here, it will be to no 
purpose, and, therefore, I resolved to avoid them. He cannot but 
say that I deal fairly with him, and that there are no clandestine 
methods. I give him all the advantage in such cases as these, and 
of which no man better knows how to make his use. I am sensible 
of the hazard I run, and of the censure I may incur. But I expect 
the event with great unconcernedness as having a very confident as- 
surance that time will clear up all things, and if not wholly take off 
yet at least somewhat mitigate the severity of the censure we now 
lie under. I must confess, in the foregoing sheets I have expressed 
myself in some places, perhaps, somewhat too familiarly, and in 
others perhaps somewhat too vehemently, for which, if what I have 
already said be not sufficient to apologize, I have nothing further to 
plead, but the infirmity of nature. That part which is clamorous, I am 
as desirous of peace and union as any man can be, but for peace upon 
safe and upon honorable terms ; sincere, solid and therefore like to 
be durable. In order to which I soundly declare it to be my opinion 
that the change must begin on Mr. Commissary’s side. Unless Mr. 
Commissary Blair can command his nature and bring himself to a 
resolution of ceasing, for the time to come, too much to presume upon 
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our simplicity and unapprehensiveness, and lay aside not only his 
overawing, but also (which is more provoking) his insinuating and 
inuendoing methods, and to deal with us in a more plain, open and 
direct manner, than hitherto he has done, but, above all, unless he 
can find out the means of placing us in better terms, with our most 
Reverend and honored Diocesan; for whom we have too great a ven- 
eration to be able to bear the thoughts of our lying under his dis- 
pleasure, without the greatest pain and uneasiness, till this can 
be done we see little hopes of attaining to that stable and settled peace 
and union which we all of us so earnestly covet. We may be com- 
manded silence. But that will be a patience, per force, which can- 
not but be both restless and brittle. But things once settled on such 
a bottom, I doubt not but that we shall be found, for the future, as 
dutiful and peaceable sons to our spiritual Father, and as contentedly 
acquiescing in his disposals as we may have hitherto been represent- 
ed by contrary dispositions. As for my use of the plural number, I have 
before declared that I am now single and alone ; what I now do is 
not by the advice or instigation, or with the knowledge or privity of 
any person whatsoever, and, therefore, I alone am answerable for it. 
But I can pretend to have that knowledge and experience of the use of 
my brethren as to be able to say that I confidently presume that I 
speak the common sense of us all. [ must crave Mr. Commissary’s 
pardon for my having been so dilatory in sending him these papers, 
and for giving them in by parcels, which is owing, partly, to the in- 
terruptions I have met with, and partly to the weakness of my fingers 
which makes the writing things out at length exceeding tedious to me ; 
and I were now under an obligation of not making use of an aman- 
uensis, which must also apologize for the uneasiness of my writing, 
the blots, blurs and defacements of many of the pages ; most of them 
having been the first rude draughts ; and not being in a capacity with- 
out the expense of more time than could be spared to transcribe them 
fair. 

And thus, at last, have I done for this time, and I hope for good and 
all. Iam perfectly weary of this unhappy contest, and need no other 
prohibition than my own aversion to it, to keep me from meddling 
any further in it. 1 cannot engage for the future, but I declare it to 
be my present resolution, (which God deliver me from the necessity 
of ever breaking,) that this shall be the last time I'll write on this un- 
grateful subject. SoLtomon WuarELy. 

William and Mary College, in Virginia, 

Sept. 21, 1705. 

These remarks of Mr. Whately upon Mr. Commissary’s account, 
&c., though dated Sept. 21, 1705, yet the major part of them was 
sent to him on Tuesday morning, Sept. 18, though by reason of some 
interruption which Mr. Whately met with, the remainder followed 
not till Friday, the 21st, early in the morning. So that Mr. Whately 
gave Mr. Commissary all the time which (under the circumstances) 
he was able to do before the going off of the fleet for England. ‘That 
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major part of the papers sent to Mr. Commissary on Tuesday the 
18th, went as far as to the paragraph after the dialogue, A. B , ending 
at the word, depends. ‘The remainder followed Sept. 21, early in 
the morning. Gov. Nicholson left not Williamsburgh till Sept. 27, at 
the same time leaving the Commodore himself higher up in the country, 
which gave Mr. Commissary yet farther time before the going out of 
the fleet ; so that he cannot pretend surprise or want of leisure. 


A BALLAD, 


ADDRESSED TO THE REV. MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION HELD AT MANN’S ORDINARY, AT 
WILLIAMSBURGH AND VIRGINIA, TO DEFEND GOV. NICHOLSON, AND FOUND AN AOCUSA- 
TION AGAINST COMMISSARY BLAIR. 


Bless us, what dismal times are these, 
What stars are in conjunction, 

When Priests turn sycophants to please, 

And hairbrained passion to appease, 
Dare prostitute their function. 


Sure all the Furies must combine 

To sway the convocation, 
When seventeen clergymen should join, 
Without one word of proof, to sign 

So false an accusation. 


Or rather, some for interest, (*) 
And hopes of next preferment, 
By false pretences, finely dress'd, 
Slyly imposed upon the rest, 
o sign on their averment. (>) 


First Whately (*) heads the rever'd tribe, 
Amongst the chiefest actors, 

A fool no pencil can describe, 

Who sells his conscience for a bribe, 
And slights his benefactors. 


Sober and meek, under disgrace, 
A better fate deserving, 

Now he’s advanced, he soaks his face, 

And spurns at those that wrought his peace, 
And keep the rogue from starving. 


Portlock, (¢) the cotqueen of the age, 
Deserves the second station, 

A doubty clerk and Rev. sage, 

Who turns his pulpit to a stage, 
And canters reformation. 


Rude to his wife, false to his friend, 
A clown in conversation, 
Who rather, than he’d be confined, 
To either to be just or kind, 
Would sign his own damnation. 
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Corah (¢) comes next, that sturdy swain, 
A bawling pulpit hector, 

A preacher of Hugh Peters, vain, 

That sacred writ can twist and strain, 
To flatter his protector. 


A sot abandoned to his paunch, 
Prophane without temptation, 

Who, flames of jealousy (‘) to quench, 

Creeps in a corner with his wench, 
And makes retaliation. 


Then in comes Ware with fudling school, 
Well warm’d and fit for action, 
A mongrel, party color'd tool, 
— mixed of knave and fool, 
y nature prone to faction. 


Faint-hearted Smith, like Esop’s bat, 
Both birds and beasts reject him, 

With his blue vest, and cock’d up hat, 

He signed and threatened, God knows what, 
But now pleads non est factum. 


These few accomplished sparks we're told, 
Were chief at that convention, 

Where innocence was basely sold, 

And guilt and infamy grown bold, 
Laid ground-work for contention. 


The tavern was the place they chose, 
To hold their consultation, 
Where each one drank a lusty dose, 
His stupid coxcombe to dispose, 
To form the accusation. 


Good store of Bristol beer and stout, 
By dozens was expended, 

The glass went merrily about, 

Some sung and others swore and fought, 
And so the farce was ended. 


Blest state to which the orders sunk, 
A happy reformation, 
Now, without fear, they may be drunk, 
And fight and swear and keepa punk, 
And laugh at deprivation. 


Notes. —(a) Gov. Nicholson promised several of them their Commissary should be turned out and 
they in his place. 

<b) Some were new comers and would fain have come off by that pretence, but were not suffered, 

(c) When he was affronted and abused by the Governor and not suffered to preach and without a 
penny of money to support him, Mr. B. H, and Mr. R. Beverly, with some friends of theirs, gave him 
£30. 


(a) He preached a sermon ee women, upon the serpent’s beguiling Eve, wherein he laid out 
his wife to the best advantage for hanging his cat called Alice, whom he more dearly loved, He is 
his own brewer, baker, butcher and cook. 

(e) Mr. Kelph Boker. He retains the name from a public sermon wherein he espoused the Gov- 
ernor’s part and compared Corah to the Commissary and to some of the rest of the assembly who would 
not join in the Governor's flattering address. ; 

(f) When he goes abroad « drinking, he makes his wife sit with him amongst tbe men, though per- 
haps there are several women at the same house, of her acquaintance. 


VOL. IV.—NO. I, 38 
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Art. IX.—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tueornitvs Amenicanus; or Instruction for the Young Student, concerning the 
Church, and the American branch of it. Chiefly from the fifth edition of “ Theoph- 
ilus Anglicanus.” By Cuantes Worpsworts, D.D., Canon of Westminster; 
late Head Master of Harrow School. Edited by Hugh Davey Evans. Phila- 
delphia: H. Hooker, 8S. W., corner of Chestnut and Eighth streets, 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 426. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


We do not hesitate to say that this is one of the most important works which 
has ever been issued by the American press. The following Summary of its Con- 
tents will show the nature of the subjects which are discussed. It consists of Four 
Parts. Zhe First Part is “On tue Cuvurcn:” its Name and Attributes; the 
Church as visible and militant, and as invisible and triumphant; the Dignity and 
Glory of the Church ; Salvation only in the Church ; Errors in the Church ; Privi- 
leges in the Church, as the Word of God, and the Church as its Witness and 
Keeper, its right interpretation; Due Administration of the Sacraments; Three 
Orders of Ministers in the Church; Bishops; their Functions; Bishops as Dio- 
cesans, Metropolitans and Patriarehs ; Discipline ; Power of the Keys; Absolution ; 
Sacerdotal Intercession and Benediction; Set Forms of Public Prayer. The 
Second Part is “On tae Anoiican Brancn or tHe Catuotic on UNIvEeRsAL 
Cuveca ;” her Origin ; her Independence of Rome ; Period before the arrival of St. 
Augustine ; Mission of St. Augustine; Period between the Mission of St. Augustine 
and the Reformation; the Reformation aremoval of what was new and a restoration 
of what was old ; Succession of Orders in the Church of England ; the Church of Eng- 
land did not, in fact, separate herself from Rome ; did not separate herself from the 
Catholic or Universal Church ; Orders, Mission and Jurisdiction; the Bishop of 
Rome has no supremacy, spiritual or temporal, in these realms. The Third Part 
is by the American Editor, and treats of the Origin and Early History of the 
American Church ; her Organization; her Orders, Mission, and Jurisdiction; her 
Internal Constitution; the Relations of Church and State; the relations of the 
Church of England to the State. The Fourth Part treats of the Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church of England. There are also two Tables of Indices ; the first, 
which is quite full, refers to matters contained in the volume; and the second to 
authors and places cited. 

This, as the reader will perceive, is an attractive table of Contents. The 
original work has already passed through six editions. It is written in the form 
of Question and Answer, and was designed for Schools of a high order, and it ex- 
hibits the practical experience of Mr. Wordsworth in the business of instruction. 
A marked and most invaluable feature of the work, is its copious references to, 
and citations from, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and English authors of reputa- 


In adapting this work to the use of American Churchmen, Mr. Evans has tho- 
roughly revised it, making omissions, alterations, and additions. The Third Part, 
nearly one hundred pages, is wholly from his pen. The omissions comprise about 
fourteen pages ; and relate mostly to the connection between the Church and 
State. The other additions amount to nearly twenty-five pages; and refer to the 
Visible and Invisible Church; to an account of Councils and their authority; to 
the use of the Apocrypha; the doctrine of Absolution in the American Church ; 
and the authority of the American Prayer Book. 

It is in vain to say, that the matters di-cussed in this volume are of com 
tively little moment. They are points which must be met. And it is a chief 
exce of this manual, that it grasps boldly, and handles intelligently, just 
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those questions of Ecclesiastical polity which the Church of Rome is forcing upon 
us. The fact of the original independence of the English Church of the Romish 
See; und also the order, regularity, and necessity of the English Reformation, are 
sustained by the clearest proofs. Difficulties and objections are also charged 
home upon the modern Church of Rome, which there is no way to answer. It is 
the duty of every Minister, and every Layman, to make himself thoroughly master 
of the facts and principles which are here lucidly and succinctly stated and sup- 
ported. He is an unsafe watchman on Zion’s walls, who is too stupid to under- 
stand the strategy of the enemy, or his own means of defense. 

We need not say that the tone of the volume is frank and uncompromising. 
But we do not see that it goes one hair’s breadth beyond the teaching of leading 
English writers ; and even upon matters on which there is diversity of opinion, we 
think we notice a care to avoid offensiveness in statement. We are dis 4 
therefore, to commend the work with which Mr. Evans has favored the Church, 
rather than to hunt, with the microscope of the cynic, for opinions with which to 
find fault. We leave that task to professional grumblers who show their love to 
the Church by traducing those who maintain her claims. 


A Greek Grammar For THE usE or Hien Scnoots anp Untverstries. By Pui 
Butrmany. Revised and Enlarged by his son, Avex. Burrmay. Translated 
from the eighteenth German Edition, by Epwarp Rosiyson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1851. 8vo. pp. 517. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


We are glad to welcome a new Edition of Buttman’s Greek Grammar from the 
learned and faithful pen of our distinguished countryman, Professor Robinson, 
Two editions of this work, by the same Translator, have already been published 
in this country, both of which have been, for several years, out of print. There 
was also a Boston Edition translated by Edward Everett in 1822, a second Edi- 
tion of which was prepared by Bancroft and Bode, in 1826. Meanwhile other 
Grammars of a somewhat different character, as the Philosophical Grammar of 
Bekker, and the Greek Grammar of Kuihuer, and others prepared upon a similar 
basis, have obtained considerable currency in our colleges eal gulille schools, We 
are free to say, that we doubt the correctness of the principles upon which these 
Grammars of the Bekkerian School are constructed ; and are disposed to look with 
suspicion upon their tendency. German scholarship is industrious; and in its 
statements of facts, aims at the most scrupulous accuracy ; but in its reasonings it 
is almost always wild and visionary. The Germans are good scholars, but bad 
philosophers. It is in this light that we commend the Grammar of Buttman. It 
gives facts and results. It is the work of a practical instructor. Its statements 
and classifications are made with great accuracy and perspicuity. In the present 
Edition the Syntax has been almost entirely reconstructed, and forms a large and 
important part of the work. This American Edition is also rendered more valuable 
by an Appendix, containing a treatise on Greek Versification; a History of the 
Greek Alphabet ; a Table of Abbreviations; Technical Grammatical Expressions ; 
Tables of words for Declension ; a Catalogue of Regular Verbs, Barytone, Contract- 
ed, and Deponent ; and a full English Index. We believe that this Edition of 
Buttman is worthy to occupy in this country, the place which it has maintained, 
for more than half a century, at home, as “Tue CLassicaL AND National Greek 
Grammar or Germany.” It should be added, that the work is neatly printed and 
substantially bound. 


Exvements or ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND IwreGRAL Cat- 
cutus. By Evtas Loomis. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 8vo. pp. 
278. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


We are disposed to greet with good will, any attempt to simplify and eluci- 
date the difficult, but important, branch of the Mathematics—the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. 

And although originality is not always expected to be found in most Elementary 
treatises, still a great share of merit attaches to the compilers of many of them 
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for their knowledge and judgment in selecting from the writings of others, and 
their satisfactory arrangement adapted to meet the wants of the student. The 
above work by Frohne Loomis, is one of this kind. He does not aim at originality, 
but proposes to himself, as appears by the serene. to make such selections as 
will exhibit the subject in its most favorable light; and also to “ explain the phi- 
losophy of these operations.” Now, as far as he has acted as mere compiler, he 
has shown considerable judgment and foresight in his selections from various sources, 
But the attempt to explain the philosophy of the operations of the Calculus, 
either by a compilation or any thing original, more than has been done, we think, 
has run into the same channel as most other attempts in English treatises have 
done—that of giving “the mere mechanical processes of Differentiation and Inte- 
gration” which the author proposes to himself to avoid. 

The work is divided into two principal parts. The first is occupied with Ana- 
lytical Geometry of two dimensions, an: its application to the Conic Sections. The 
latter part is taken up with the Differential and Integral Calculus. The former 

rt wiil be found a complete treatise for those who are seeking a work on Ana- 

ytical Geometry and its applications. And should the latter be desired, perhaps 
no better strictly Elementary work in our language will be found. There is one 
feature, however, of the work which we dislike; which is, that no answers are 
given to some of the examples. This we think wrong in an Elementary treatise. 
Old heads at the business will see them at a glance. But the student will meet 
with difficulties enough in this subject, without being harrassed with doubts as to 
the correctness of his solutions ; and which other difficulties, if he surmounts, he 
is certainly entitled to the satisfaction of knowing that his solutions are correct. 
Innumerable problems without answers may be found in other more elaborate 
treatises for those who are wishing discipline and exercise for the mind. 


Loutstana; its Colonial History and Romance. By Cuartes Gayarre. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 8vo. pp. 546. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


We had occasion in the first Volume of the Review, to speak of Gayarre as the 
historian of Louisiana; and we are glad to meet him again in the same field. 
After glancing rapidly at the Expeditions of De Soto, of Marquette and Joliet, of 
La Salle and De Tonti, he proceeds to sketch the history of the Louisiana Colony 
from 1701 to 1743; and he has invested his subject not only with great interest, 
but has thrown light upon a portion of our Colonial History where little has thus 
far been known. One reason why so much uncertainty and ignorance have exist- 
ed in respect to those times, is, that many of the leading characters in the French 
and Spanish Colonies were Romish priests, or Jesuits, Missionaries whose corres- 

dence was kept in profound secrecy ; much of which has been lost or destroy- 
ed, and little of which, providentially discovered, has been published. The late 
discovery, in an old Dominican Library at Rome, may perhaps add somewhat to 
the general knowledge of those times. Precisely what Gayarre’s authorities are 
for his statements, he has not told us. He acknowledges some drafts on his 
imagination, Still there is an air of truthfulness in his story ; and he has, beyond 
doubt, unveiled the history of a Colony which in its internal concerns was a tissue 
of blunders, bad management, distrust, indolence, and inhumanity, so long as it 
remained under French rule. Besides its historical interest on a most important 
portion of our country, the author has embellished his story, occasionally, with a 
tale of sentiment, which he knows well enough how to tell. Gayarre is a true 
genius, with whom, in the prevailing wilderness of books, it is a privilege to meet. 


Nite Nores or A Howapst. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 
320. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


We have been tempted again and again, in the perusal of this volume, to speak 
in a different tone; but the scintillations of wit, the flashes of genius, an eye to 
see what was lofty and godlike in Egyptian Art, the thorough transformation of 
a bustling Yankee into the very embodyment of dreamy Orientalism, induce us 
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to say that it is one of the most amusing books of travels of the day. It does 
not often bend itself to facts, or tell us of such things as the height of the pyra- 
mids, or the exact dimensions of the Theban or Philzan ruins ; but it is bathed 
throughout like an Eastern landscape, in a rich, golden, voluptuous beauty ; and is 
full of the thoughtful meditations of one who has revelled in a world where 
truth itself is but another name for romance. The following little paragraph, 
taken at random, will give to the reader a specimen of the author's style, though 
is gives not a glimpse of the general tone and character of the work. 

“ Mardi is unrhymed poetry, but rhythmical and measured. Of a low, lapping 
cadence is the swell of those sentences, like the dip of the sun-stilled Pacific 
waves. In more serious moods, they have the grave music of Bacon’s Essays.” 


Deattnes wita THE Inquisition, or Papal Rome, her Priests and her Jesuits, 
with Important Disclosures, By the Rev. Giactyro Acumu, D.D. New 
York: Harpers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 351. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


Dr. Achilli was formerly a Romish priest ; he was also a friar of the Domini- 
can Order ; was “ Head Professor of Theology,” &c. The same processes of 
earnest and bold investigation in his case, which mu-t sooner or later shake that 
whole system in this country, resulted, as early as 1842, in his breaking one after 
another the links of the chain which bound him, and his consequent arraignment, 
and incarceration in the Inquisition. After a fruitless attempt to convict him of 
crime, he finally obtained liberty and found refuge in Malta and subsequently in 
England. From Malta he addressed a letter to Pius LX, which contains enough 
of eloquence and of truth to have alarmed a less timid man than the present 
Pope. When, at the Revolution, Pius fled from Rome, Dr. Achilli returned to 
that city in February, 1849, and exerted his talents in arousing the people toa 
sense of their condition, circulating Bibles and tracts, &c. Some of his sketches 
of his public appeals, as amid the ruins of the Colliseum, he exposed the decep- 
tions, the corruptions, the tyranny of Popery, and awakened the slumbering fire 
which yet burns in the breast of every true Roman, are exceedingly interesting. 
On the downfall of the Republic, he was again arrested, given up to the Inquisi- 
tion, and consigned, for greater security, to a loathsome cell in the castle of St. 
Angelo. That he ever left that cell alive, isa noticeable fact. The noted mis- 
sionary, Dr. Wolff, volunteered a mission in his behalf. His imprisonment seems 
to have troubled the three Cardinals, who had the control of public affairs ; and 
they appear to have been glad enough, when, by the connivance of the French 
officers, he again made his escape and returned to England. This book is enough 
to show that what Popery was in its darkest days, it still is in spirit. Dr. Achilli, 
in his revulsion from Rome, has, as might be expected, passed to the opposite 
extreme. There is also an air of arrogance and pretension in the volume, which 
does not promise well for his future usefulness. Thus he says, “it appeared that 
those among the friars, who disliked me, feared me no Jess.” “ Out of the Cloister, 
I was equally beloved and protected.” The principal value of the work is in its 
disclosures of the real character of Popery at head quarters. 


A Treatise on Pouiticat Economy. By Grorcr Orpyke. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1851. 12mo. pp. 339. 


The subjects discussed by Mr. Opdyke are not those which we care to introduce 
into the pages of the Review. Not that they are unimportant, but unappropriate. 
Wealth, The Laws of Trade, Property, Commerce, Taxation, Tariff Laws, Free 
Trade, Metallic Money and Paper Money, Credit, &c. These are not questions 
which, as Church Reviewers, we are called upon to examine. 


Curran anp Is Contemporaries. By Cuaries Puttips, Esq., one of her Maj- 
esty’s Commissioners of the Court for the relief of insolvent debtors. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 451. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


The period of Irish history, including the last part of the past, and the com- 
mencement of the present century, developed some rich specimens of national 
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character, of which Counsellor Philips has preserved several sparkling memorials. 
Not only Curran, but Emmet, Grattan, Plunket, Wolfe Tone, Lord Norbury, and 
several others are the subjects of the writer's witty and graceful pen. The por- 
trait of Curran is drawn with great beauty. 


Tue Exercise or Farrn, in its relation to Authority and Private J i B 
the Rev. M. Manan, A.M. Assistant Minister of St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
a Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1851. 18mo. pp. 183. New Haven: 8. 

beock. 


The following extract from the author’s Preface will show the character and 
design of the work, “This tract dves not define the limits either of Church au- 
thority or of private judgment, with theological accuracy. It takes for granted 
that both have their place in Christianity. Its end will be gained if it shows, 
that practically one need not interfere with the right use of the other, and that a 
person may exercise a true faith in God, without throwing himself absolutely and 
unreservedly, upon either.” The utter impossibility of the Romish doctrine of 
infallibility having been known in the early Church, as well as the absurdity of 
that doctrine, is clearly shown ; and the fact that the Fathers habitually appealed 
to the Holy Scriptures, as ultimate authority, is also maintained satisfactorily. 
For ourselves, we are fully convinced of the voluntariness of belief; and that 
God has subjected the intellectual, no less than the emotional powers of the human 
soul, to a fearful trial. Men need, not light, but a teachable spirit. The essay 
before us is evidently the result of close reflection upon questions which have of 
late been agitated; and is another proof, that the recent defections from our 
ranks will be overruled, to the greater confirmation of the Faith, and to the up- 
building of the Church. 


Travers In America. Tue Poetry or Porz. By the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Carlisle, (Lord Morrreru.) New York: G. P. Putnam, 1851. 12mo. 


pp. 135. 


This neatly published volume contains two Lectures delivered to the Leeds Me- 
chanics’ Institution and Literary Society, Dec. 5th and 6th, 1850. The latter 
Lecture, on the Poetry of Pope, is a discriminating piece of criticism, and, on the 
whole, as we think, just. He rates English bards (which we should not) in the 
following order: Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope. One 
amusing point of his Lecture is his citation of the instances in which Pope has 
furnished household words, or familiar maxims, as illustrations of the common 
meanings of men. Except Shakspeare, no other poet has so written himself into 
the common thoughts of Englishmen, and we may say of Americans. We have 
known Yankees, of ordinary education, who have the “ Essay on Man” almost at 
their tongue’s end. We do not hesitate to add, that in respect to moral influence, 
we regard Pope as worse than Byron or Shelly. 

The first Lecture, “Travels in America,” is, however, most attractive of the two. 
Lord Morpeth — rapidly through the United States in 1841 and 42. We 
are glad to find one English traveler, who has not written a book for the pur- 
pose of repaying the puppeyism of fawning sycophants with mendacious and 
malignant abuse. His comments upon public men, customs, manners, cities, 
buildings, &c , &c., are in a liberal spirit, and are well worth reading. He would 
be astonished at the growth of the country even in the last ten years. Had he 
remained longer among us he would have modified some of his opinions. 


Movust Horr; or Philip, King of the Wampanoags: an Historical Romance. 
By G. H. Hotusrer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 280. 
New Haven: 8. Babcock. 

There are rich materials in the early colonial and aboriginal history of New 
England, which will be employed hereafter more and more in the splendid crea- 
tions of romance. What Cooper has so nobly done for the red man of our west- 
ern frontier, should have been repeated in a field where Cononchet and Philip 
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fought with Roman valor; where Whalley, and Goffe, and Dixwell, the murder- 
ers of their king, were so long concealed, and at last buried as renegades; and 
the writers of whose epitaphs dare not tell the truth; where the stern masculine 
virtues and the unrestrained vices of the Puritans had full development. The 
object of this work, as stated by the author, is “ to retrace some of the faded and 
now scarcely visible features of those exterminating wars that marked the early 
settlement of the English among the Aborigines of what is now called New 
England; placing in the foreground of the picture a few of those prominent and 
leading characters who appear, when seen through the distant medium of His- 
tory, almost as fabulous as the fictitions of poets or the creations of an earthly 
mythology.” The book is full of adventure ; and the story is told in a style bold 
and masculine, but destitute of those easy, careless, graceful, but life-like touches, 
which can only be acquired by long and careful practice. 


Tae AvutosiograPHy AND Memoriats or Capramn Osapran Conear, for fifty 

ears Mariner and Shipmaster from the port of New York. By Rev. Heyry 

. Cuzever. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 266. New 
Haven: S. Babcock. 


The private journal of Capt. Congar was left by him to the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and three thousand copies of a work prepared from it, were to be dis- 
tributed among seamen at his expense. There were no very marked incidents 
in his history, or, very strong points in his character ; nor does his journal abound 
in adventure ; it is rather the record of a sailor who, in the midst of the tempta- 
tions which beset his calling, still exhibited much earnestness of religious charac- 
ter. In this respect, its publication will we trust do good. 


Tue Mercerssure Review. 


A late number of this periodical in reviewing Prof. Adams’ “Elements of 
Christian Science” takes occasion to criticise with some severity the Article on 
that book, which appeared in the January number of the “Church Review.” The 
writer represents us as saying that we “find it impossible to look upon what Mr. 
Adams says on this subject in any more favorable light” “than rank Pelagian- 
ism.” If Dr. Nevins will read what we did say, he will see that we did not say 
exactly that. He represents Prof. Adains as teaching that “ Redemption * * * 
is the deliverance of that which has been restrained and oppressed into its right- 
Sul freedom, * * * that our human nature, though fallen, is stili neither essentially 
evil, nor indifferent to good or evil, but is itself good.” Dr. Nevins also says, 
“ Christianity does not bring into man his ethical nature, his moral necessities and 
capabilities, * * * it finds him with all this.” We take this occasion to say, 
that while there is much in the tone of the Mercersburg school, which is Churchly 
and promising, there is, all the while, an undercurrent of German philosophy and 
speculation which is equally foreboding. Prof. Adams can, we think, afford to 
say, 

. “Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 


We have seen no reason, essentially, to change the opinion, expressed in the 
Article referred to, concerning the “ Elements,” &c. Although we doubt if that 
book, in itself alone, represents all the author’s views on Christian Ethics. The 
Article has, as we know, received the entire approbation of several of the sound- 
est divines in the Church ; whilst also the justice of its criticisms has by others 
been questioned. 


Tue Cuom anp Famity Psatter; being the Psalms of David; together with 
the Canticles of the Morning and Evening Prayer, and occasional offices of the 
Church. Arranged for Chanting. To which is prefixed a selection of Chants. 
By Rev. J. M. Warywrient, D. D., and Rev. W. A. Mcntensere, D. D. New 
York: Stanford & Swords, 1851. 4to. pp. 237. 


The design of this important work, is to encourage the practice of Chanting 
amongst the members of the Church. The whole Psalter, as also the Selections 
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of Psalms, the Occasional Services, and the Cahticles, are arranged and divided 
under music staves. These music staves are left blank, to be filled up froma 
copious collection of Chants, prefixed, which amount to nearly one hundred and 
twenty ; and which can easily, with a pencil, be transferred to the staves, as they 
may be wanted. The music of the Chants embraces a great variety ; the har- 
monies are of a devotional character, and, in general, easily adapted to Congrega- 
tional use. The whole work bears the marks of the severe taste and ripe judg- 
ment of the authors and compilers; than whom, none in our Church are better 
qualified for such a labor. They state in the Preface that they “would not dis- 
courage metre singing,” but “would rather discourage every attempt to discard it 
from the service of the Church.” They would, however, limit it to the hymns. 
They speak of “metre singing” as being “ allied to Protestant worship,” and as 
aiding “in the early work of the Reformation.” There is a popular mistake on 
this subject. We heard recently of a learned Romanist enjoying the joke of the 
modern attempts to discard “ metre singing” in the Church, as a fruit of Protest- 
antism. Such psalms and hymns, and of human composition, were used in the 
earliest and best days of the Church, as Eusebius, and Gregory Nazianzen testify. 
One of our late Romish apostates thought he was approaching nearer to “ Catho- 
licity” by training his congregation to discard metre singing altogether. Roman- 
ists, sure of their game, laughed in their sleeves at the owl-like gravity of the 
simpleton. In the face of the prejudices which such men have fostered, we com- 
mend the “Church Music” of the Rev. Drs. Wainwright aud Muhlenberg to the 
attention of the Church. 


A History or Greece, from the earliest times to the destruction of Corinth, B. C. 
146 ; mainly based upon that of a Thirlwall, D. D., Bishop of St. David's. 
By Dr. Leonnarp Scamiprz, F.R.S. E., Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh ; and author of the History of Rome, &e. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1851. 12mo.pp. 543. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


Mr. Schmidtz is not unknown as a writer of History ; his work on Rome having 
been well received. His present contribution, downto the Peloponnessian War, is 
a close abridgment of Bishop Thirlwall’s large and valuable work. This part in- 
cludes about one-half of the volume. In the remainder of the volume, where the 
author found it impossible to abridge, he has expressed his own ideas and in his 
own language. The Fearn difficulty in all works of this sort, to.preserve any thing 
like completeness of detail without the dryness of mere statistics, the author has, 
as far as possible, avoided. A Chronological Table, and a pretty full Index, add 
to the value of the work. We need not add, that the history of Greece, especially 
in relation to the Arts, Literature, and Philosophy, should be thoroughly studied 
by American scholars. 


Nature AnD Biessepness oF Curistian Purrry. By Rev. R.S. Foster. With an 
Introduction by Epmunp 8. Janes, D. D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
ae ma Church. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 226. 
New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


Mr. Foster, the author of this book, is a Methodist preacher, and, as we should 
judge, is capable of making considerable impression upon a popular audience by 
is vigor of thought, and earnestness of manner. The apparent design of the 
book is excellent ; and we do not feel called upon to examine it critically, in 
respect either to style or doctrine. 


Tue Partosorpny or Matuematics, translated from the French of Auguste Comte. 
By W.M. Gittesriz. 8vo. pp. 260. New York: Harpers, 1851. 


The book before us is a translation of the first volume of the large work by M. 
Comte, in 6 vols. 8vo., entitled “Cours de Philosophie Positive.” The nature and 
scope of that work is too well known to require much concerning it. The first 
volume is the only one which treats of the mathematics, and of which it gives 
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the Philosophy generally in a more clear and satisfactory manner. With the re- 
maining volumes our book has nothing to do, they being taken up with Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, &c. 

As Prof. Gillespie has given the public simply a translation of the first volume 
without comment or additions we shall regard the book only in that light, except- 
ing some omissions to be noticed. Perhaps also we may be permitted to say, that 
we do not exactly agree with the author in his classification of Geometry, and 
his ideas of Extension, as regards the conception of lines and surfaces. After a 
careful comparison of the book with the original it gives us pleasure to say that 
in our opinion it is an admirable translation. The French idioms are well man- 
aged, the spirit and argument of the author well sustained, and fidelity to the 
original seems to have been the constant aim. Some few unimportant sentences 
have been omitted in the translation, but they do not in the least impair the sys- 
tem or connection of the subject. But we doubt the propriety of omitting one of 
the subdivisions of the subject, viz, “ Rational Mechanics.” This certainly is an 
important branch, and in our opinion should have been retained, to keep up the 
symmetry of the author’s classification. However, this will not lessen the value 
of the book for the use of students of the Mathematics. We think the book 
a desideratum, the want of which has long been felt ; and congratulate our math- 
ematical friends that a work of so much merit has been placed within their reach 
at so moderate an expense. We feel confident that it will be received by the 
mathematical public with much pleasure and satisfaction. 


A Commentary on Ecctestastes. By Moses Srvart, lately Professor, é&c., at 
Andover, Mass. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1851. 12mo. pp. 300. 


This work has, we think, attracted less attention from the learned, than the 
general reputation of its author, the prodigious show of learning patent on its 
es, and the difficulties connected with the subject would lead us to expect. 
n our view, there is acertain air about the book which unconsciously creates sus- 
picion, and produces a want of confidence, not so much in the author's learning, 
asin his sound judgment, and calm, mature deliberation. He is too certain. He 
sweeps away with a single dash of his pen difficulties and objections which 
scholars, who certainly have had some reputation for profound learning, have 
thought to be very serious difficulties. He seems to us more like a special pleader 
making out a case, than a sober learner cautiously making his way from step to 
step in search after truth. The first third part of the volume is occupied with an 
Introduction, or preliminary dissertation, in which the author discusses with much 
ability and erudition, various points concerning the Book of Ecclesiastes; as its 
Nature; Design and Method; Unity; Diction; Author; Credit; Ancient and 
Modern Versions ; and Commentators. He then gives an original translation of 
the Book, accompanied by a very minute criticism. On this part of the work we 
have no room to follow the author, though it is most important, and would repay 
attention. Prof. Stuart has followed the German Neologists, in denying Solomon 
to be the author of the Book; a fact by the way which the Book itself seems to 
us most clearly to affirm. (See Eccl. i, 12-16, and ii, 4-9.) We do not see, there- 
fore, if this is so, with what consistency he holds to the authority and inspiration 
of the Book, or gives it a place in the Canonical Scriptures. His general course 
of reasoning is almost precisely that of Eichhorn, Jahn, De Wette, Knobel, Hitzig, 
and others; who only go farther and accuse the Book of immorality, skepticism, 
Epicureanism, fatalism, &c. ; 

We need not add that this Book of Ecclesiastes was certainly a part of the 
Divine Scriptures which were received by Christ and the Apostles. Several of the 
Fathers wrote Commentaries upon it, as Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory Nyssen, 
Jerome, Oecumenius, and others; and it was also sanctioned by the earlier Coun- 
cils. It is matter of deep regret, that the work of Biblical Criticism has, for the 
last fifty years, been so almost exclusively left to German scholarship, in which 
the style of argument has always tended and must always tend to infidelity. 


VOL, IV.—NO. Il. 39 
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Tue Inish Conreprrates, and the Rebellion of 1798. By Henry M. Fievp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 369. New Haven: 8. Bab- 
cock. 


We are reluctant to speak of this book in the brief paragraph to which we are 
limited. Every thing upon Ireland just now is important, and the present volume 
suggests reflections and anticipations of the gravest character. e British Gov- 
ernment have not yet seen the end of trouble with this country. Mr. Field writes 
in a glowing style, and his sketches are thrown off with a good deal of life-like 
vigor. The volume is interesting in that respect, rather than as pretending to 
give the sober details of history. Churchmen will be amused in hearing him say 
of the Primitive Churches of Ireland, they “ could hardly be called Episcopal ; for 
though they had bishops, their clergy were all equal,” p.19. Either Mr. Field 
knew better or he did not, than to write such a paragraph as that; but the man 
capable of writing it, is capable of writing almost any thing in the line of history. 


Rose Dovetas; or the Autobiography of a Minister's Daughter. By 8. R. W. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 872. 

One of our English exchanges in noticing this work gives the following sketch 
of the story: 

“The story is of the simplest kind, and in its incidents neither novel nor strik- 
ing. Rose Douglas is the only surviving child of a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
and his wife, who died almost immediately after giving birth to her. She is, 
however, most carefully and tenderly educated by her father, and becomes his 
inseparable companion inall.his ministrations. The different families in the parish, 
some old and excellent maiden sisters, a house-keeper at a deserted house of Sir 
Robert Crauford’s, various poor persons of singular and interesting characters, are 
very well described. A distinct impression is left of the manse, the church, the 
old mansion-house, and other scenes in the parish The state of society also is 
minutely and pleasantly represented. The few visits paid by Mr. Douglas be- 

ond the limits of his parish give occasion to some of the best passages in the 
k; there is, in particular, an account of a meeting of clergy, followed by a 
dinner at a neighboring manse, which is full of life and humor. So time passes 
on till at last, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, her father dies, worn out with his 
work, of a consumption, and leaves her almost unprovided for and alone in the 
world. Then follows the more painful part of the book. She is taken to Glasgow 
by a coarse and unfeeling aunt and met exposed to much misery in their family 
and almost reduced to the level of an over-worked and unkindly treated servant. 
From this state she rescues herself by the aid of an interesting family, the Camp- 
bells, who procure her a place as a governess with an amiable but hypochondria- 
cal woman. Here she remains happily for a year, and sees a good deal of Glas- 

w, the manners of which place, half a century since, are cleverly sketched. 

iventually she relinquishes her place in favor of this lady's niece, and ends by 
a | young Mr. Campbell, to whom Sir Robert Crauford had presented her 
father’s living on his decease, so that she goes home again once more as mistress 
to Auchtermuir, where, at the conclusion of the volume, she is still happily living 
in a good old age, having seen her children well established in the world.” This is 
altogether out of the ordinary run of the novels of the day. Its perpetual Scotti- 
cisms, and its pictures of manners, customs, and persons, give toit a strongly marked 
national character ; while its air of truthfulness and unambitious honesty, united to 
considerable earnestness of style and power of description, impart to the story a 
charm which rivets the attention of the reader. 


Taankrutness; a Narrative, Comprising passages from the Diary of the Rev. 
Allan Temple. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1851. 12mo. pp. 305. 


Tue Anaet’s Sone; a Christmas Token. By Cuaries B. Taruse, M. A., Rector 
of Otley, Suffolk. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1851. 12mo. pp. 207. 


Both of the above volumes are from the pen of Mr. Tayler, and are rather 
favorable specimens of this class of works. They are both pervaded by an earnest 
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religious tone; and both seem designed to inculcate a religion of feeling, in 
distinction from a religion of ceremony or form. Their tendency will be, we 
think, to produce an impression that the one is necessarily antagonistic to the other. 
They are written in great simplicity of style; the author knows how to address 
the conscious experience of the common reader ; and they will, we presume, be 
quite as popular as his other works which have been republished in this country. 


Tue Franconia Srortes. In five volumes. Matievitte. Wattace. Mary 
Erskine. Mary Bett. Beecunvrt. 


This series of Juveniles, by Jacob Abbot, is now completed. The author pos- 
sesses the true secret of writing books for children. His stories are told in a quiet, 
easy style ; delineating domestic life, and inculcating domestic duties, in a man- 
ner which has the power of fascination over the minds of the young. 


A Lerrer to the Rev. Clement M. Butler, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in review of “ Old Truths and New Errors.” By a Presbyter of 
the Diocese. Baltimore: D. Brunner, 1851. 8vo. pp. 12. 


The work of Dr. Butler, which this pamphlet reviews, we have never seen. But 
this writer urges grave objections, strongly, and in a kind spirit. The truth is, and 
there is no way to get around it, we must either give up the Aposto’ic origin of 
Episcopacy, or we must contend for its divine authority and perpetyal obligation, 
And yet the fact of such an origin is as clear as the sun. As a matter of policy, 
yielding one hair’s breadth to the radicalism of the day, on such a point as this, 
is like attempting to appease the insatiate spirit of the grave; or like loosening 
the key-stone of an ae or like opening the first water-course for the flood. It 
may be very amiable to do sucha thing, but it isnot so very safe. The grave will 
still ery, give! give! The whole arch will finally crumble to ruins. The flood 
will sweep every thing before it. We may as well be prepared to be called ez- 
elusive, or else give up every thing like distinctive Christianity in the outset. The 
age is coming to this issue as fast as it can. Sectarianism has already levelled 
down the institutions of Christianity, until it is almost as difficult to find them, as 
it is the aboriginal mounds of Western New York. Its most learned doctors say 
that there are no such institutions. 


Lossine’s Picrortat Fretp Book or tue Revo.vtiox. No. 138. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


In the lively, sketchy character of the style, in the beauty of the illustrations, 
and the general excellence of the mechanical execution, this work well deserves the 
high encomiums which the press of the country are bestowing upon it. 


Harper’s New Montuty Magazine. May and June, 1851. 


This Magazine stands at the very head of all the monthlies. In both the editing 
and publishing departments the work is well sustained. It is having an almost 
unprecedented sale and deserves it. ‘The June number has illustrations of Thom- 
son’s Summer, which are on wood, and yet which are almost as delicate and dis- 
tinct as the finest steel engravings. These alone are worth the price of the 
number. 


Lonpon Lasor anp THE Lonpon Poor. By Henry Mayunew. With Daguerreo- 
type engravings. Parts I—VI. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 48. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


These sketches originally appeared in the London Chronicle, from which they are 
now republished by the Messrs. Harper in a greatly enlarged form. They are 
designed to be a Cyclopaedia of the social condition and earnings of those that 
will work ; those that cannot work; and those that will not work, of the great 
metropolis, London is a litle world in itself; and presents all the conceivable 
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phases of society. The sketches are graphically written, and are well worth read- 
ing. One sees in a great city what human nature is capable of being and doing. 


Srricrures on ArcupEeacon WItBeRForce’s DocrrineE oF THE Incarnation. New 
York: Published by the P. E. K. Society, 1851. 12mo. pp. 65. 


We find this pamphlet attributed to the Rev. Dr. Turner, Professor in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. The Rev. Professor, we think, should have said that 
the Church Review did not endorse Wilberforce’s theory; that it published the 
article on Wilberforce under protest ; at the suggestion of men of moderate and 
conservative views; and as a fair and pretty full exposition of Wilberforce’s 
doctrines. Dr. Turner notices several of the difficulties in this theory ; but does not 
allude to what we regard as its primary and radical evil ; to wit, its essential pan- 
theism. “There are considerations which will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful” why this feature of Wilberforce has escaped the eye of the learned Professor. 
That German Philosophy underlies Wilberforce’s whole structure is undeniable, 
and was seen at the first glance by some of our best German Scholars. 


Bisnor Doanz’s Appress at the Funeral of the Rev. Dr. Ogilby, in Trinity 
Church, New York, March 24, 1851. 


The outpourings of a heart full of poetry, and eloquence, and friendship. 


Grorce C. Antuon’s Narrative or Documents Connected with the Displace- 
ment of a Professor in the New York University. pp. 72. 


Rev. Samvuer A. Crarx’s Sermon, Honesty 1x Trape. pp. 15. 
Tue Morro or Justtee Cottece. March, 1851. 


JAMAICA AND THE Americans. By Wittiam W. Anperson, Esq. New York, 
1851. pp. 80. 


Tae Dottar Macaziner. New York. Edited by the Messrs. Duykinck. 


Rev. Dr. Roswett Parx’s Essay on the History and Progress of Geographical 
Discovery. 


Worthy of preservation. 
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Art. X.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 


Tue following correspondence on a question which involves the whole point in 
dispute between the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis in his Chronological Introduction and 
those who differed from him, will be read with interest. We regret that it did not 
appear in season to have been a source of gratification to the learned and lament- 
ed gentleman. As it is a question of no inconsiderable importance, we venture to 
suggest to Editors of our Church Papers, the propriety of publishing the corres- 
pondence. Ep. Cu. Rev. 


Boston, May 22, 1851. 
To tue Epiror or tue Cuurcn Review: 

Sir,—At the request of the late Dr. Jarvis, the undersigned consulted the 
Messrs. Bond, tie eminent astronomers of Cambridge, in relation to the correctness 
of the younger Bianchini’s quotation from his distinguished uncle Francis Bianchini, 
(see page 433 of the Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church,) the 
means of verifying which were not within the learned author's reach ; and also as 
to the accuracy of the statement therein given concerning the first Easter Sunday 
of Christendom. The following satisfactory reply came too late to be made use of 
by the lamented historian, and there seems no better way of disposing of it, than 
by publishing it in the Church Review. 

I am, sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 

Perer OLIver. 


Campringe, April 1, 1851. 
Dear Sir,—The work referred to on page 433 of Dr. Jarvis’ History of the 
Church, is not in our possession, nor in the University Library. But by comput- 
ing the time of new moon for March, A. D. 28, from Damoiseau’s Tables of the Moon, 
and also from the Tables of Largeteau, recently eS I find no reason to 
doubt that Bianchini is correct in his date, as quoted by Dr. Jarvis. 
Yours, very truly, 
G. P. Bonn, 
Peter Oliver, Esq. 


C. S. Francis & Co. are publishing the works of Alexander Hamilton, comprising 
his Correspondence and his Political and Official Writings, Civil and Military. The 
whole will form seven octavo volumes. They are chiefly from MSS. purchased b 
Congress, under the direction of the Joint Library Committée. Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, Boston, have published the first volume of the Biography of Words- 
worth, by Christopher Wordsworth. The Memoir and Remains of the late Pro- 
fessor John D. Opilby, D.D., with a Life written by Rev. F. Ogilby, is to be published 
under the direction of a Committee of Publication, for the benefit of his family. Mr. 
Dodd, New York, has recently published the Letters and Journals of Henry Mar- 
tyn, anew work, 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Bohn has published the second volume of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 
The Messrs. Rivington advertise the second Edition of a Translation of the Epistles 
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of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the Apologies of Justin Mar- 
tyr and Tertullian. With Notes. By the Rev. Temple Chevallier, B. D., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Durham. This Edition will contain an Ac- 
count of the Present State of the Question respecting the Integrity of the Greek 
Text of the Epistles of Ignatius, with reference to the Syriac Version of some of 
them lately Edited by Mr. Cureton. In one volume. Also, Original Papers, in 
Illustration of the History of the Church in Ireland during the Reigns of Edward 
VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. From the State Paper Office, Whitehall. Printed 
uniformly with Sir Henry Ellis’s Collection of Letters. 

Blackwood and Sons announce a Series of Six Lectures on the Poetical Litera- 
ture of the past Half Century; by D. M. Moir. Parker advertises the Memoir of 
Bishop Copleston, late Bishop of Llandaff. Edmund Sharpe has just written the 
Seven Periods of English Architecture, from the Heptarchy to the Reformation. 
The Longmans have published the History of the Church of Rome to the end of 
the Episcopate of Damasus, A. D, 384; by E.G. Shepherd, A. M. Parker has pub- 
lished the Calendar of the Anglican Church Iilustrated. It is Archeological rather 
than Theological. Professor Trench has just written a work on St. Augustine as 
an Interpreter of Scripture. Seymour's Pilgrimage to Rome has reacliéd a fourth 
Edition. 

Bagster and Sons, of London, have in preparation, and nearly ready for publi- 
cation, the following important works : 

The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, according to the Vatican Text; 
together with the real LX X of Daniel. Also all the Apocryphal Books extant, 
in Greek, including the Tenth of Maccabees, not commonly applied to the Vatican 
Text. With a Critical and Historical Preface. 

A Synopsis of the various readings found in all the ancient manuscripts of the 
Septuagint, which are extant. In one volume, 8vo. This will present the Bibli- 
cal student with a more complete critical apparatus for the LX than any thing 
which has hitherto appeared. 

A Greek Testament, according to Mill’s Text. Large print. In one volume, 
8vo. In the margin will be given references to parallel passages; with select 
various readings, which have been approved by Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, or 
Tischendorf. 

A Complete Synopsis of the Variations of the Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf. Designed as a companion to the preceding, or any other 
Greek Testament. 

They have also issued specimens and prospectuses of a New and Complete 
Hebrew Concordance, and also for a Syriac Concordance. 

Mr. Bohn has published the second volume of the translation of Neander’s 
Church History, bringing the work down to the end of the life of Origen. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, have published a new edition of the History of 
the Church of Scotland, beginning the year of our Lord 203, and continued to the 
end of the Reign of King James VIL. By the Right Rev. John Spottiswoode, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland. With Biographi- 
- Sketch and Notes, by the Right Rev. M. Russell, LL.D., D.C.L. In three 
volumes. 

The Daily News states that Lord Cockburn is preparing a life of Lord Jeffrey 
for the press. 

The Decrees and Canons of the Council of Trent with the Appendix and Addi- 
tional Statutes, containing the Condemnation of the Doctrines of Wickliffe, Huss, 
Luther, and other early Reformers. For the first time completely translated into 
— By Theodore A. Buckley. Published by Routledge & Co. One volume. 

vo. p. 55. 

Mr. E. Monro’s “ Parochial Work” has passed to a second Edition. Parker has 
just published Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from the Con- 
— to the End of the 13th Century, by T. Hudson Turner, with Illustrations, 

e Rev. James Ford has nearly ready his Commentary on the Gospel of St, 
Luke, (chiefly in the Doctrinal and Moral Sense,) from Ancient and Modern Au. 
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thors. Murray has published The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, 
by James Ferguson, Esq., in which he discusses the Chronology and the Archi- 
tecture of these buildings ; and which we think must be a valuable work. 


CONTINENTAL. 


About twenty-five volumes of manuscripts, relating to America, have been dis- 
covered in the library of the Dominican Friars at Rome. They contain the nar- 
ratives of Romish Missionaries who visited and resided on this Continent during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The third volume of Louis Blanc’s History of the French Revolution will soon 
appear at Paris. 

‘he old German Professor, Jahn, is writing his personal memoirs. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK DISCOVERED, 


An important work of Origen’s, hitherto believed to be lost, has been discover- 
ed in Paris by M. Miller, librarian of the National Assembly, among the Greek 
manuscripts brought to that Capital by M. Mynas about ten years ago. The Jour- 
nal des Debats describes the original work as being in ten books :—the first of 
which is already known to the world under the title of “Philosophumena.” The 
last seyen books are now, it is said, recovered, and about to be publised. The 
French journals describe the work as a “refutation of heresies, in which the au- 
thor endeavors to prove that the heresiarchs have all taken their doctrines from 
the ancient philosophers ;’—a very curious task for Origen to perform, since he 
was himself chiefly remarkable for the mixture of Zeno, Plato, and Aristotle, 
which he compounded with his Christianity. But apart from its controversial in- 
terest, the recovered manuscript will throw new light upon the opinions and prac- 
tices of the Neo-Platonists, and on the manners and customs of ancient times. 

The Giornale di Roma published a Decree of “ The Sacred Congregation of the 
Index” at Rome, prohibiting several books. Among them we find the Italian 
translation of the Dictionaire des Dates, or Chronological Dictionary by d’Har- 
monville, 1844; the Elements % Logic, by the Rev Richard Whately; A Pil- 
grimage to Rome, by the Rev. Hobart Seymour; and L’ Egypte Pharaonique, or 
History of the Institutions of the Egyptians under their National Kings, by any. 


The latter author “has acknowledged his errors and made due submission to the 
congregation.” 

Don Adoipho de Castro has written a work entitled “Persecution of Spanish 
Protestants,” by Philip the Second, published at Madrid, in which the author speaks 
with great plainness. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Church. Place. 
Burrill, John T., Eastburn, June 9, St. Matthews’, S. Boston, Mass. 
Drayton, John G. Gadsden, Mar. 16, St. Andrew's, Charleston, 8. C. 
Fitzgerald, Fred., Ives, Apr. 25, St. Paul’s, Edenton, N. C. 
Green, Thos. L., Whittingham, Mar. 16, Christ, Easton, Md. 

Ingraham, J. H., Green, Mar. 9, Trinity, Natchez, Miss. 
Lumsden, David F., Brownell, Apr. 6, Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
M‘Vicar, Wm. A., Chase, C., Mar. 16, Ascension, New York City. 
Murphy, Jos. A., Ives, Apr. 25, St. Paul’s, Edenton, N.C. 
Parkman, Chas. M., Ives, Apr. 25, St. Paul's, Edenton, N. C. 
Rudder, Wm., Brownell, Apr. 6, Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
Sansom, Wm. Orne, Chase, C., Mar. 16, Ascension, New York City. 

PRIESTS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Clements, F. C., Potter, May 25, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clements, S., Potter, May 25, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cummings, E. H., M‘Ilvaine, May 8, St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio. 
Draper, George B., Chase, C., Mar. 16, Ascension, New York City. 


Duane, R. B., Potter, May 25, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foote, Geo. C., Chase, C., Mar. 16, Ascension, New York City. 
Habersham, B.E., _ Elliott, May 11, Trinity, Columbus, Ga. 
Huntington, Gurdon Chase, C., Apr. 14, St. Paul’s, New York City. 
Hyde, Marcus F., Doane, Apr. 27, St. Andrews’, Mount Holly, N. J. 
Mitchell, John M., Cobbs, May 11, St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 
Musgrave, Wm. B., Potter, May 25, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neally, John, Whittingham, Mar. 16, Christ, Easton, Md. 

Paddock, W. H., Potter, Mar. 23, Kittaning, Pa. 

Royce, M. S., Otey, Mar. 16, Christ, Nashville, Tenn. 
Swope, C. E., Chase, P., Jan. 5, Jubilee Chapel, IIl. 


Taylor, Benj. F., Chase, C., Mar. 16, Ascension, New York City. 
Washburn, Daniel, Potter, Apr. 6, Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walsh, Geo. H., Potter, Mar. 18, Lewistown, Pa. 





* A full ee Diocesan Intelligence, made up from recent Journals, will 
appear in next number. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 


Place. Bishop. Time. 


Church. 


Christ, 

Ch. of the Epiphany, 
St. John’s, 

St. John’s, 

St. John’s, 


St. Mar 
Ch. of th 


‘s, 
e Mediator, 


St. Paul’s Chapel, 


Ch. ofthe Redemption, Philadel 


St. Timothy’s, 


Waukegan, IIL, 
Urbana, Ohio, 
Bristol, Ind., 


New Hartford, Conn., 


Dubuque, Iowa, 
Woodville, Md., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


, Conn., 


Waterbu 
ia, Pa., 
Catonsville, Md., 


Chase, P., 
M'Tlvaine, 
Upfold, 
Brownell, 
Kemper, 
Whittingham, 
Potter, 
Brownell, 
Potter, 
Whittingham, 
Doane, 


May 13, 1851. 
Apr. 11, 1851. 
May 8, 1851. 
June 4, 1851. 
Apr. 13, 1851. 
Dee. 12, 1850. 
Apr. 5, 1851. 
June 9, 1851. 
Apr. 20, 1851. 
June 5, 1851. 
May 13, 1851. 


Trinity, Shrewsbury, N. J., 


Rev. 
oe 


Name. 
Acly, C. G., 
Austin Benjamin, 
Bailey, A. B., 
Clark, Wm. J., 
Fontaine, Edw., 


Franklin, Benjamin, 


Geer, Edwin, 
Ingraham, J. H., 
Jessup, Edward, 
Johnson, Wm., 
Mitchell, J. M., 
Nash, 8. P., 
Olmsted, Henry, 
Perry, J., D. D., 
Riley, Reuben, 
Sansom, Henry, 
Smith, A. P., 
Stone, B. F., 


REMOVALS. 
To Church. 
Union, 
St. James’, 
St. James’, 


Epiphany, 
St. John’s 
St. Peter’s, 


St. John’s, ( Asst.) 
Christ, 


St. Jno’s in the Prairies, 


St. Andrew's, 
Trinity, 

St. Thomas’, 
Trinity, 


Christ, (Asst.) 


Place. 


Seymour, Conn. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Castleton, Vt. 
Washington City. 
Austin, Texas. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, N. C. 
Aberdeen, Miss. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Green Co., Ala. 
West Vincent. 
Branford, Conn. 
Northfield, Vt. 


New Windsor, N. Y. 


Marshall, Texas. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Thompsonville, Coun. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Christ, 
Missionary, 
St. Paul's, 


Stryker, P. M., 

Tuttle, R. H., 

Tyler, T. P., 
eaver, Joshua, 


Weller, R. H., 


HOSPITAL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA. 


An Institution with the above name has just been incorporated by Charter to 
be located in the city of Philadelphia. We judge by the language of the Charter 
and of the Report, that the plan has been entered upon in earnest, and we trust 
that the zeal of its inception will not expire for want of nutriment, as has too 
often been the case in such undertakings. One of the greatest defects in our 
Church hitherto has been that she has partaken too much of a cast-iron character, 
and has not known how to address herself to the practical wants of society. 
Hence it is, that worldly men have lost sympathy with the Church, have doubted 
whether she be not meant after all for the few and not the many. Hence the 
tendency to look favorably upon Socialism, which has, in its essence and _prin- 
ciple, obtained a prodigious hold on the moral sense of the community. We are 

lad to see the Bishop of Pennsylvania giving practical shape to those rich en- 
dowments which Ged has conferred upon him. 

The Objects of this new Hospital are thus stated : 

“1. To provide medical and surgical aid and nursing for the sick and disabled, 
either in the wards of the Hospital or at their homes, 


VOL. IV.—NO. II. 40 


Grace, 
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2. To instruct and train suitable persons in the duties of nursing and attending 
upon the sick. 

8. To provide the instructions and consolations of religion according to the 
principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for those who are under the care 
of the institution. 

4. Such other purposes incidental and kindred to those above mentioned as 
the Board of Managers hereinafter to be provided, may prescribe.” 

The funds for its establishment and endowment are to be raised by voluntary 
contributions. A sum of not less than $50 will entitle the contributor to a vote 
at the annual election of managers. $1,000 will entitle the donor to have one 
person constantly in the Wards, on his or her recommendation, and contributors 
of larger sums are to have increased privileges of the kind. 

The Board of Managers will consist of twenty-four persons, communicants of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, one-third clergymen, in addition to the Bishop, 
who shall be, ex-officio, President. The medical, surgical, and other attendants, 
are to be chosen by the board. A chaplain, appointed by the Bishop, is to have 
divine worship daily, and shall discharge all duties of a minister of the Gospel 
in attendance upon the patients. Patients are to be admitted “ without exclusion 
of creed, color or country,” provided that among incurable patients, likely to be 
long in the hospital, preference is to be given to members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Report closes with the following eloquent and far-seeing expression of 
thoughts, which it does one’s heart and faith good to read ; and to know that there 
are men in the Church who are capable of such noble and truthful conceptions. 

“There are now in the city and county of Philadelphia forty congregations and 
sixty clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Should that Church in- 
crease hereafter, as it has increased heretofore, twenty years will not have passed 
before we shall number, within the same limits, more than one hundred and 
thirty congregations, and more than one hundred and fifty clergymen. Our 
present number of communicants, estimated at six thousand, will have risen 
to thrice that number. Our Churches freed from debt, and our people char- 
acterized by enterprise and crowned with prosperity, will have augmented, 
almost beyond conception, their ability to honor God with their substauce and 
labors and prayers. The Committee surround themselves in thought with the 
Churchmen of that day, and with all that in the meantime may be done among 
us for Christ and His Church, and they ask what is needed but united and earn- 
est zeal to make our future brighter and better than all our past. There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth—there is that withholdeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poverty. The liberality which has distinguished many of our 
members in former days, has not been in vain. Their prayers and alms have 
gone up as a memorial before God. He hath blessed us richly with temporal 
blessings, and He has not withheld from us tokens of His spiritual presence and 
favor. Well then may we thank God and take courage, resolving that we will 
abound yet more and more in love and in good works.” 


As important items of intelligence we publish an abstract of the doings of sev- 
eral Societies which have recently held their anniversaries. We adopt a con- 
densed statement made to our hand without altering the phraseology. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the American Home Missionary Society was 
celebrated at the Tabernacle, May 7th. 

The Society has had in its service the last year, 1,065 Ministers of the Gospel, 
in twenty-six different States and Territories; in the New England States, 311; 
in the Middle States, 224; the Southern States, 15; the Western States and Ter- 
ritories, 515. 

Of these, 640 have been the pastors or stated supplies of single congregations, 
and 425 have occupied larger fields. Four have ministered to congregations of 
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colored people; and forty-one have preached in foreign languages—ten to Welsh, 
and twenty-nine to German congregations ; and two to congregations of Norwe- 
gians and Swedes. 

The number of congregations supplied, in whole or in part, is 1820; and the 
aggregate of ministerial service performed is equal to 853 years. 

The pupils in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes amount to 70,000. 

There have been added to the Churches 6,678, viz: 8,855 by profession; and 
2,823 by letter. Many of the Western Churches have been visited with the special 
effusions of the Spirit. Seventy-seven missionaries make mention in their reports 
of revivals of religion in congregations ; and 366 report 3,096 hopeful conversions. 

Thirty-three more missionaries have been in commission than in any preceding 
year, and this increase has been mainly in the Western States and Territories; 
forty-one more years of ministerial labor have been performed, and two hundred 
and forty-five more congregations blessed with the preaching of the gospel. 

Forty-three Churches have passed from a condition of dependence to that of 
pgp ; sixty houses of worship have been completed ; fifty-five others re- 
paired ; and the building of forty others commenced. 

During the twenty-five years of the Society’s labors, not far from 800 churches, 
which had been reared and nurtured by its instrumentality, have passed from the 
list of beneficiaries, and are now supporting their own gospel institutions ; some 
of which are among the strongest and most influential churches in the land. 


THE TREASURY. 


Resources.—The balance in the Treasury, April 1, 1850, was $15,553.59. The 
receipts of the succeeding twelve months have been $150,940.25 ; making the re- 
sources of the year $166,493.94. 

Liabilities—There was due to missionaries, at the date of the last re 
$11,935.77. There has since become due, $151,515.41; making the total of 
liabilities $163,457.18. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer’s report was presented by Moses Allen, Esq., showing the follow- 
ing results : 

Receipts from donations, $109,897.76 ; from sales, $200,720.33 ; balance in the 
treasury last year, $110.23; total, $310,728.32. Expenditures for paper, print- 
ing, binding, engraving, &c., $179,984.48 ; for colportage, $73,278.23 ; remitted to 
foreign and pagan lands, $20,000 ; other expenditures, $37,356.59; total $316,619.80, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $109.02. Due for printing paper, (to be paid 
within six months,) $32,908.64. Twenty general agents and seven superintendents 
of colportage have been employed in large districts. 

An abstract of the annual report was then read by Messrs. Hallock and Cook, 
Secretaries, showing the operations of the past year. New publications which 
have been issued in nine languages, 78; of which forty-two are volumes, eight 
volumes illustrated, and fourteen volumes in German. Total publications on the 
Society’s list, 1,098, of which 327 are volumes, besides 2,594 approved for foreign 
stations, in about 114 languages and dialects. Circulated during the year, 686,692 
volumes, 7,837.692 publications, 269,784,615 pages. Total in twenty-six years, 
6,567,795 volumes, 119,826,867 publications, 2,777,087,404 pages, Christian Al 
manac, 310,000 copies, American Messenger, 186,000 monthly, German Mes- 
senger, 18,000. Gratuitous distributions in 2,697 distinct grants, 56,638,548, value 
$37,750.03. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The receipts of the year amounted to $276,882.56. Number of Bibles and 
Testaments issued in the year, 592,432. Total from the formation of the Society 
7,572,967 copies. For the first time the exercises of the Anniversary were hallow- 
ed by the voice of prayer. 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Abstract of the Fourteenth Annual Report, May, 1851. 
Frvance.—The receipts from all sources, as stated in the Treasurer’s Report, 


NR ies o SGN o'ceuls Ce da'p) a sess v0 oe Se cd sbTe eves sed . - -$139,084.33 
To which added the balance of the last year,............seeeeeeeees 1,137.39 
$140,221.72 

The expenditures shown in the same Report, has been,..........+- $140,085.56 
Leaving a balance in favor of the Treasury of........ aoccoesesereds $136.16 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From a summary (which we find in the Washington Republic) of the popula- 
tion of the United States, according to the recent census, and from the returns of 
previous years, we compile the following tables :— 





























States. Whites. Free colored. Slaves. Total. Total ’40. 
0.0. bi noo 066-n eel 426,515 2,250 342,894 771,659 590,756 
isdn owanaawwd 162,071 587 46,983 209,641 97,574 
EES . «200,000 200,000 80,000 
Connecticut,......... «+ -363,189 7,415 370,604 809,970 
Delaware,.......0..+ec00041,282 17,957 2,289 91,528 78,085 
Florida,...... Perera 926 39,341 87,387 54,477 
Georgia,. ............ + +.518,083 2,586 862,966 877,635 691,392 
 neaime pidietidsehio’ 983,634 5,100 988,734 685,866 
A RARE RIES 853,059 5,239 —— 858,298 476,183 
ETAT PO aS 191,830 292 ——_ 192,122 43,112 
Kentucky bidiemad we wanes 770,061 9,667 221,768 1,001,496 779,828 
icin ances eile 254,271 15,685 230,807 500,762 852,411 

I Si sides aiccep snc ee inl 581,920 1,312 —--- 583,232 - 601,793 
Massachusetts,.......... 985,498 8,773 994,271 737,698 
Maryland, aan ici cipean ear so eet 418,763 73,943 89,800 582,506 470,019 
Mississippi, Co ou'e-30s sce 898 300,419 592,853 875,654 
Ds sc 0vececeeeos 393,156 2,547 395,703 212,267 
ad. caeedeeead 592,176 2,667 89,289 684,132 883,702 
New Hampshire,........ 817,354 477 317,831 284,574 
New Jersey, on ene sone 466,283 22,269 119 488,671 373,306 
WOE cscbesesees 8,042,574 47,448 8,090,022 2,428,921 
North Carolina,.......... 652,477 27,271 288,412 868,870 753,419 
SLs S400 ee were 25,930 1,977,031 1,519,467 





Pennsylvania,...........2,258,480 53,201 2,311,681 1,724,033 
Rhode Island............144,012 3,543 147,555 108,830 
South Carolina. ..........274,775 8,769 $84,925 668,469 594,398 
Tennessee,..... .......+.767,3819 6,280 249,519 1,023,118 829,210 


























SII, «0:00:00. 0 rc. 00 50.000 heeyhen 926 53,346 187,403 150,000 
OO ae ooes O12,756 710 313,466 291,948 
Virginia.................894,149 53,906 473,026 1,421,081 1,239,797 
EE 303,600 626 304,226 30,945 

as 19,517,885 409,200 8,175,902 238,102,987 17,243,258 
District of Columbia,... .. .38,027 9,973 3,687 51,687 43,712 
A. ctu evdecanasiee 6,192 — ——. 6,192 1,000 
New Mexico,......... .- 61,632 — ——_ 61,632 50,000 
Ovregon,. . cee eccccecrees 20,000 — a 20,000 2,000 
er ae oe 25,000 

Grand Total,........ 19,668,736 419,173 38,179,589 23,267,498 17,339,970 
Total popclation of the United States and Territories,............. 23,267,498 
Total popu/ation in 1840,........ Coconeecarsesseceseesasbneeans 17,339,970 


Increase in ten years,........... ida tievedawenebacin (saree . -5,927,528 
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COMPARATIVE POPULATION. 


Below we present the aggregate population by States, according to each Cen- 
sus from 1790 to 1830, both inclusive, which with the Census of 1840 and 1850, 


given above, will exhibit at a glance the rapid growth of the United States for 
the last sixty years: 


PorvuLaTion From 1790 To 1830. 








States 1830. 1820. 1810. 1800. 1790. 
Alabama,............+.+309,527 127,901 20,845 
Arkansas,.......... ...- 30,388 14,273 
Connecticut,..........-. 297,665 275,202 262,042 251,002 238,141 


Delaware,. .......+.+ + +--16,748 72,749 72,647 64,273 59,098 
ee 34,730 

















Georgia,..........-.--516,823 340,987 252,433 162,101 82,548 
ns ade edn’ .. -343,031 147,178 24,520 4,875 

OT Saree: Fe 55,211 12,282 

District of Columbia,.. .. .39,834 $3,039 240,023 14,093 
Kentucky,.......+.... 687,917 564,317 406,511 220,955 73,077 
Louisiana,...... oeseweseeeee 153,407 76,556 

0 ee ee 399,955 298,335 228,705 151,719 96,540 


Massachusetts,..........610,408 523,287 472,040 423,245 378,717 
Maryland,..............447,040 407,350 380,546 341,548 319,728 














Mississippi,............ 136,621 75,448 40,352 8,850 

EE tcness-ceeesss 31,639 8,896 4,762 
ER 140,445 66,586 20,845 

a 1,918,608 1,872,812 959,949 586,756 340,120 
New Hampshire,...... .269,328 244,161 214,860 183,762 141,899 
New Jersey,...........320,823 277,575 249,555 211,949 184,139 
North Carolina,........ 737,987 638,829 555,500 478,103 $93,751 
Ea - - - -937,903 581,434 230,760 45,365 
Pennsylvania,......... 1,348,233 1,049,458 810,091 602,365 434,373 
Rhode Island,........... 97,199 83,059 77,081 69,122 69,110 
South Carolina,.........581,185 502,741 415,115 345,591 249,073 
I ocean. een 681,904 422,813 261,724 105,602 35,791 
., Sr 280,652 235,764 217,713 154,465 85,416 
Ws 0.096000 ~- 1,211,405 1,065,379 974,622 880,200 748,308 





Total,.............12,866,920 9,638,131 17,239,814 5,305,925 3,929,827 
Population in 1840,........17,839,970. Do. in 1850,.......28,267,498. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


The following table will show the Representative population of the United 
States, the number of Representatives to which each State is entitled, and also 
what States are to send Representatives on fractions. 


Federal Rep. No. of No. at 

States. Population, Rep’s. Fractions. _present., 
che ses cus beesns .... 684,501 6 *7 2,289 7 
ey ooovecheaees 2 3,444 1 
i. Hoodies padéerenees ee 200,000 2 12,596 2 
Connecticut, ......se0ee er 8 *89 498 4 
NG  ataitd <c4s6se0wwe oe 90,612 — *90,612 1 
i baba ad gen ee ree cones he® — *71,650 1 
CNL «5 6600 vercoscncvaveee . 733,448 7 *7 7,584 8 
ee ino éencecen 988,734 10 *51,714 10 
NCA. <6 enka amieeoniebrs 858,298 9 20,980 7 
a os ove 0 00k 92,122 2 4,718 2 
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NON oo soc ccsevecsevvess 912,788 9 *75,470 10 
PN, oc tedeveescsteseced 408,440 4 $3,632 4 
 Riailini Cin iknn eer oaeng ee" 583,232 6 21,020 7 
Massachusetts,............-++4- 984,271 10 *57,251 10 
Maryland,............. poudase 546,586 5 *78,076 6 
Mississippi,...........0+e00s .. 472,685 4 4,175 4 
a eke aieeiwenee tangas 395,703 5 20,895 3 
eer 648,416 6 *86.204 5 
New Hampshire,.............. 317,831 3 36,725 4 
ss b:60sic-ccveets odes 8,090,022 82 *91,558 34 
cots scebninsend 488,623 5 20,113 5 
North Carolina,...........c008. 753,505 8 3,889 9 
RE Se roe 1,977,031 21 9,289 21 
Pennsylvania,........... o ccc ed SLL 681 24 *62,533 24 
ees 147,555 1 *53,853 2 
South Carolina,.................514,499 5 45,989 7 
NN 3 Acne san0sdawegtern 923,310 9 *89,992 ll 
is at eopbene + ei oe ss 166,064 1 *7 2,362 2 
Ne ik by diesiw sane diee eras 313,466 3 $2,360 4 
ns ec cie oxi ee Nieee 1,231,870 13 13,744 15 
CO ee are 304,226 8 23,120 3 

OO ee 21,832,521 218 233 
Representatives allowed for fractional numbers, 

PE dapecnesdenses wowkseecesesees 15 
Whole number of Representatives under the —— 

next apportionment,...........+++++- ooo 1238 


* These States have a Representative added to the number of Apportionment. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


The total expenditures for the year have been $93,973 ; the receipts, $95,926. 
Several additional agents have been appointed during ihe last year. The number 
of periodical publications amounts to 426,750 copies. The Union has now about 
23,000 members. The Board have now in charge eighteen missions, ten in Asia, 
one in Africa, three in Europe, four among the N. A. Indians. Connected with 
these missions are 77 stations and 164 out-stations, and 119 missionaries and assist- 
ants, 192 native preachers and assistants, 5 schools and 6 printing offices. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Litchfield, Conn., March 27, the Rev. Truman Marsh, at the age of 
eighty-three years. Mr. Marsh was born at Litchfield, February 22d, 1768, 
His early studies were pursued at Litchfield, (South-Farms.) ‘Tie graduated 
at Yale College, in 1786, in which Institution he sustained a high reputa- 
tion, especially as a classical scholar. He then became a private tutor in Balti- 
more, Md., and subsequently a tutor in Cokesbury College, the Presidency of 
which was offered him. He was ordained Deacon by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, in March, 1790, and Priest by Right Rev. Bishop Seabury, June 2d, 1790. 
His first Pastoral charge was that of the associated Parishes of New Milford, 
New Preston, and Roxbury, Conn. In 1799, he became Rector of St. Michael’s 
Parish, Litchfield, Conn.; and retained the Rectorship during thirty years. At 
the end of nine years, on account of infirm health, he asked for an assistant, but 
still continued to perform more or less of clerical duty. For several years 
vious to his death, the infirmities of old age had confined him to his house, but he 
retained the high respect and esteem of the clergy and of all who shared his ac- 
quaintance. His last end was eminently peaceful ; and he has left behind him the 
memory of a good man ; and of a faithful Christian minister. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BINNEY. 


The consecration of Dr. Binney, of Worcester College, Oxford, to the Bishopric 
of Nova Scotia and its dependencies, took place on Tuesday morning, March 25th, 
in the chapel of Lambeth Palace. The service was performed by the Archbishop 
of - rw so the Bishops of London, Chichester, and Oxford; the Rev. Dr. 
Binney (father of the new Bishop,) the Rev. Dr. Goulburn, and the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, chaplain to the Archbishop. The whole of it was conducted in the most 
simple manner, no chanting or singing, but every part read. The chapel was well 
filled with visitors, among whom were many clergymen. Bishop Binney has al- 
ready entered upon his arduvus labors. 


The Rev. J. Garbett, A. M., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
and Rector of Clayton, Sussex, is advanced to the Archdeaconry of Chichester, 
vacant by the apostacy of the late Rev. H. E. Manning. 


The Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts) is out with a Pastoral Letter. He seems to 
be in very bad humor; and his Pastoral, of which we have only seen considerable 
extracts, is able, petulant, self-opinionated ; harsh in its judgments upon the other 
Bishops and their Address, (which is given below;) disrespectful towards his 
Archbishop; unfilial towards the Church of England, which he unfeelingly and 
cruelly describes as, “in the eye of some, suffering from paralysis, under which it 
seems to them she is dragging on a worthless and lifeless existence!” In conclu- 
sion, he summons a Diocesan Synod, to sustain, or refuse to sustain him in his 
present position. There are strong points in this Letter, which, as contradistinguished 
from the Erastianism of the Establishment, appeal to the heart of American 
Churchmen ; but it is difficult to read it and not be reminded of the fact that he 
has been again and again foiled in his late attempts to carry a point. 

In speaking of a late charge of the Archbishop of York, he says, “I could not 
name any one work of any minister in our Church, which, though of double the 
bulk, contains half so many heretical statements as are contained in this one 
Charge.” 

We are forced to say, that the temper shown in this Pastoral is the strongest 
argument we have ever seen against the revival of Convocation. 


ADDRESS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS TO THE CLERGY. 


Something like the following has been for a considerable time expected. The 
Bishops had hardly power tosay more. The object of the Address evidently is, 
to check the tendency to adopt into the ritual and ceremonial of the Church, 
practices which existed in the Church previous to the Reformation, and which 
were then formally or unformally laid aside. Men who are loyal and true to the 
Church, will so understand it and will govern themselves accordingly. Men who 
are Romanists at heart, or who are traitors and Jesuits in disguise, will have great 
difficulty in finding out what it means. The secret of the trouble with these men 
is that they have abandoned the main doctrines of the Reformation. These new 
ceremonials are not ends with them ; but they are signs, way-marks, by which we 
may mark their retrograde movements. ‘ 

“We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, do most earnestly and affectionately commend the follow- 
ing Address to the serious consideration of the Clergy of our respective 

loceses :— 
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[Signed] J.B. Cantuar, T. Ebor, C. J. London, E. Dunelm, C. R. Winton, J. 
Lincoln, C. Bangor, H. Carlisle, G. Rochester, J. H. Gloucester and Bristol, C. T. 
Ripon, E. Sarum, G. Peterborough, C. St. Davids, H. Worcester, A. T. Cicester, J. 
Lichfield, T. Ely, S. Oxon, T. V. St. Asaph, J. Chester, S. Norwich, A. Landaff, 
Auckland, Sodor and Man.” 

“ Beloved brethren :—We have viewed with the deepest anxiety the troubles, 
suspicions, and discontents which hzve of late, in some parishes, accompanied the 
introduction of ritual observances exceeding those in common use amongst us. 

“We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of charity, forbearance 
and acalm estimate of the small importance of such external forms, compared with 
the blessing of united action in the great spiritual work which is before our Church, 
these heats and jealousies might by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the 
evil still exists, and in one most important feature has assumed a new and more 
dangerous character, we feel that it is our duty to try whether an earnest and 
united address on our part may tend, under the blessing of God, to promote the 
restoration of peace and harmony in the Church. 

“ The principal point in dispute is this—whether, where the letter of the Rubric 
seems to warrant a measure of ritual observance which yet, by long and possibly 
by unbroken practice, has not been carried out, the clergy are either in conscience 
required, or absolutely at liberty, to act each upon his own view of the letter of 
the precept, rather than by the rule of common practice. Now, as to this question 
we would urge upon you the following considerations : 

“ First, that any change of usages with which the religious feelings of the con- 
gregation have become associated, is in itself so likely to do harm that it is not to 

introduced without the greatest caution ; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which makes it difficult for the congregation at large to join in the service is still 
more to be avoided ; thirdly, that any change which suggests the fear of still fur- 
ther alterations is most injurious; and fourthly, that according to the rule laid 
down in the Book of Common Prayer, where any thing is doubted or diversely 
taken concerning the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things con- 
tained in that Book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, shall al- 
ways resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who by his discretion shall take order 
for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the same order be not con- 
"= any thing contained in that Book. 

“The fair application of these principles would, we believe, solve most of the 
difficulties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden and startling altera- 
tions ; and it would facilitate the reception of any change which was really lawful 
and desirable. We would, therefore, first urge upon our Rev. brethren with af- 
fectionate earnestness the adoption of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech 
all who, whether by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity and con- 
tributed to relax the authority of our ritual observances, to consider the impor- 
tance of unity and order, and by common consent to avoid whatever might tend to 
violate them. In recommending this course as the best under present circumstan- 
ces, we do not shut our eyes to the evil of even the appearance of any discrepancy 
existing between the written law and the practice of the Church. But there are 
many cases when the law may be variously interpreted, and we believe that we are 
best carrying out her own principles in urging you to have recourse, in all such 
cases, to the advice of her chief pastors. 

“But beyond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictness of ritual observance, 
we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil. A principle has of late been 
avowed and acted on which, if admitted, would justify far greater and more un- 
certain changes, It is this—that as the Church of England is the ancient Catholic 
Church settled in this land before the Reformation, and was then reformed only 
by the casting away of certain strictly defined corruption ; therefore, whatever 
form or usage existed in the Church before its reformation may now be freely in- 
troduced and observed, unless there can be alleged against it the distinct letter of 
some formal prohibition. 

“ Now, against every such reference from the undoubted identity of the Church 
before and after the Reformation, we feel bound to enter our clear and unhesita- 
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ting protest. We believe that at the Reformation the English Church not only 
rejected certain corruptions, but also, without in any degree severing her connexion 
with the ancient Catholic Church, intended to establish one uniform ritual, accord- 
ing to which her public services should be conducted. But it is manifest that a 
license such as is contended for is wholly incompatible with any uniformity of 
worship whatsoever, and at variance with the universal practice of the Catholic 
Church which has never given to the officiating ministers of separate congregations 
any such large discretion in the selection of ritual observances. 

“ We therefore beseech any who may have proposed to themselves the restora- 
tion of what, under sanction of this principle, dey Guamed a lawful system, to 
consider the dangers which it involves, to see it in its true light, and to take a more 
just and sober view of the real position of our Church; whilst with equal earnest- 
ness we beseech others, who either by intentional omission or by neglect and 
laxity, may have disturbed the uniformity and weakened the authority of our pre- 
scribed ritual, to strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary devia- 
tions from the Church's rule. 

“ Such harmony of action we are persuaded would, under God's blessing, go far 
towards restoring the peace of the Church. This happy result would more clearly 
exhibit her spiritual character. The mutual relations of her various members 
would be more distinctly perceived ; and our lay brethren would more readily 
acknowledge the special trust committed to us, as stewards of the mysteries of God 
‘for the edifying of the body of Christ.’ They would join with us in assisting, 
and, if need be, defending for themselves, as much as for us, the true spiritual 
freedom of the Church, They would unite with us in a more trustful spirit, and 
therefore with a more ready will, in enlarging her means and strengthening her 
powers for the great work she has to do amongst the swarming multitudes of our 
great towns, at home, and of our vast dominions abroad ; and that Church which 
has so long received from the hands of God such unequalled blessings might con- 
tinue to be, yea and become more and more, ‘a praise in the earth.’ 

“ March 29, 1851.” 

The dissentients from the address are the Bishops of Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Hereford, and Manchester. 

As a sign of the times, and a most disheartening one, we find the “ Church and 
State Gazette” commenting on the above as follows. “ We could have, moreover, 
wished to have seen less eagerness displayed to purchase the questionable sup- 

rt of certain Episcopal names, by ‘identifying the Church before and after the 

formation.’ Surely it had been enough to have asserted our Church's connec- 
tion with the ancient Catholic Church, which rests on community of doctrinal 
teaching and spirit, instead of obtruding in a manifesto concerning usages, the 
vexata questio of Succession.” After sucha delivery as this, we are prepared for 
any thing. 


IMPORTANT COLONIAL CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


There are cheering evidences that the disabilities under which the English 
Church in the Colonies has labored cannot much longer be borne with. The fol- 
lowing account of a recent meeting will show that an important movement has 


already begun. 
CHURCH IN AUSTRALASIA. 


On the Ist of October, 1850, the Metropolitan, and the five Suffragan Bishops 
of the Province of Australasia, met at Sydney, in New Sourn Wa ks, and con- 
tinued in Session until Nov. Ist. This was virtually a Provincial Synod; and 
during the Session, measures were carefully matured for further efficient action in 
that large section of the British Empire. The Bishops present were the Right 
Rev. W. G. Broughton, D. D., Metropolitan, and Bishop of Sydney ; the Right Rev. 
G. A. Selwyn, D. D., Bishop of New Zealand; the Right Rev. F. R. Nixon, D. D.. 
Bishop of Tasmania ; the Right Rev. Charles Perry, D. D., Bishop of Melbourne; 
the Right Rev. A. Short, D. D., Bishop of Adelaide; the Right Rev. W. Tyrell, 
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Bishop of New Castle. We have a full Report of the Proceedings. The follow- 
ing abstract of the Report we copy from one of our English exchanges. 

The object of the meeting was “to consult together upon the various difficulties 
in which we are at present placed by the doubtful application to the Church in 
this province of the ecclesiastical laws which are now in force in England, and to 
suggest such measures as may seem to be most suitable for removing our present 
embarrassinents ; to consider such questions as atfect the progress of true religion 
and the preservation of ecclesiastical order in the several dioceses of this province ; 
and finally, in reliance on Divine Providence, to adopt plans for the propagation 
of the Gospel among the heathen races of Australia and the adjacent islands of 
the Western Pacific.” 

The resolutions to which the meeting finally came we can do little more than 
enumerate. They acknowledged the binding force of the constitutions and canons 
of 1603-4; but suggested the advantage of a revisal and fresh adaptation. They, 
secondly, declared that the action of their Church in the Colonies could not be de- 
veloped without the calling of provincial and diocesan synods. For these synods 
they claim a right of deciding upon the subdivision of dioceses, and a respect for 
any episcopal nominations made by them to the authorities in England, whose 
claim to appoint to the colonial bishoprics is not, however, disputed. The codpe- 
ration of the laity with the clergy in conventions is then advocated—the former to 
consist only of laity in full communion with the Church. They deny the power 
of Bishops to revoke or suspend the licenses of clergymen at pleasure. Alleged 
clerical offences, on the part of the priests and deacons should, it is stated, be brought 
before a diocesan synod ; a bishop, accused of doctrin#l error or other ecclesiasti- 
cal offence, should find his judges in the bishops of the province. The members 
then claim for the clergy, generally, the right to admonish the laity who live in 
open sin, to reprove, and finally—all other means failing—to excommunicate. 
The members then declared themselves to be of opinion that the bishop has 
discretion to authorize clergymen to divide the morning service, by using either 
the morning prayer, the litany, or the communion service separately ; but that 
each of the services so used should be read entire, and that no clergyman has au- 
thority at his own discretion to abridge or alter any of the occasional services of 
the Church. 

On holy baptism it is said that regeneration is the work of God in the sacra- 
ment of baptism, by which infants baptized with water in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, die unto sin and rise again unto righteousness, and are made 
members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ; that 
this regeneration is the particular grace prayed for and received; that all infants 
do by baptism receive this grace of regeneration; and that a wilful neglect of the 
means of grace does not prove that the gift of regeneration was never received. 

The opinions, expressed in full detail, were agreed to by the Bishop of Sydney, 
and the Bishops of New Zealand, Tasmania, Adelaide, and Newcastle. But the 
Bishop of Melbourne preferred to state his views after hisown fashion, in which he 
only differed from his brethren in declaring that “the Church is silent as to the fit- 
ness or unfitness of an infant, who is incapable of repentance and faith, for receiv- 
ing regeneration in baptism; and that our own personal repentance and faith, are 
the only sure evidences of our being spiritually the children of God.” 

The Report also treats of other subjects, as “ Marrying within prohibited 
degrees,” “Ministering to Dissenters,” “ Education,” “the Extension of the 
Gospel,” &e. 


AUSTRALASIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


During the Session of the Synod, a public meeting was held at Sydney, a full 
Report of which is published in the Sydney Morning Herald of Nov. 2d, a copy of 
which has been sent to us by some unknown friend. This newspaper is itself a 
curiosity. It is a mammoth sheet, of the largest size; and its numerous commer- 
cial advertisements indicate that it comes from the great commercial mart of the 
South-Eastern world. On the opposite side of the globe, English enterprise and 
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the English Church are laying the foundations for, perhaps, one of the mightiest 
nations of the earth. The Sydney Morning Herald gives full reports of the 
speeches of the six Bishops and of several Laymen who took part in the Mission- 
ary meeting. The congregation was immense. It was a noble meeting; and in 
view of its associations a sublime spectacle. The objects contemplated by this 
Board of Missions, are, Ist, Domestic; or the conversion and civilization of the 
Australian blacks. 2d, Foreign ; the conversion and civilization of the heathen 
race in all the islands of the Western Pacific. The difficulties enumerated, are, 
the low state of barbarism; the unsettled habits of the race; the multiplicity of 
languag s and dialects ; and the uvhealthiness of many of the islands. 

As American Churchmen, when we remember that, a few years ago, the Church 
had not even a name in Australia, and that now we have the report of a mission- 
ary meeting, attended by six missionary Bishops, one of whom has in his diocese 
more than fifty clergymen, we cannot but say “what hath God wrought ?” 


ANOTHER COLONIAL CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


Diocese of Toronto—On the 1st of May last, the Bishop of Toronto held the 
Triennial Visitation of the Clergy at Toronto. Owing to the present crisis of the 
Temporalities of the Church, he invited the attendance of one or two Laymen from 
each Congregation of the Diocese, and about 125 Laymen were present. The 
Bishop’s Charge on that occasion is a valuable document. In it, he uses this sig- 
nificant language. “ The period has arrived when the Church in this Diocese must 
assume her responsibility as a body and act as a whole, Lay and Clerical.” And 
again, “ This is the first time that the whole Church, lay and clerical, has assem- 
bled. * * * * Qur meeting and proceedings will begin a new era in the 
history of the Colonial Church, and may be the -prelude, not only of Diocesan 
Synods, but of the ultimate union of all the British North American Bishoprics, 
to convene at stated times in general Synods or Convocations.” 

The Bishop has also lately published a letter to Lord John Russell, urging the 
imperative necessity of some better system of legislation and administration for 
the Church in that colony. The Bishop proposes, in the first instance, to petition 
the Queen to grant her license for the convoking a provincial synod of the three 
Canadian dioceses ; and, if this be denied, he will then proceed to inquire if a 
synod, merely diocesan, cannot be assembled. 

The expression of public feeling, in view of the threatened robbery of the Church 
of the “ Clergy Reserves,” at the above meeting, and especially at the meeting of 
the Church Union, on Friday evening, May 2d, was very strong. The speeches 
of several of the clergy and laity were equal to the occasion, and did great honor 
to the heads and hearts of our Canadian brethren. We shall be surprised if the 
echo of that meeting does not reach the British throne; and does not cause Lord 
Grey to pause in the sacrilegious work to which he has put forth his hand. If he 
believes in the righteous retributions of Heaven, he will not dare consummate that 
most unrighteous act. 


THE THIRD JUBILEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


On the 16th of June, the Society completed a circle of labor covering one hun- 
dred and fifty years. At the anniversary on the 21st of February last, it was re- 
solved to celebrate the Third Jubilee with thanksgiving and prayer. The cele- 
bration commenced on the 16th of June,in Westminister Abbey, when there were 
Divine service and communion. A public meeting of its patrons and friends was 
to be held on the following day ; and on the succeeding Sunday as many of the 
London Churches as possible were to be obtained for the preaching of Jubilee 
sermons. Applications were to be made for the use of the Cathedral Churches in 
England and Ireland, for Diocesan celebrations. The services will be spread over 
the Jubilee year ; and the Bishops of the various Colonial Dioceses, and all other 
Bishops in communion with the Church of England, are invited to unite with the 
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Society in the proposed celebration. The following letter from the Archbisho 
of Canterbury to the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, will 
be read with interest. 

Lamsbeta, March 28th, 1851. 


Ricgut Reverenp anp Dear Brotuer,—I think it right to — you that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts having, through the 
goodness of Almighty God, been permitted to complete a century and a half of 
missionary labor, has resolved to commemorate with thanksgiving and prayer the 
close of its third Jubilee. 

The commemoration will commence on Monday, June 16th, being the anniversary 
of the signing of our charter, with full church service in Westminster Abbey ; and 
on the following Sunday, June 22d, sermons appropriate to the occasion will be 
preached in the principal London churches, 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into further particulars, as they will be found 
in the accompanying printed circular. 

The Society has good reason to expect, that what may be called its solemn 
Jubilee, will be observed in all the Colonial Churches, but the occasion seems to 
justify the hope of a still more comprehensive union of prayer and praise. 

Bearing in mind the relation of our two countries and the intimate connection 
which subsisted between the Society and many of the States during the greater part 
of the last century, I feel some confidence in proposing to you the joint celebration 
of a Jubilee, in which all the members of our Church must feel a common interest. 
I venture also respectfully to submit whether in time of controversy and division 
the close communion which binds the churches of America and England in one 
would not be strikingly manifested to the world, if every one of their dioceses 
were to take part in commemorating the foundation of the oldest missionary So- 
ciety of the Reformed Church—a Society which, from its first beginning in New 
England, has extended its operations into all parts of the world, from the Ganges 
to Lake Huron, and from New Zealand to Labrador. Such a joint commemora- 
tion, besides manifesting the rapid growth and wide extension of our Church, 
would serve to keep alive and diffuse a missionary spirit, and so be the means 
under the divine blessing of enlarging the borders of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

In submitting to you this proposal it can hardly be necessary to add that we 
‘ desire no gift, but only your Christian sympathy, and the communion of prayer. 
If however the alms of your congregation be added to their prayers we should re- 
= on see them appropriated to the relief of the pressing needs of your own 

u 

It would be a great satisfaction to me to learn from you at any moment of leis- 
ure whether you have thought it expedient to take any step in this matter. And 
now commending the whole subject to your serious consideration, and yourself to 
God's help and protection, I am, Right Reverend and dear Brother, your atfection- 
ate brother in the Lord, J. B. Canraur. 

A number of American oe have already responded to this appeal in an 
appropriate manner ; and the Jubilee will be celebrated in almost all the parishes 
of the United States, and Missionary collections will be taken up. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


If there is any one thing more abhorrent to the feelings of an American Church- 
man than another in Britisi: legislation, it is the introduction on to the floor of the 
House of Commons of the most vital interests of the Church of Christ. Not ouly 
Church Rates, but Ceremonies, Doctrines, Discipline, the Official Conduct of the 
Clergy, are themes upon whict. Infidels, Papists, and for aught we know, Jesuits 
are permitted to dogmatize aud vent their spleen. Withal, it is laughable to see 
a man like one Mr. A. B. Hope stating in debate that “he approved of the Ameri- 


can plan, which imposed a religious rate,” and “ every man stating in his schedule 

what sect he belonged to, the amount was handed over to the governing body of 

a ~~ And yet nota member of Parliament seems to have noticed the 
under. 
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THE NEW JEW BILL. 


The Bill introduced by Lord John Russell to remove the disabilities of the Jews 
and thus admit them to Parliament passed to its third reading in the Lower House 


by the vote of 202 to 177; which ensures its rejection again in the House of 
Lords. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES. 


On the 25th of March a conversation took place in the House of Lords between 
the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Grey, the Colonial Secretary, as to what had been 
done, or was proposed to be done, by the Home Government relative to the 
legal status of the Colonial Churches. The Bishop wished to know whether the 
Church is free from statutes which apply to the Church at home, and whether the 
Colonial Churches have power to adapt the machinery of the Church to their new 
position. Lord Grey replied, “that from no one of the Colonies had any com- 
plaint reached him, from the members of that Church, with respect to any griev- 
ances under which they labored, which were not capable of being removed by the 
Colonial Legislature. * * * * He could find no measure pointed out as ne- 
cessary or required in the Colonies. He did not know to what particular points 
to address himself ;” and “ he did not know what extension of power or privilege to 
the Church of England was really desirable or required.” And yet this is the man 
who proposed to the Queen and to Parliament to wrest from the Church in 
Canada the Clergy Reserve Lands; as gross an act of sacrilege as ever provoked 
the justice of Heaven. 


ANTI-ROMISH AGGRESSION BILL. 


This Bill, which as amended only imposes a fine of £100 for the assumption of 
Romish titles, but omits the forfeiture of trusts as in its first draft, is creeping its 
way through the Lower House with the healthy majority of 271 to 30. 


RELIGIOUS HOUSES acT—1851. 
The Bill brought in by Mr. Lacy and Mr. Spooner, to prevent the forcible de- 


tention of females in houses wherein persons bound by religious or monastic vows 
are resident or associated, provides that such house shall be registered by the clerk 
of the peace of the county in which it is situate ; that the justices for every county 
in which any religious house shall be registered shall appoint six or more justices 
of the peace to act as visitors of each house, who shall be sworn to the following 
oath : 

“I, A. B., do swear that I will discreetly, impartially, and faithfully execute all 
the trusts committed unto me by virtue of an Act of Parliament made and passed 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth years of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
entitled ‘An Act to Prevent the Forcible Detention of Females in Religious 
Houses ; and that I will keep secret all such matters as shall come to my knowl- 
edge in the execution of my office as visitor, except when required to divulge 
the same by legal authority, or so far as I shall feel myself called upon to do so 
for the better execution of the duty imposed on me by the said Act. So help me 
God.” 

Registered religious houses shall be visited twice a year without notice, and for 
such a length of time as they think fit; and, if it appear to the visitors that an 
female is desirous of leaving the religious house in which she is resident, they chall 
have power to remove her, and to place her under the care of the matron of the 
union in which the religious house is situate. Superiors not causing their religious 
houses to be registered, or willfully making any false statement in respect of 
such houses, or obstructing or impeding any of the visitors on their way to, at 
or in, or returning from, any such religious house, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Any person assaulting a visitor in the religious house shall be deemed 
guilty ofa felony. Concealment of any part of a religious house, or the premises 
appertaining thereto, or of any person residing therein, from the visitors, or the 
production of a false list of the inmates, shall be looked upon as a misdemeanor. 
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In the debate growing out of this Bill, Mr. Drummond took occasion to call 
Nunneries by some very bad names, declaring that they are either prisons or broth- 
els. The Romanists throughout the Kingdom were greatly excited by his speech. 
Mr. Richard Swayne, of Dublin, formerly a Romish priest, under date of April, 
1851, in a letter to Mr. Drummond, states certain facts which have fallen under his 
own observation, which go to show the extent of the abominations committed in 
those institutions. Whoever has traveled in Romish countries, and has noticed the 
greasy, bloated, and besotted countenances of Romish Priests, is prepared to believe 
all that Mr. Drummond said of the effect of these unnatural vows ; imposed often- 
times by compulsion, or in utter ignorance of the world and its temptations, Mr, 
Lacy’s Bill was defeated by a majority of 23, 





NEW CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 


The English Chartists, aided by Foreign refugees, Socialists, Red Republicans, 
é&e., have entered upon a plan to revolutionize the country. The Church, the State, 
Education, Property, the Navy and the Army, are the boons, which these national 
thieves are already grasping in anticipation. The virusis already circulated in the 
United States by means of newspapers which are called respectable. 


MORE APOSTATES TO ROME. 


On the 3d of April, the Rev. Mr. Ward, formerly vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leeds; 
the Rev. T. Minster, late vicar of the same Church; the Rev. Mr. Crawley, late 
curate ; the Rev. Mr. Rooke, and the Rev. Mr. Coombes, also late curates of St. 
Saviour’s; the Rev. Mr. Neville of Leeds; and the Kev. Mr. Lewthwaite, incum- 
bent of Clifford; and thirteen or fourteen of the laity, all joined the Romish 
Church at Leeds. ‘The apostate, Newman, preached on the occasion. Mr, Man- 
ning, late Archdeacon of Chichester, joined the Romish Church in London on Sun- 
day, April 6th. Other names are also given; making the Oxford list 98; and 
the Cambridge 45. Both these lists will soon be increased. At Leeds, a part of 
the form of confession adopted by these men was as fullows : 

“ | profess likewise that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, and 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead. And that in the most holy sac- 
rifice of the eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is 
made a conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the blood, which conversion the Catholic Church 
calls ‘ transubstantiation.’ I also confess that, under either kind alone Christ is 
received whole and entire, and as a true sacrament. 1 constantly hold that there 
is a purgatory, and that the souls therein detained are helped by the suffrages of 
the taithful. Likewise that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be 
honored and invocated, and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be had in veneration. 1 most firmly assert that the images of Christ, 
of the mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other saints, may be had and re- 
tained, and that due honor and veneration are to be given them. I also affirm 
that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the Church, and that the use 
of them is most wholesome to Christian people. I acknowledge the Holy, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, Roman Church for the mother and mistress of all Churches ; and 
I promise true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. I likewise undoubtedly receive and 
profess all other things delivered, detined, and declared by the sacred canons and 
general councils, and particularly by the holy Council of ‘Trent. And I condemn, 
reject, anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies which the Church 
has condemned, rejected, and anathematized. I do at this present freely profess, 
and sincerely hold, this true Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved; 
and I promise most constantly to retain and confess the same eatire and inviolate, 
with God's assistance, to the end of my life.” 

We confess that we read the painful news concerning Mr. Manning with sad- 
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ness, although we were partly prepared for it. Our readers will recollect that 
several months since we spoke of a new volume of his sermons with suspicion. 
We spoke deliberately. We found in one of those sermons what seemed to us to 
look like the Romish doctrine of Confession; the distinction of sins into mortal 
and venial ; monasticism, &c., &c. Manning has doubtless been for months, and 
perhaps for years, a Romanist in disguise. And yet, in his sermons, there is the 
constant avowal, even to the last, of sentiments which he now anathematizes 
with all the curses of God. How Mr. Manning is to reconcile all this with his 
conscience ; or if a Romanist has and can have no conscience, with honesty, and 
truthfulness, and honor, is more than we know. The vigilance of the English 
Bishops has unwolfed these men, or they would have prowled in the English 
Church for months, perhaps for years. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR’S CHARGE. 


The Archdeacon of Middlesex, at his May Visitation, delivered a Charge to 
the Clergy, which deserves to be regarded as a feature of the times. It is 
plain, honest, and to the point; it covers the whole subject of the present difficul- 
ties in the Church ; and presents the historical facts in the recent movement in 
such a light, that men not willfully or judicially blind will understand them. 
This charge is one of numerous indications that the English Church is emerging 
from her difficulties, humbled, but invigorated, for a great and glorious career. It 
will appear, by and by, that her sacrifices, great as they have been, were neces- 
sary, and an occasion of gratitude to Him who knows how to bring good out of 
evil. The mind of England has received a new tone which was beginning to be 
needed. 

POPERY IN FRANCE. 


M. de Sibours, Archbishop of Paris, issued a Pastoral last January, counselling 
his clergy to abstain from politics altogether, and to confine their attention exclu- 
sively to their duties as priests. Whereupon the Bishop of Chartres, M. Chausel 
de Caissergues fulminates a charge which is scattered over Paris, denouncing the 
Archbishop’s Pastoral as unconstitutional, illegal, inconsistent, absurd, irreligious, 
short-sighted, and blasphemous! The Archbishop simply appeals to the Provin- 
cial Council of Paris to be held this year. 


POPERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Bishop Gray, of Cape Town, having warned his people against sending their 
children to Romish schools, as he had discovered in their books Popish sentiments, 
the Romish Bishop came out with an attack on Bishop Gray, characterized by the 
same coarseness, vulgarity, insolence, and abuse with which their messages have so 
often been marked in the United States. There is so much of the tyrant in the 
composition of these men, that there is no room for the gentleman. 


POPERY IN IRELAND. 


The Romish Archbishop of Dublin (Murray) has discouraged i: contribu- 
tions for the new Romish University. Whereupon the Romish Primate (Dr. 
Cullen) is out with a little tempest of wrath ; charging “avarice,” “ timidity,” being 
“influenced by certain high authorities,” “ hostility to every good undertaking,” 
&c., upon those who discouraged the undertaking. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Bishop of Rochester has suspended a Clergyman for six months who sent 
an address to Dr. Wiseman. The parishioners complain of this as an arbitrary 
act on the part of the Diocesan; but we cannot view the matter in that light. 
What would the Duke of Wellington have done to an officer who shortly before 
the battle of Waterloo, had sent an address to Marshal Ney ¢ 

The Dublin Evening Herald announces that on Sunday week four persons re- 
nounced and abjured the errors of Popery, under the spiritual direction of the 
Rey. Thomas Scott, and received the ha communion in St, Thomas’ Church— 
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the Ven. Archdeacon , &e., &c., officiating. It is remarkable that one of 
these converts is a Mr. John Daniel, who had been a student in the Roman Cath- 
olic College of Carlow and Belfast; and another, a Mr. Michael George Conway, 
a law student of Trinity College, Dublin, of whom the late Mr. Danie O'Connell, 
M. P., had the highest opinion. In an autograph letter of the Liberator to him, 
he says—“ As ‘to you, personally, Ido unfeignedly assure you I admire your 
splendid talents, and entertain great confidence in your patrivtism.” 

Two highly respectable members of the Remich Church lately renounced the 
errors of Popery at Amblecote, Worcestershire. 

Recently the Lord Bishop of London declared in the House of Lords that “he 
had intended bringing forward a measure this session for the correction of Clerks 
in certain cases ; but upon considering the state of Public business, he had thought 
it more prudent to abstain from introducing it at present. The subject was too 
important, however, to be delayed much longer. It was therefore his intention, 
if it pleaseth God to spare him till next session, to introduce a measure upon this 
subject. It was likewise his intention, after due deliberation and conference 
with those whom he ought to consult, to re-introduce the measure which he 
brought forward last session, and which was received with less favor than he had 
expected,—he meant the measure upon the important question of a tribunal for 
the purpose of determining ultimately all questions relating to the Church.” 


RT. REV. DR. WISEMAN. 


On the 20th of March, at the mass house in Spanish place, this really learned 
Cardinal and Archbishop publicly declared “that the nails, crown of thorns, and 
other material relics of A Passion, now possessed by his Church, are the undoubt- 
ed originals.” In the face of the impositions, proved again and again in respect 
to these pretended relics, we are at a loss how to account for such an expression 
from this learned doctor ; whether to look upon him, as a noble intellect thoroughly 
besotted by Romish superstition ; or as a deliberate cold-blooded deceiver. He is 
either one or the other. The wide-spread infidelity at Rome is no cause of 
wonder. 

SPAIN. 


What is called a copy of the Concordat recently settled with the Court of Rome 
has made its appearance at Madrid, and, if it be a genuine one, it is at direct 
variance with every thing that the friends of Government would have induced us 
to suppose, and will not fail to produce general disgust throughout the country. 
The number of Bishops is reduced by four ; the education of the country is placed 
under Church control; the introduction into Spain, or reprinting of such books 
as they may not approve—namely, all those calculated to enlighten or instruct the 
people—is left to the clergy. No other than the Roman Catholic religion is to be 
tolerated. The reéstablishment of the monastic orders of San Vincente de Paul, 
San Felipe Neri, and one other of those sanctioned by the Pope, is provided for, 
so that they will return to the old times of unparalleled immorality. ¢ property 
belonging to the convents of nuns now in existence is to be sold in exchange for 
three per cent. Perpetual Inscription, but the Government admits and tees 
the — which the Church has to acquire property, no matter by what means, 
provided they conform to those formerly in tice. The annual income of the 
Archbishops is to vary, according to the different provinces, from £1,200 to 
£1,500 ; that of the Bishops from £700 to £1,000, independent of their fees, 
which are very high—such of those as may happen to be Cardinals are to have 
£200 more per annum, with the cndevetiantioes that these sums are to be increas- 


ed as soon as possible. No clergyman is to hold more than one living or one 
church appointment ; which is very proper. The whole of the unsold church 
property, returned to the clergy by virtue of the Royal decree of April 3, 1845, 
is to be hereafter considered as belonging to it. A tax is to be levied on the 
produce of the land, to be collected by the clergy itself, as was the case formerly 
with respect to the tithes, to provide fur whatever may be wanted to make up 
the required sum. 

















